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Most men when drawn to speak about themselves, 
Are moved by little and little to say more 
Than they first dreamt ; until at last they blush, 
And can but hope td find ?cret excuse^ 
In the self-knowledge of their auditors." 
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2 RELIQUIAE [1727 

but the face of her was taken by the painter, Mr. 
Sulman, from Mrs. Jenny Riggs, the greatest beauty 
(more than thirty years ago) in Oxford. 

Oct. 10, Last night spending the evening with 
Mr. Hall, my nonjuring friend Mr. Whiteside, Mr. 
Brook of Oriel coll. and Mr. Richardson of Brazenose 
colJ M 1 understood from Mr. Brook, that Mr. Wick- 
ey went out of town as soon as the election at Oriel 
coll. was over, being it seems much nettled. He is 
fone to the lord chancellor of Great Britain to see if 
he u oust Mr. Hodges, under pretence that Mr. 
Hodges ought not to have it by their statutes, having 
fifteen hundred pounds a year estate, which is pre- 
tended is much beyond what their statutes allow. A 
rery poor plea ! and I believe groundless, whatever it 
may bo with respect to fellowships. But it seems 
Jr, Rhippen hath put this into Wieksey's head, Shippen 
b* ing for Wicksey I hear, which brings to mind what 
1 heard the other day about Mr. Denison, namely, 
that Dr. Carter was very poor when he was elected 
head of Oriel coll, Denison thereby insinuating that 
a poor man ought now also to be elected, and not 
Hodges. But what Denison said is downright false. 
Carter, as I well remember, was elected chiefly for 
this reason, that he was rich. Wicksey also pretends 
imother reason that the election should be vacated 
:. because that by their statutes the election ought 
jo be ^t diteordia: Now, says he and his friends 
liul it been * discordia, then both Wicksey himself 
and his friends ought to have come over to Hodges 
A'c. A very poor plea, and what even Mr. Brook him-' 

' r * H dgeS Carried itb y a 
, the votes standing thus viz 



INTRODUCTION 

BY THE AUTHOB'S ELDEST SON, 



THIS edition of tlie Autobiography was revised by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt with his own hand. He had almost 
completed the passages which he intended to add ; but 
he had left some portions which were marked for 
omission in a state of doubt. From the manner in 
which the work was written, points of interest here 
and there were passed over indistinctly or omitted 
altogether, and some inaccuracies were overlooked in 
the re-perusal; In a further revision by the writer's 
eldest son, several obscurities have been cleared away, 
inaccuracies have been corrected, and omissions have 
been supplied. The interpolated passages, whether in 
the text or in notes, are distinguished by being in- 
cluded in brackets. 

In the Preface to the earlier edition, the Author 
avowed that he felt a difficulty in having to retrace 
life which was marked by comparatively little incidei' 
and was necessarily, therefore, mainly a retrospec 

A vi/\f VidT- rK fifi rrnlf TT r\f rn-K-J /-!- 
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and the street to lose its name) and then they went 
to Cambridge, where they were guilty of the same 
tiiormttiee, which occasioned them at length by order 
of parliament, in the reign of Henry VI. to be ba- 
niahed the nation, with injunction not to come hither 
into England any more, with an intent to settle at our 
universities. 

Oct. 30. On Friday being Oct. 26, was a hearing 
before the lord chancellour of England (sir Peter King) 
of Oriel coll. case, with respect to a provost of that 
college. Mr. Wicksey alledged two reasons against 
Mr. Hodges being head, (1) that he had above a 
thousand pounds per annum, and brought many 
arguments to prove that he had so much. Upon 
which says Mr. Hodges, " Mr, Wicksey, you need not 
" hare given yourself this trouble, I own I have such 
"an estate." Upon which, says the ehancellour, 
11 this reason makes for Mr. Hodges: it is for the in- 
" terest of the college that a man of good estate 
" sixwid be head." 2. That four of those that elected 
Mr. Hodgee were not statutable fellows, having never 
bwn admitted by the late provost. Indeed they were 
not admitted by him, because he denyed their elec- 
tion by virtue of his pretended negative. But, the 
negative being legally set aside, they were other- 
wise admitted, as appeared from the register, where 
both their election and admission were entered and 
cu-n signed by Wicksey also, two of whose voters also 
were of the same election and admission. In short 
Mr tticksey's allegations and objections were ad- 
JU.M very weak and frivolous, and the chancellour 
as visitor under king George) immediately confirmed 
Mr Hodges and administered the oath to him as 
b"I, su that fl icksey (who is looked upon as a rogue 



INTRODUCTION. Vll 

get to work early ; in other periods he rose late, because 
he sat over the desk very late. For the most part, how- 
ever, he habitually came down "too late " to breakfast, 
and was no sooner seated sideways at the table than he 
began to read. After breakfast he repaired to his study, 
where he remained until he went out to take his walk. 
He sometimes read at dinner, though not always. . At 
some periods of his life he would sleep after dinner ; 
but usually he retired from the table to read, He read 
at tea time, and all the evening read or wrote. In early 
life his profession led him, as a critic, to the theatres, 
and the same employment took him there at later dates. 
In the earlier half of his existence he mixed somewhat 
in society, and his own house was noted, amongst a truly 
selected circle of friends, for the tasteful ease of its con- 
versation and recreation, music usually forming a staple 
in both the talk and the diversion. It was at this period 
of his life that his appearance was most characteristic, 
and none of the portraits of him adequately conveyed 
the idea of it. One of the best, a half-length chalk 
drawing, by an artist named "Wildman, perished. The 
miniature by Severn was only a sketch on a small scale, 
but it suggested the kindness and animation of his 
countenance. In other cases, the artists knew too little 
of their sitter to catch the most familiar traits of his 
aspect. He was rather tall, as straight as an arrow, 
and looked slenderer than he really was. His hair was 
black and shining, and slightly inclined to wave ; Ms 
head was high, his forehead straight and white, his eyes 
black and sparkling, his general complexion dark. There 
was in his whole carriage and manner an extraordinary 
degree of life. 

As life advanced, as his family increased faster than 
his means, his range of visiting became moie contracted, 
his devotion to labour more continuous, and his friends 
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rot was to dine in common -with the fellows : but 
ffcrw*rds he had a distinct table allowed, and 10 
marks per an. added for supporting that and a man 
errant, Adam Brome, alias Browne, was the first 
proratf, Adam Brome is buried in St. Anne's chap- 
pell (aow called Adam Brome's chappeU) at the north 
kfe of St. Marie's church, Oxford. His tomb is still 
there, but the brasses are all off, so that there^is no 
inscription, having been all destroyed in the civil war 



/m. 16. Yesterday morning they began to pull 
down the remainder of St. Peter's church in the 
BtOly, Oxon, in order to have a new one erected in 
its itetd, which new one they compute will cost two 
thousand pounds. 

Son. 26. The achievement of sir John Presbyter 
(from a MS. paper communicated to me by Tho. 
Ward of Warwick, esq., who had borrowed it.) 

* He betroth party per pale, indented, God's glory and 
M his own interest : over all profit, pleasure count er- 
** changed, insigned with an helmet of ignorance opened 

* with confidence befitting his degree, mantelled with 

* gules and tyranny, doubled with hypocrisie ; upon a 
u wreath of pride and covetousnesse, for his crest a 
u sinister hand lifting up a solemne league and covenant 

* retersed and tome ; in an escrole underneath the shield 
** these words for his motto, viz. * Ant hoc aut nihil.' 
" This coate is impaled with another of four pieces sig- 
11 niiyingthereby his four several matches : The first is the 
* house of Geneva ; she beareth for her armes a field of 
" >ejiaratian with marginaU notes on the Bible falsely 
rf Rioted. The 2nd is the house of Scotland ; she beareth 
" in her c^cocheonthefeild rebellion, charged withastoole 



intellectual or Imaginative point of view. He had no 
^aptitude for material science, and always retained a very 
precarious grasp of mere dry facts ; which, indeed, ia 
proportion as they tended to the material or the hard, 
ite almost disliked : the result was, that he viewed all 
-things as in a mirror, and chiefly as they were reflected 
in books or illuminated by literary commentary. 
It is a necessary consequence of such a habit of mind 
that he often failed to see realities directly as they we^e; 
.and a further result was, that false ideas which were 
industriously circulated of him, in the fesfc instance &j 
-political enemies, were confirmed, or even strengthened, 
by false conceptions which he formed of himself ami 
did not conceal. At a very early date, he felt bound to 
-avow his liberal opinions on the subject of religion : ia 
those days it was a common and an easy retort for aa 
-opponent to insinuate, that the man who was not sound 
in the most important opinions of all, must be wicked 
at heart, and therefore immoral in conduct; and, 
^ t .accordingly, Leigh Hunt has been accused of kx 
morality in his personal life. To him the shocking part 
of these accusals lay in their uncharitableness, their 
disingenuousness, or their malignity. In reply, fee 
pointed to the charity enjoined by the Divine Author 
of Christianity, and qualified even his antagonism to 
such charges by appeals to charitable constructions, and 
admissions of the foibles of human nature, which sug- 
gested that there might be some foundation of truth for 
the charge. He was accused of improvidence, and he 
admitted incapacities for computation in matters of 
money, or anything else, which sounded very like a 
reluctant confession. Stern critics discerned, in the plea- 
surable traits of his gayer poems, proofs of effeminacy 
and weakness ; and throughout Leigh Hunt's writings 
will be found admissions, or even spontaneous announce- 
ments, of personal timidity. If there were not numbers 
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but it revived again in the days of k* Edw. the Con- 

ftawr, who was born at Islip, and began to reign 

A.D. 1042. King Edw. Confess, and his beautifull, 

and learned q. Edgitha or Editha were 

>rth, when they used to come to Ox- 

End Heddington, coming along the 

nd new park, so that then there was 

w over the CharwelL 



29. Yesterday in the afternoon Mr. Tho. 
JCBBOT, B.D. ad fellow of Magd. coll. was elected 
Majqgtret Professor in opposition to Dr. Theophilus 
Leigh, B.D, and master of Balliol coll., Dr. Leigh had 
oaly 24 votes, and Mr. Jenner 34. Besides these 
two, at first appeared Dr. Felton principal of Edm. 
kill, Mr. Niblett warden of All Souls' coll., and Mr. 
Robert Lydall of Magd. coll. But Dr. Felton having 
act above one vote that I can hear of, (viz. Dr. Gibson 
provost of Queen's, who was also out of town,) and 
Mr Niblett and Mr. Lydall not being able to succeed, 
they let their interest drop, tho* Lydall did not re- 
linquish his till just the time of election, a thing 
whih if he had not done, Magd. coll. would most 
certainly have lost it, and Dr. Leigh would have been 

25. Bp. Wren was a true antiquary. He has 
ections, wherever he went, as Pembr. hall, 
~v,v .ellow, Peter house, where master, Windsor 
where dean and Ely, where bishop, many of which 
Mr. Baker hath seen: but being in loose scattered 
Wen are in danger of perishing. Dr. Tanner hath 
T f ? T" ny of this ood bp.'s collections. 
Itey should be got together as far as possible, and 
flavours for preserving them should be used. The 



INTRODUCTION. xi 

observed the slightest solicitude, except for those about 
him. On the occasion which he mentions, when the 
drunken steward endangered our being run down bv 
two large ships that passed us like vast clouds astern 
the lanterns were relit and handed up by Leigh Hunt 
with the coolness of a practised seaman. But there 
was a species of fear which beset him in every situation 
of life it was, lest he might not do quite what was 
right; lest some terrible evil should be inflicted upon 
somebody else; and this thought, if he reflected, did 
sometimes paralyse his action and provoke evident 
emotion. 

Perhaps the mastering trait in his character was a 
conscientiousness which was carried even to extremes. 
While he possessed the uncertain grasp of material 
facts which I have mentioned, and viewed things most 
distinctly when they were presented to his mind in the 
mirror of some abstraction,, he never was able to rest 
with a final confidence in his own judgment. The 
anxiety to recognise the right of others, the tendency to- 
" refine," which was noticed by an early school compa-- 
nion, and the propensity to elaborate every thought, 
made him, along with the direct argument by which he- 
sustained his own conviction, recognise and almost admit * 
all that might be said on the opposite side. If, indeed, 
the facts upon which he had to rely had become matter 
of literary record, he would collect them with an un- 
wearied industry of research : but in the action of life 
these resources did not always avail him ; and the ex- 
cessive anxiety to take into account all that might be 
advanced on every side, with the no less excessive wish 
to do what was right, to avoid every chance of wrong, 
and, if possible, to abstain from causing any pain, begot 
an uncertainty of purpose for which I can find no known 
prototype except in the character of Hamlet. 

The ultra-conscientiousness has affected even his 
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Where the There is dores windowes iron is all 
times men lay taken awaye and yt is in utter decaye in 
***"* length 30 fote. 

p orter At the end of the same were ii pro- 

pre chambers well glassyd ironed w 4 . a 
pticon ii goodly dores of weynskote all 
spoylyd & gone. 

The length 169 fote in bredth 32 fote 
thone syde is all sklate excepte 20 fote 
thother syde 40 fote sklated the rough 
ys good, the length of y e rafters 36 
fote very good, the gutters leyd with 
leade through owte both sydes. gone 
utterly. 

frtter l^e length 140 fote, the pyllours & 

irons of the wyndowes spoylyd & gone 
the bredth 36 fote all sklattyd. 

The gutters of leade on bothe sydes 
taken awaye cleane. All the whole is 
syled through, the pulpet therin is 
also spoyled, the length of the rafters 
38 fote. The length 40 fote, the bredth 
24 fote, meane tymber in decaye. 

Tb*riioghter The length 84 fote The pticons 
fcowa* w*. other wyndowes dores cleane gone. In great 
; ~ j *\. _i decaye the tymber indifferente all 

lOTDCu TufirtO i 1 j 

Tj Jri U sfclated. 

Abbottc Johns ^ e ^ en S*^ 4 ^ * te tne bredthe 34 

hill vicat S 00 ^ tymber unoccupyed well sklated 

goog [sic] rough w*. glased w*. irons the 

depnesse of the roughe 40 fote, the gutter 

of thone sydeleaded, cleane taken awaye. 



me snoricommg couia oe esraoiisnea. mt in his case 
It is most desirable that his qualities should be known 
as they were; for such deficiencies as he had are the 
honest explanation of his mistakes ; while, as the reader 
may see from his writing and his conduct, they are not r 
as the faults of which he was accused would be, incom- 
patible with the noblest faculties both of head and heart* 
To know Leigh Hunt as he was, was to hold him in? 
reverence and love. 

The likeness to Hamlet was not lost even in a sort of 
aggressive conscientiousness. It affected his appreciation 
of character, which was, of course, modified also by the 
oblique sense of facts. Hence, some incidents in hi& 
life which had the most serious consequences to others^, 
and therefore to himself. When he first became ac- 
quainted with a new friend whom he liked, he noticed 
with all his vivacity of ready and intense admiration 
the traits which he thought to be chiefly prominent in- 
the aspect and bearing of the other ; constructed a cha- 
racter inferentially, and esteemed his friend accordingly. 
This constructive appreciation would survive the test of 
years. Then he would discover that in regard to some 
quality or other which he had ascribed to his friend " he 
was mistaken ;" the whole conception of the admired 
character at once fell to the ground ; and his own dis- 
appointment recoiled with bitterness and grief on the 
perplexed and grieved friend. He never knew the pain 
he thus caused to some of the most loving hearts, which 
continued unchanged to him. 

If, indeed, he knew it, the simple knowledge was 
enough to cure the evil. No man ever lived who was- 
more prepared to make thorough work with the practice 
of his own precepts and his precepts were always 
noble in their spirit, charitable in their construction. 
No injury done to him, however inexcusable, however 
unceasing, or however painful in its consequences, could 
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f; fieartick, thick, short 
is ia thte 85th year of his age, 
tfea ^rastorstaon of K. Charles II. being 
with the king's evil, he rode up to 
W> father, was touched on a Wednes- 

th ^ ^^ was in vei 7^ 00( i condition 
, aad by the Sunday night immediately 
w*s perfectly recovered, and hath so con- 
ance. He hath constantly wore the 
PWK or gold about his neck that he received of the 
**g, and he had it on yesterday when I met him 



quence or uencient bense, or eariy miming, or or 
congenital fault; "for/* lie would remark, " it is im- 
possible to say what share, now, X.'s father and mother 
may have had in his doing so, or what ancestor of X/s 
may not have been really the author of my suffering 
-and his." When he was once reminded of his sacrifices 
for others, he answered, as if it dismissed the subject, 
" It was only for my own relations ;" but his memory 
deceived him extravagantly. It was not that his kind- 
ness was undiscrim mating ; for he * e drew the line" with 
much clearness between what he "could" do for the 
mere sake of helping the unfortunate, and the willing- 
ness to share whatever he might have with those he 
really esteemed and loved not a few. The tenderness 
of his affection was excessive : it disarmed some of the 
most reckless ; it made him throw a veil of impenetrable 
reserve over weaknesses of others, from which he suf- 
fered in ways most calculated to mortify and pain him, 
but which he suffered with never- failing kindness, and 
with silence absolutely unbroken. 
" It must not be supposed, however, that with all his 
disposition to refine, his love of the pleasurable, and his 
tenderness, he was a mere easy sentimentalist. If he 
may be compared to Hamlet, it was Hamlet buckling 
himself to hard work, and performing with vigour and 
conscientious completeness. Seldom have writers so 
conscientiously verified all their statements cf fact. His 
constant industry has been mentioned : he could work 
from early morning till far into midnight, everv day, f ~>r 
months together ; and lie had been a hard-working man 
all his life. For the greater part, even his recreation was 
auxiliary to his work. He had thus acquired a know- 
ledge of authorities most unusual, and had heaps of 
information "at his fingers' ends;" jet he habitually 
verified even what he knew already, though it should be 
only for some parenthetical use. No tenderness could 
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is curi- 
Lgoiinterfeits 
Woodward's 
a 

Mr. 

. He is a 
; i 

, bears 
where he 
yesterday, 
are miser- 

: ;&a ttteit is sot the 
:jt$&j&. $fcey,were 
his lady 
?ap*eherkDees 
to hinder 
: iteit they were 



i a meeting of the 
, relating to infi- 
f a. majority, and 

. , ^ j_ feiife alk&t r it seems, all 
filhill^dtaB periape you may .exeeptone or two, 
I iMfaiy gre*d in one and th same thing, that is, 
tfcot njwt they had done should not be known, that 
ftiif got all the copies into their own hands, and 
fttte atiied this prognonma, done, it seems, without 
pint, uwwiQch that it could not be seen nor pro- 
*d ; o that, though I have much laboured for it, 
I have not been able either to get a copy, or even 



1 See vol. ii. p. 157. 



AUIOBIOaKAPSY OP LEIGH HUNT. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE AUTHOR'S 



THE circumstances that led to this Autobiography will tran- 
spire in the course of it. Suffice it to say for the present, 
that a more involuntary production it would be difficult to 
conceive ; though I trust it will not be found destitute of 
the entertainment which any true account of experiences in 
the life of a human being must of necessity, perhaps, contain. 

I claim no importance for anything which I have done or 
undergone, but on grounds common to the interests of all, 
and to the willing sympathy of my brother -lovers of books. 
Should I be led at any time into egotisms of a nature that 
make me seem to think otherwise, I blush beforehand for the 
mischance, and beg it to be considered as alien from my 
habits of reflection. I have had vanities enough in my day ; 
and, as the reader will see, became aware of them. If I have 
any remaining, I hope they are only such as nature kindly 
allows to most of us, in order to comfort us in our regrets and 
infirmities. And the more we could look even into these, the 
less ground we should find in them for self-complacency, apart 
from considerations that respect the whole human race. 

There is a phrase, for instance, of " fetching a man's mind 
from his cradle." But does the mind begin at that point of 
time? Does it begin even with his parents ? I was looking 
once, in company with Mr. Hazlitt, at an exhibition of pic- 
tures in the British Institution, when casting my eyes on the 
portrait of an officer in the dress of the time of Charles the 
Second, I exclaimed, " What a likeness to Basil Montagu ! " 
(a friend of ours). It turned out to be his ancestor, Lord 
Sandwich. Mr. Hazlitfc took me across the room, and showed 

1 
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at Lich- 

it is- against the 
L2Ly*s grammar, 
me, #ut* Lilly's 
with thfr eorrec- 
so as to be 
*Jffr. Aynsrworth 
seemed to 
were now in 



4to. book 
relating 
by him 
title, as 
true there 
hJE told him a 
;<< me in MS, 
aH anew 5 , 
others to be 
, ,- .For though, at 
Ms note or observa- 
to be Dover, 
so, (and I 

- , - _ - ni sensible 

r ,, , ^ t to^ n0 care in other 
Ms reputation, fit hath published 
which need not be wondered 

'!mr""\T'^ Br ~~ ffl craze ^> an d very perverse, 

tfcotgfc vbcD pimg he was a very good schoolmaster, 
rt $* tamself a good reputation on that account 
B0 li^witliaU &n honest, religious man, and very in- 
offeiT, and on that account to be much respected 
J!i fT^fc ( whose maide n name was Newton) 
died in October last, aged at least three score and ten. 



TUB AUTHOR'S PROG-ENITOES. 3 

The name of Hunt is found among the gentry, but I suspect 
it is oftener a plebeian name. Indeed it must be so, lik~ 
almost all others, from the superabundance of population 01 
the plebeian side. But it has also a superabundance of it 
own ; for in the list of sixty of the commonest names ii. 
England, given by Mr. Lower in his Essay on Family Nomen- 
clature, it stands fifty-fourth. On the other hand, offsets from 
aristocratic trees wander into such remote branches, that the 
same name is found among those of the few families that have 
a right to quarter the royal arms. I should be very proud to 
be discovered to be a nine hundred and fiftieth cousin of 
Queen Victoria ; the more so, inasmuch as I could, patiently 
enough, have let the claim lie dormant in the case of some of 
her Majesty's predecessors. My immediate progenitors were 
clergymen ; and Bryan Ed wards' s History of the West Indies 
contains a map of Barbados (their native place) with one of 
the residences designated by it apparently a minor estate 
yet the name of Hunt does not appear either in the old ^ap 
in the History of Barbados by Ligon, or in the lists of 
influential or other persons in that by Sir Robert Schom- 
burgck. There is a " Richard Hunt, Esq." in the list of 
subscribers to Hughes's Natural History of Barbados, which 
contains also the name of Dr. Hunt, who was Hebrew and 
Arabic professor at Oxford, and whose genealogy the bio- 
grapher cannot discover. Perhaps the good old oriental 
scholar belongs to our stock, and originated my love of 
the Arabian Nights ! The tradition in the family is that 
we descend from Tory cavaliers (a wide designation), who 
fled to the West Indies from the ascendancy of Cromwell ; 
and on a female side, amidst a curious mixture of quakers and 
soldiers, we derive ourselves not only from gentry, but from 
kings that is to say, Irish kings ! personages (not to say 
it disrespectfully to the wit and misfortunes of the sister- 
island) who rank pretty much on a par with the negro chief, 
surrounded by half a dozen lords in ragged shirts, who asked 

Barton, a kind of " Scottish rover on the seas " (as the ballad calls 
him), worried the English navigation in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
and was killed m the engagement here noticed, in which the two ships 
under his command were captured by two English ships under the 
command of Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Howard. Hunt was cap- 
tain of a merchantman, of Newcastle, which traded to Bordeaux, 
and which had been one of Barton's prizes. I hope the gallant 
seaman's Bordeaux claret was ancestor of that which my progenitors 
drank in Barbados, 

1 9 
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much against Mr. Salmon's Antiquities of Hartford- 
Bhire, as a thing extracted and epitomized (tho' he 
says but very poorly and injudiciously) from sir Henry 
Chauncy. Yet I think it better done than Mr. Willis's 
own performances, I mean where Mr. Willis hath 
been left to himself ; for as for the view of the mitred 
abbeys in Leland, particular care was taken by some- 
body else to have it well done. 

March 20. The transporting books from beyond 
uea is a vast charge at the custom house in England. 
No country but England knows a tax on learning. 
The doctrine of Naples, broached by the emperour 
Charles Y., is Lilrl sint liberi, and that in a country 
fertfle of taxes. 

March 21. Mr. Henry Wharton, tho' a very learned 
man, yet wanted that integrity as archbp. Sancroft 
and many expected from him, and for that reason 
the suffering men excused him much less than they 
otherwise would have done; which when he con- 
sidered, it struck much upon his spirits. 

March 23. " The university of Cambridge has 
** purchased all Dr. Woodward's fossils for 1000 libs., 
** he having bequeathed those that were foreign, to 
" the said university by will." Fog's Journal for 
March 22, 172f 

March 28. The dispute at King's college at Cam- 
bridge was about one Mr. Dale, a good while ago 
expelled his fellowship of that college, for reflecting 
very impudently and saucily in a set speech there 
tiff.n k. Charles I. &c., as if that good king was 
justly beheaded. He sues for restoration. A law 
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family revisited their native country in the course of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.] 

I have begun my book with my progenitors and with child- 
hood, partly because " order gives all things view," partly 
because, whatever we may assume as we grow up respecting 
the " dignity of manhood," we all feel that childhood was a 
period of great importance to us. Most men recur to it with 
delight. They are in general very willing to dilate upon it, 
especially if they meet with an old schoolfellow ; and there- 
fore, on a principle of reciprocity, and as I have long con- 
sidered myself a kind of playmate and fellow-disciple with 
persons of all times of life (for none of us, unless we are very 
silly or naughty boys indeed, ever leave off learning in some 
school or other), I shall suppose I have been listening to some 
other young gentleman of sixty or seventy years of age over 
his wine, and that I am now going to relate about half as 
much respecting my existence as he has told us of his 
own. 

My grandfather, himself the son, I believe, of a clergyman, 
was Rector of St. Michael's, in Bridge Town, Barbados. He 
was a good-natured man, and recommended the famous 
Lauder to the mastership of the free school there; influenced, 
no doubt, partly by his pretended repentance, and partly by 
sympathy with his Toryism. Lauder is said to have been 
discharged for misconduct. I never heard that ; but I have 
heard that his appearance was decent, and that he had a 
wooden leg: which is an anti-climax befitting his history.* My 

* Since writing this passage, I find a more serious conclusion to 
his history in a book entitled Creoliana ; or, Social and Domestic Scenes 
and Incidents in Barbados in Days of Yore, by J, W, Orderson. He is 
there said to have failed in his school ; and to have set up a huckster's 
shop with the aid of an African woman whom he had purchased. 
After behaviour to a daughter by this woman which cannot be de- 
scribed, and her repulses of which he resented by ordering her to be 
scourged, he sold her to a naval captain, who rescued her from the 
infliction. 

Let us hope that Lauder would have denied the paternity imputed 
to him. Perhaps, indeed, he would have denied more, or did deny it; 
for his answer of the charges yet remains to be heard. The poor girl 
afterwards became the fat and flourishing landlady of an hotel ; and 
is famous in Barbadian and nautical annals for having successfully 
drawn up a bill of damages to the amount of seven hundred pounds 
against his Royal Highness Prince William Henry, afterwards Duke 
of Clarence and King William the Fourth, who in a fit of ultra- 
joviality with the mess of the Forty-ninth Begiment, demolished all 
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bettor of his smaller pieces on the Roman roads, that 
the defect of indexes to his works is unpardonable, 
and that for it he has suffered much in his repu- 
tation. 

April 10. Dr. Kawlinson hath put out another 
Auction Catalogue of his brother's books, in which is 
another Matt. Parker of the 1st ed. concerning which 
the Dr. writes thus : " Our last Matthew Parker now 
" takes his fate. I am told there is a latent commission 
" of 50 Ib. for it from France, but I hope England will 
*< not lose such a treasure, tho ? I cant well afford to be 
** &e master of it." 

April 23. By Mr. A. Wood's papers it appears, that 
the king's swarth (formerly called also Port street) 
Ix-yond New Parks by Oxford, went over by a bridge 
the river CharwelL 

April 26. Mr. Ainsworth, the compiler of the 
Kempian and Woodwardian catalogues, tells Mr. West, 
Mr. Bodwett had seen Mr. Downe's strictures upon 
Dr. Woodward's shield, and had wrote a sufficient 
confutation of them, the original of which he found 
among Dr. Woodward's papers, and intends to pub- 
Ii4i shortly. 

Dr. Woodward's books amounted to cl741 17s. 
His curiosities and antiquities came to no great sum, 
abating the shield, which it seems was bought back 
by his executors for 100 guineas, the name of captain 
Vincent being made use of to prevent the true pur- 
I'hsisurs being known. 

J/,?y 1. (Out of) Mr. West's letter from the Inner 
Ti-mpie, April 28, 1789. 
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it against her husband, who wished his daughter to marry a 
wealthy neighbour. [The bride was Mary, the daughter of 
Stephen Shewell, a merchant of Philadelphia, a vehement 
man, both in public and in family matters. The other lady 
was Mary's aunt, although the girls were about the same 
age.] 

My father was intended, I believe, to carry on the race of 
clergymen, as he afterwards did ; but he went, in the first 
instance, into the law. The Americans united the practice of 
attorney and barrister. My father studied the law under 
articles to one of the chief persons in the profession; and 
afterwards practised with distinction himself. At this period 
(by which time all my brothers except one were born) the 
Devolution broke out ; and he entered with so much zeal into 
the cause of the" British Government, that, besides pleading 
for loyalists with great fervour at the bar, he wrote pamphlets 
equally full of party warmth, which drew on. him the popular 
odium. His fortunes then came to a crisis in America. Early 
one morning, a great concourse of people appeared before his 
house. He came out, or was brought. They put him into 
a cart prepared for the purpose (conceive the anxiety of his 
wife !), and, after parading him about the streets, were joined 
by a party of the revolutionary soldiers with drum and fife. 
The multitude, some days before, for the same purpose, had 
seized Dr. Kearsley, a staunch Tory, who on learning their 
intention had shut up the windows of his house, and endea- 
voured to prevent their getting in. The doctor had his hand 
pierced by a bayonet, as it entered between the shutters 
behind which he had planted himself. He was dragged out 
and put into the cart, dripping with blood ; but he lost none 
of his intrepidity ; for he answered their reproaches and out- 
rage with vehement reprehensions ; and, by way of retaliation 
on the " Rogue's March," struck up " God save the King." 
My father, who knew Kearsley, had endeavoured to persuade 
him not to add to their irritation ; but to no purpose. The 
doctor continued infuriate, and more than once fainted from 
loss of blood and the violence of his feelings. My father 
comparatively softened the people with his gentler manners ; 
yet he is understood, like Kearsley, to have had a narrow 
escape from tarring and feathering. A tub of tar, which had 
been set in a conspicuous place in one of the streets for that 
purpose, was overturned by an officer intimate with our family. 
The well-bred loyalist, however, did not escape entirely from 
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Dr. Rawlinson seems to expect 50 guineas for the 
last copy of the Antiq. Brit. That is much too high 
a price for Mr. Baker, and so he leaves it to the men 
of quality. It is also much too high for me, had I 
any great occasion to be greedy of it. 

Mty 11. Last night Mr. Thomas Cockman came 
very privately to Oxford to his lodgings at Univ. coll., 
the matter being now intirely settled, with respect 
to his being master of that college, seven commis- 
ttouers having been appointed by the crown to visit 
the college, which accordingly was done in London, 
it being judged more proper to have the visitation 
there, that the college might not be put to too great 
expenses. These commissioners or visitors soon dis- 
fmtched the matter, and at the same time I under- 
stand declared five fellowships vacant, viz. Mr. Deni- 
onX Mr. NeviPs, (by reason of a patrimony,) Mr. 
LindstyX Mr. CockerilPs, and Mr. Heather's, this 
Heather being never legally admitted. 

May 17. Bp. Fell alway designed the ground, 
where the new printing house is, for a university 
church. But Dr. Lancaster turned it to quite another 
use, for which he is much blamed by honest men. 

The old university congregation house at Oxford 
was the ground room, at the north side of St. Mary's 
church, and over it was the Cobham library, built by 
Thoma^ Cobham, bp. of Worcester; but the books of 
this Cobham library being translated to the library of 
duke of Humfray A. D. 1480, the upper room became 
the congregation house, in which upper room was 
brave painted glass containing the arms of the bcne- 
fueiorN which painted glass continued till the times 
uf the late rebellion. 
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the reader prays for his deliverance " in the hour of death 
and at the day of judgment," he used to make a pause at the 
word " death," and drop his voice on the rest of the sentence. 
The effect was striking; but the repetition must have hurt it. 
I am afraid it was a little theatrical. His delivery, however, 
was so much admired by those who thought themselves the 
best judges, that Thomas Sheridan, father of the celebrated 
Sheridan, came up to him one day, after service, in the vestry, 
and complimented him on having profited so well from his 
Treatise on Reading the Liturgy, My father was obliged to 
tell him that he had never seen it. 

I do not know whether it was Lowth, but it was some 
bishop, to whom my father one day, in the midst of a warm 
discussion, being asked, "Do you know who I am ?" replied, 
with a bow, " Yes, my lord ; dust and ashes." Doubtless the 
clergyman was warm and imprudent. In truth, he made a 
great mistake when he entered the profession. By the nature 
of the tenure, it was irretrievable ; and his whole life after 
was a series of errors, arising from the unsuitability of his 
position. He was fond of divinity ; but it was as a specu- 
lator, not as a dogmatist, or one who takes upon trust. He 
was ardent in the cause of Church and State ; but here he 
speculated too, and soon began to modify his opinions, which 
got him the ill-will of the Government. He delighted his 
audiences in the pulpit ; so much so, that he had crowds of 
carriages at the door. One of his congregations had an en- 
graving made of him ; and a lady of the name of Cooling, 
who was member of another, left him by will the sum of 500Z., 
ab a testimony of the pleasure and advantage she had derived 
from his discourses. 

But unfortunately, after delighting his hearers in the pulpit, 
he would delight some of them a little too much over the 
table. He was extremely lively and agreeable ; was full of 
generous sentiments; could flatter without grossness ; had 
stories to tell of lords whom he knew ; and when the bottle 
was to circulate, it did not stand with him. All this was 
dangerous to a West Indian who had an increasing family, 
and who was to make his way in the Church. It was too 
much for him ; and he added another to the list of those who, 
though they might suffice equally for themselves and others in 
a more considerate and contented state of society, and seem 
to be the born delights of it, are only lost and tin own out in 
a system of things which, by going upon the ground of indi* 
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^gitst 10. Yesterday Dr. Tanner told me Mr 
Henry Wharton went thro' Oxon in his way to Bath 
a little before he died, and called upon Dr. Oharlett, 
and that he [Dr. Tanner] was then also with him. 
Mr. Wharton wrote a diary of his own life in Latin, 
even to that very time, that circumstance of his being 
then at Oxford being in it. Dr. Tanner hath seen it, 
and after Mr. Wharton's death calling upon his (Mr.. 
Wharton s) father, an old clergyman, he asked him 
about it. He replyed, " My son hath got every thing 
11 from me, not leaving me so much as a hook or 
u scrap of paper." This son was younger than Mr. 
Henry Wharton, was an apothecary and great rake, 
BO that 'tis to be feared this diary and many other 
things of great value are utterly destroyed. 

August 12. About a year since died Mr. Richard 
Parker, rector of Embleton in Northumberland, and 
was preceded by Dr. Tove'y of Merton college, it 
being in Merton coll. gift. This Embleton is the 
place where Duns Scotus was born. As for Mr. 
Parker, he was formerly fellow of Merton college, as 
a member whereof he took the degree of M. A. Apr. 
17, 1697. He was an excellent classick scholar, and, 
when of Merton coUege, was acquainted with the 
chief wits of the university, among whom he would 
be very merry and facetious, but he was very modest 
and *ven sheepish, and would be very shy in strange 
company. He was commonly called learned Dick 
Pni*tr,but I know of nothing that is published of 
his, unless it be the Account of Isaac Casaubon's 
MSS. Papers in the Bodleian library, in pag. 264 of 
the 1st vol. of Catalogus MSStonun Anglian et Siber- 
ia, where he is stiled vlr erucUtm by Dr. Edw. Ber- 
niri i who had the chief care of that work, and was) 
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old woman, the delight of all the children of her acquaintance. 
She occupied at one time a small house which belonged to her 
in the Paddington Road, and in the front garden of which, or 
in that of the house next to it (I forget which, but they were 
both her property), stood a beautiful almond-tree, not long 
since cut down. Never shall I forget the enchanting effect 
which the bright green rails of the gardens of these houses 
used to have upon me when I caught sight of them in going 
there with my mother. My father and mother took breath, 
in the meantime, under the friendly roof of Mr. West, the 
painter, who had married her aunt. The aunt and niece were 
much of an age, and both fond of books. Mrs. West, indeed, 
ultimately became a martyr to them ; for the physician de- 
clared that she lost the use of her limbs by sitting in-doors. 

From Newman Street my father went to live in Hampstead 
Square, whence he occasionally used to go and preach at 
Southgate. The then Duke of Chandos had a seat in the 
neighbourhood of Southgate. He heard my father preach, 
and was so pleased with him, that he requested him to become 
tutor to his nephew, Mr. Leigh, which the preacher did, and 
he remained with his Grace's family for several years. The 
Duke was Master of the Horse, and originated the famous 
epithet of " heaven-born minister," applied to Mr. Pitt. I 
have heard my father describe him as a man of great sweet* 
ness of nature and good breeding. He was the grandson of 
Pope and Swift's Duke of Chandos. He died in 1789, and 
left a widow, who survived him for several years in a state of 
mental alienation. I mention this circumstance, because I 
think I have heard it said in our family, that her derange- 
ment was owing to a piece of thoughtlessness, the notice of 
which may serve as a caution. She was a woman of great 
animal spirits ; and happening to thrust aside the Duke's chair 
when he was going to sit down, the consequences were such, 
that being extremely attached to him, she could never forgive 
herself, but lost her husband and senses at once. The Duchess 
had already been married to a gentleman of the name of 
Elletson. She was daughter of Sir Richard Gamon, and 
mother of an heiress, Avho carried the title of Chandos into 
the Grenville family. 

To be tutor in a ducal family is one of the roads to a 
bishopric. My father was thought to be in the highest way 
to it. He was tutor in the house, not only of a duke, but of 
a state officer, for whom the King had a personal regard. His 
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IwMk*. hut the v.iluuMe contents gelt. He says he will 
nnt, U.H Nome luw done, urge this as an argument 
UJMIIM him ; hut it being well known, that the rarity 
oJ* th* Hriinal is very singular, some time since in a 
^t'lu r.il ilNnmist' Mr. Mattaire, before the esqr.'s 
litMth, Hiring for such a curiosity, after which, in the 
JhrA jin.-uu.'e and before Mr. Anstis, he blundered 
out ili- i*o>st*>Mon, and again since hinted he had no 
Mjrh Imuk, vhich denyal seems founded on a request 
ma le by one who knew the copy. These are odd 
cmnmistumvs, and upon them the Dr. says a letter 
ww sent Air. Mattaire by an unknown hand, who 
the Dr. a copy. Herein, it seems, Mr. 
is churned in the most open manner with 
a brt'uvh of trust in the library, books purloyned 
fr'Hi the riKinis before the times of auctions, and the 
Mmmmwi-, promises Mattaire to inform the Dr. of 
i'lrii.Milurs mure at large. The Dr. is unwilling to 
*j"x, Mr. M/s character, and yet cannot but insist 
<m *nie kind of justice, such as a clearing by oath in 
fhuiu'i-ry, "' a retjucst M (says the Dr.) u an honest man 
" *ill nut refuse, no more than a knave decline;" but 
*'vtn uiior that, the Dr. thinks himself at liberty to 
j.r'idui'f suspicious circumstances, such as I have 
in* iiti .nttl. The Dr. observes farther, that this good 
red this library in imagination, as he 
^ ^ ^ iuix, ihe conduct of its sale, and that it is 
Lillet ini:inwi\uble with what face he could allot 
!' lir. IMMHH pounds clear of expences, MSS. and 
jr.:s : b^t s-ich was the fervent prepossession of 
t\ ir.m, thut he was little less than enthusiastic 
"- t*:t ]'u:nt. as has been, at the Dr. s expense, more 
L.- r.y \:s:Lk- to the world. 

*! / .'*0t. Upon Euliington green is a little hill, 
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himself Very busy in this affair, and very little to His owe 
reputation ; that he had best stop, for all his applications in 
my behalf were useless."*" 

And again, in the Appendix to the same work, page 319 : 

" I had little left to hope, unless from some favourable turn 
of affairs in America. An effort indeed was made through 
Mr. Hunt, a refugee from Philadelphia, upon the feelings of 
his fellows, which does honour to him, and was pushed so far 
as almost to endanger his own safety, but without any other 
effect than showing the detestable rancour which, with very 
few exceptions, is the common mark of their charac f er." 

Mr. Trumbull's opinion of the loyalists in general ,nust be 
taken cum grcmo ; for though he appears to have been an esti- 
mable, he was also an irritable, man ; but this does not dimi- 
nish the honour due to my father's efforts. There can be 
" "little doubt, however, that those efforts did him mischief with 
the King, who, not knowing him so well as he did Mr. West, 
being naturally given to dislike those who in any respect dif- 
fered with him, and probably having been made acquainted 
Avith some indiscreet evidence of warmth in the prosecution of 
his endeavours for Mr. Trumbull, is very likely to have con- 
ceived an impression of him unfavourable to the future clergy- 
man. I know not how soon, too, but most likely before long, 
my father, as he became acquainted with the Government, 
began to doubt its perfections ; and the King, whose minute- 
ness of information respecting the personal affairs of his sub- 
jects is well known, was most likely prepared with questions, 
which the Duke of Chandos was not equally prepared to 
answer. 

Meanwhile, the honest loyalist was getting more and more 
distressed. He removed to Hampstead a second time : from 
Hampstead he crossed the water; and the first room I have 
any recollection of is one in a prison. It was in the King's 
Bench. Here was the game of rackets, giving the place a 
strange lively air in the midst of its distresses ; here I first 
heard, to my astonishment and horror, a verse of a song, sung 
out, as he tottered along, by a drunken man, (lie words of 
which appeared to me unspeakably wicked : and here I re- 
member well, as he walked up and clown, the appearance of a 

* Autobiograph?/, Reminiscences, arid Letters of John Trumbull, from 
1756 to 1841. New York and London, 18-tl. The Thompson 'here 
contemptuously mentioned as "a Woburn lad," was afterwards the 
celebrated Count Kumford. 
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wants the said date, it is imperfect. 1 As I remember 
Bale's book is puff d with other lyes. 

Sept. B. Three or four yeares agoe Dr. Holdsworth, 
of St. John's college, told me, that Dr. Stuart and 
some others would fain have me put out a new edition 
of Capgrave's Leyenda Sanctomm, which is very scarce ; 
but this I thought fit to wave, it being (as I judged) 
sufficient, that it had been once printed ; and it might 
be as proper (yea I think more proper) to reprint 
the Missal of Hereford, which is much more scarce 
than Capgrave. Indeed, the copies of this Missal 
(whether printed or MSS.) are so very rare, that 
Brian Twine (otherwise a most knowing man) did 
not know of it, and therefore reckons (p. 186 Apol. 
Ant. Ac. Oxon.) but three kinds of Missals, viz. Salis- 
bury, York, and Bangor, omitting that of Hereford, a 
thing I must tell Mr. Baker of. 

Sept. 9. Mem. To tell Mr. Baker, that Dr. Gerard 
Langbaine (a very great scholar, and a great judge 
of our English history and antiquities) observed to 
Mr. Selden, (who deservedly consulted the Dr. in these 
affairs,) as may be seen in Leland's Coll. vol. V. p. 287, 



* diocessof Ossory; and I fear not much better in all Ireland." 
My late very learned and very courteous friend. Dr. Routh, was 
a diligent collector of bishop Gr. Williams's works, but could 
never obtain this tract. Its rarity may, possibly, be accounted 
for by the destruction committed upon* literature at the fire of 
London. 

1 Sept. 17. The date to Bale's Vocacyon Mr. Baker had not 
observed till I directed him to it; upon the intimation I gave, 
he finds it as quoted by me in a letter I lately wrote to him ; but 
neither at the beginning nor end of the book, but after the errata. 
He had it not then, when he wrote to me, by him ; being one 
of the old books he gave to their library, where they stand not 
very much regarded or wanted. 
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Mary Wortley said of her kinsman, Henry Fielding, " that 
give him his leg of mutton and bottle of wine, and in the 
very thick of calamity he would be happy for the time being." 
Too well able to seize a passing moment of enjoyment, he 
was always scheming, never pei forming ; always looking for- 
ward with some romantic plan which was sure to succeed, and 
never put in practice. I believe he wrote more titles of non- 
existing books than Rabelais. At length he found his mis- 
take. My poor father! He grew deeply acquainted with 
arrests, and began to lose his graces and (from failures with 
creditors) his good name. He became irritable with the con- 
sequences, and almost took hope of better days out of the 
heart that loved him, and was too often glad to escape out of 
its society. Yet such an art had he of making his home com- 
fortable when he chose, and of settling himself to the most 
tranquil pleasures, that if she could have ceased to look for- 
ward about her children, I believe, with all his defects, those 
evenings would have brought unmingled satisfaction to her, 
when, after brightening the fire and bringing out the coffee, 
my mother knew that her husband was going to read Saurin 
or Barrow to her, with his fine voice and unequivocal enjoy- 
ment. " 

We thus struggled on between quiet and disturbance, 
between placid readings and frightful knocks at the door, and 
sickness, and calamity, and hopes, which hardly ever forsook 
us. One of my brothers went to sea, a great blow to my 
poor mother. The next was articled to an attorney. My 
brother Robert became pupil to an engraver, and my brother 
John was apprenticed to Mr. Reynell, the printer, whose 
kindly manner, and deep iron voice, I well remember and 
respect. I had also a regard for the speaking trumpet, which 
ran all the way up his tall house, and conveyed his rugged 
whispers to his men. And his goodly wife, proud of her 
husband's grandfather, the bishop; never shall I forget how 
much I loved her for her portly smiles and good dinners, and 
how often she used to make me measure heights with her 
fair daughter Caroline, and found me wanting ; which I 
thought not quite so hospitable. 

As my father's misfortunes, both in America and England, 
were owing, in the first instance, to feelings the most worthy 
and disinterested, so they were never unaccompanied with 
manifestations of the same zeal for others in smaller, though 
not always equally justifiable ways, which he had shown in 
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or decree being come to the college for that restora- 
tion. 

Sept. 19. The following copy of an original letter 
from k. James 2d, when duke of York, was sent me 
by Mr. Baker of Cambridge Sept. 14, 1729 ; not to 
be printed, for indeed it is not worth printing ; but 
being only a curiosity, 'tis to be kept by me as such. 

For Mr. Lenthall, speaker of the house of commons. 

MB. SPEAKER, 

I understand, that there was a letter of mine inter- 
cepted going to the king, which I confesse was a fault, 
and therefore I desire you to let the house know, that I 
will engage my honour and faith never to engage my 
stilfe any more in such businesses. And my request is 
that I may continue, where I now am ; in doing which 
jou will much obligue me, who am, 

your friend 

St. Jameses, Feb. YORKE. 

20, 1647. 

Endorsed thus: "Duke of Yorke; reported 22d 
" Februar.J 647." 

This (says Mr. Baker) I can vouch to be taken from 
an original ; and if I might acquaint you how I came 
by it, you could have no doubt of it. 

Sept. 23. Last night I spent the evening with 
Mr. Fletcher Gyles and Mr. Charles Davis, London 
booksellers. Mr. Whiteside of the Museum, and 
Mr. Taylor of Univ. coll. were also with us. The 
said Davis is a man that bears little better character 
with^many honest men than Edm. Curie. He makes 
it his business to pyrate books, and hath reprinted 
something from mine without acknowledgment, par- 
ticularly what I have about lordCobham at the end of 
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xnentioned the effect which these used to have upon her. 
When she died, he could not bear to think she was dead; yet 
retaining, in the midst of his tears, his indestructible tendency 
to seize 01? a cheering reflection, he turned his very despair 
into consolation ; and in saying, " She is not dead, but sleeps," 
I verily believe the image became almost a literal thing with 
him. Besides his fondness for sermons, he was a great reader 
of the Bible. His copy of it is scored with manuscript; and 
I believe he read a portion of it every morning to the last, 
let him have been as satisfied or dissatisfied with himself as 
he might for the rest of day. This was not hypocrisy; it 
was habit, and real fondness : though, while he was no hypo- 
crite, he was not, I must confess, remarkable for being explicit 
about himself; nor did he cease to dogmatize in a sort of 
official manner upon faith and virtue, lenient as he thought 
himself bound to be to particular instances of frailty. To 
young people, who had no secrets from him, he was especially 
indulgent, as I have good reason to know. He delighted to 
show his sense of a candour in others, which I believe he 
would always have practised himself, had he been taught it 
early. For many years before his death, he had greatly 
relaxed in the orthodoxy of his religious opinions. Both he 
and my mother had become Unitarians. They were also 
Universalists, and great admirers of Mr. Winchester, parti- 
cularly my mother.* My father was willing, however, to 
hear all sides of the question, and used to visit the chapels 
of the most popular preachers of all denominations. His 
favourite among them, I think, was Mr. Worthington, who 
preached at a chapel in Long Acre, and had a strong natural 
eloquence. Politics and divinity occupied almost all the 
conversation that I heard at our fire-side. It is a pity my 
father had been so spoilt a child, and had strayed so much out 
of his sphere ; for he could be contented with little. He was 
one of the last of the gentry who retained the old fashion 
of smoking. He indulged in it every night before he went 
to bed, which he did at an early hour; and it was pleasant 
to see him sit, in his tranquil and gentlemanly manner, and 

* " The Universalists cannot, properly speaking, be called a distinct 
sect, as they are frequently found scattered amongst various denomi- 
nations. They are so named from holding the benevolent opinion, that 
all mankind, nay, even the demons themselves, will be finally restored 
to happiness, through the mercy of Almighty God." History of all 
Religions and Religious Ceremonies, p. 263. What an impiety towards 
"Almighty God/' that anybody could ever have thought the reverse ! 
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When WicklifFs doctrine began to prevail in the 
xmiv. of Oxford, the sermons, before they were preach'd 
publickly. used to be examined by the Drs. of Div. 
Ib. pp. 270, 271. Quaere, whether there were any 
such thing at Cambridge. 1 

Oct. 23. On the 9th of this month, being Thursday, 
Mr. John Whiteside, keeper of the Ashm. Museum, 
chaplain of Christ Church, and minister of King's 
Waldcn in Hartfordshire, went out of town to the 
said King's Walden in the afternoon, and lay that 
night at Tring. I knew nothing of his journey till 
the next night, tho' he used always formerly to let 
me know of his journies beforehand. He returned 
on Thursday, Oct. 16. The next day, (being Friday,) 
after my return from my walk, I saw and discours'd 
with him, and he seemed well. 

On Sunday morning he calTd upon me, and stayed 
with me about an hour, and diseours'd pleasantly, but 
complain'd of an indisposition, as he often would, 
having had a great pain in his knee at intervals for 
several years. The next day being Monday, I ealTd 
at the Museum in the afternoon, but not finding him 
there, I went to Christ Church, and found him sitting 
by the fire. We talk'd as usually of many particulars, 
and he told me, that his distemper (as it plainly now 
appeared) was the yellow jaundice. He had had the 
advice of Dr. Lee, and 'twas thought it would be soon 
conquered. 

Mr. Whiteside told me, the jaundice came by drink- 
ing a pretty deal of bad small beer at Christ Church 
after his journey. Tuesday in the afternoon I call'd 
upon him again, and found him in bed. Ho talk'd 

1 See under Nov. 24, 1729. 
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also; the fourth still lives, as upright in her carriage as when 
she was young, and the intelligent mother of two intelligent 
daughters, one of whom, the wife of Dr. Swift, a physician, 
is distinguished for her talent in writing verses. One of my 
uncles died in England, a mild, excellent creature, more fit 
for solitude than the sea. The other, my tmcle Stephen, 
a fine handsome fellow of great good nature and gallantry, 
was never heard of, after leaving the port of Philadelphia 
for the West Indies. He had a practice of crowding too 
much sail, which is supposed to have been his destruction. 
They said he did it " to get back to his ladies." 

My uncle was the means of saving his namesake, my 
brother Stephen, from a singular destiny. Some Indians, 
who came into the city to traffic, had been observed to notice 
my brother a good deal. It is supposed they saw in his tall 
little person, dark face, and long black hair, a resemblance 
to themselves. One day they enticed him from my grand- 
father's house in Front Street, and taking him to the Dela- 
ware, which was close by, were carrying him off across the 
river, when his uncle descried them andTgave the alarm. His 
threats induced them to come back ; otherwise, it is thought, 
they intended to carry him into their own quarters, and bring 
him up as an Indian; so that, instead of a rare character of 
another sort, an attorney who would rather compound a 
quarrel for his clients than get rich by it, we might have 
had for a brother the Great Buffalo, Bloody Bear, or some 
such grim personage. I vdll indulge myself with the liberty 
of observing in this pLice, that with great diversity of 
character among us, with strong points of dispute even among 
ourselves, and with the usual amount, though not perhaps 
exactly the like nature, of infirmities common to other 
people, some of us, may be, with greater, we have all 
been persons who inherited the power of making sacrifices for 
the sake of a principle. 

My grandfather, though intimate with Dr. Franklin, was 
secretly on the British side of the question when the Ameri- 
can war broke out. He professed to be neutral, and to 
attend only to business; but his neutrality did not avail him. 
One of his most valuably laden ships was burnt in the 
Delaware by the Revolutionists, to prevent its getting into 
the hands of the British ; and besides making free with his 
botargoes, they despatched every now and then a file of 
tioldiers to rule his house of everything else that could be 
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and she is often drunk. This last summer she went 
away from Orkney house near Maidenhead (at which 
she had dined) so drunk that she spew'd in the coach 
all her journey as she went along, a thing much 
noted. 

Nov. 2. My friend Mr. Baker read Blount's Boscobel 
with pleasure, when he was very young, in his father's 
house; as indeed it is a very pleasant, entertaining 
book, and perhaps may contain many things that were 
communicated by father Huddleston, whom Mr. Wood 
heard at Oxford to relate the whole story. It is very 
strange (as Mr. Baker observes) that the king should 
only name father Huddleston once in his long narra- 
tive penn'd by Mr. Pepys, and without due acknow- 
ledgment of his services. But in truth the king is 
too full of himself, and too much forgets his friends. 
When he came to dye, he remembered Mr. Huddle- 
ston "who had preserved him in the tree, and now 
" hoped would preserve his soul" 

Nov. 3. Dr. Caius's book, 1 says Mr. Baker, was a 
posthumous work, but it was left in very safe and 
careM hands, w. archbishop Parker's, who bore 
part of the expense of the edition, as I find in some 
MS. notes of his son sir John Parker. The Dr., in all 
appearance, was a Boman catholic; and yet he joyned 
in communion with the Church of England to the last 
and came to the chapel, and to our prayers, as many 
of tne Roman catholicks did till towards that time 
when the pope sent out his bull <fc c . His successor 
Dr. Legge was popishly affected in a high degree, and 
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had great energy of principle. When the troubles broke out, 
and my father took that violent part in favour of the king, 
a letter was received by her from a person high in authority, 
stating, that if her husband would desist from opposition to 
the general wishes of the colonists, he should remain in 
security; but that if he thought fit to do otherwise, he must 
suffer the consequences which awaited him. The letter con- 
cluded with advising her, as she valued her husband's and 
family's happiness, to use her influence with him to act 
accordingly. To this, " in the spirit of old Eome and 
Greece," as one of her sons has proudly and justly observed 
(I will add, of Old England, and, though contrary to our 
royalist opinions, of New America, too,) my mother replied, 
that she knew her husband's mind too well to suppose for 
a moment that he would so degrade himself; and that the 
writer of the letter entirely mistook her, if he thought her 
capable of endeavouring to persuade him to an action con- 
trary to the convictions of his heart, whatever the conse- 
quences threatened might be. Yet the heart of this excellent 
woman, strong as it was, was already beating with anxiety 
for what might occur ; arid on the day when my father was 
seized, she iell into a fit of the jaundice, so violent, as to 
affect her ever afterwards, and subject a previously fine con- 
stitution to every ill that came across it. 

It was nearly two years before my mother could set off 
with her children for England. She embarked in the Earl of 
Effingham frigate, Captain Dempster, who, from the moment 
she was drawn up the sides of the vessel with her little boys, 
conceived a pity and respect for her, and paid her the most 
cordial attention. In truth, he felt more pity for her than 
he chose to express; for the vessel was old and battered, and 
he thought the voyage not without danger. Nor was it. 
They did very well till they came off the Scilly Islands, when 
a storm arose which threatened to sink them. The ship was 
with difficulty kept above water. Here my mother again 
showed how courageous her heart could be, by the very 
strength of its tenderness. There was a lady in the vessel 
who had betrayed weaknesses of various sorts during the 
voyage ; and who even went so far as to resent the superior 
opinion which the gallant captain could not help entertaining 
of her fellow-passenger. My mother, instead of giving way 
to tears and lamentations, did all she could to keep up the 
spirits of her children. The lady in question did the reverse ; 
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The mannour of Islip was given to the church of 
Westminster by k. Edw. Confessor, who was born at 
Islip. 

The said mannour was formerly the best wooded of 
any mannour that belong'd to Westminster. 

There were formerly above two hundred customary 
tenants that belonged to the mannour. 

St. Martin's Le Grand destroyed in Edw. Vlth's 
time. It was a noble college, founded a little before 
the reign of Wm. Conq. It is sad to consider in 
what a most sacrilegious manner the chappell was 
abus'd after the college was dissolv'd, part of it being 
turn'd into a tavern. 

Nov. 18. Thos. Latymer and others were concerned 
in compiling Edward Vlth's Liturgy, yet Cranmer 
was the chief person ; insomuch that the late Mr. 
Edward Stephens, whom some called father Stephens, 
and others abbat Stephens, used to stile it the Cran- 
merian Liturgy. This Mr. Edward Stephens was a 
good common lawyer, and was great with judge Hale, 
whose Meditations he published. Afterwards he went 
into orders, but was for the Greek rather than Western 
church. He had some particular and singular opinions, 
ras a good, pious, sincere, and religious man, and 
(as I take it) a non-juror. 

^notwithstanding his calling it the Cranmerian 

Liturgy, he made use of the 1st liturgy of k. Edw. 

VI., with some few additions and patches of his own] 

as may be seen in the printed ed. he set out of it of 

which, as well as of Mr. Stephen's other things, 

there were only very few copies printed. Dr. Grabe 

used to communicate with him. He died (I think in 

April) in 17C6, at which time, as I have been well 
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home, she was petitioned for charity by a woman sick and 
ill-clothed. It was in Blackfriars' Road, I think about mid- 
way. My mother, with the tears in her eyes, turned up a 
gateway, or some s T ich place, and beckoning the woman to 
follow, took off her flannel petticoat, and gave it her. It is 
supposed that a cold which ensued, fixed the rheumatism 
upon her for life. Actions like these have doubtless been 
often performed, and do not of necessity imply any great 
virtue in the performer; but they do if they are of a piece 
with the rest of the character. Saints have been made for 
charities no greater. 

The reader will allow me to quote a passage out of a poem 
of mine, because it was suggested by a recollection I had upon 
me of this excellent woman. It is almost the only passage in 
that poem worth repeating, which I mention, in order that he 
may lay the quotation to its right account, and not suppose I 
am anxious to repeat my verses because I fancy they must be 
good. In everything but the word " happy," the picture is 
from life. The bird spoken of is the nightingale the 

" Bird of wakeful glow, 
Whose louder song is like the voice of life, 
Triumphant o'er death's image; but whose deep, 
Low, lovelier note is like a gentle wife, 
, A poor, a pensive, yet a happy one, 
Stealing, when daylight's common tasks are done, 
An hour for mother's work; and singing low, 
"While her tired husband and her children sleep.*' 

I have spoken of my mother during my father's troubles in 
England. She stood by him through them all: and in every- 
thing did more honour to marriage, than marriage did good 
to either of them; for it brought little happiness to her, and 
too many children to both. Of his changes of opinion, as 
well as of fortune, she partook also. She became a Unitarian, 
a Universahst, perhaps a Republican ; and in her new opi- 
nions, as in her old, was apt, I suspect, to be a little too 
peremptory, and to wonder at those who could be of the other 
side. It was her only fault. She would have mended it had 
she lived till now. Though not a republican myself, I have 
been thought, in my time, to speak too severely of kings and 
princes. I think I did, and that society is no longer to be 
bettered in that manner, but in a much calmer and nobler 
way. But I was a witness, in my childhood, to a great deal 
of suffering; I heard of more all over the world ; and kings 
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person was originally a bookbinder, but he performed 
but indifferently. Afterwards he turned ingraver, and 
practised heraldry and surveying. He was a man of. 
parts, but conceited. He might have proved eminent, 
had not he been giddy headed, so as altogether to 
follow no one single profession. He published a map 
of Port Meadow, another of 20 miles round Oxford,, 
and a third of 20 miles round Cambridge. Some/ 
time ago he published proposals for printing a folio 
book of heraldry, which he hath shewed me In MS. 
several times, being a collection of arms made by" 
himself; to which would have been prefixed a dis- 
course about heraldry, and other things would have 
been added. But I believe he met with little en- 
couragement, by reason 'twas not thought he had 
learning enough to write anything well on the sub4 
ject, notwithstanding his collections might be goodj 
He died in the 63rd or grand climacterical year of 
Jiis age. He was of non-juring principles, particularly 
he was against the abjuration oath. 

Dec. 3. On Saturday night came news to the Vice- 
phaneellour, Dr. Butler, of the death of Mr. Joseph 
Bowles, chief keeper of the Bodleian library, and 
fellow of Oriel coll., who died, as Mr. Powell the 
beadle told me, at Shaftesbury in Dorsetshire, the 
place of his nativity, and was buried there on Tues- 
day, Nov. 25, last, so that I suppose he died either 
the Saturday or Sunday foregoing. Of this gentle- 
man (a most vile wicked wretch) frequent mention 
hath been made in these memoirs. He took the de- 
gree of M. A. Oct 12, 1719. Tis incredible what 
damage he did to the Bodleian library, by putting it 
into disorder and confusion, which before, by the 
great pains I had taken in it, and by my taking down 
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giddy as I was young, or rather a great deal more so. I 
attended, but not enough. How often have we occasion to 
wish that we could be older or younger than we are, according 
as we desire to have the benefit of gaiety or experience ! Her 
greatest pleasure during her decay was to lie on a sofa, look- 
ing at the setting sun. She used to liken it to the door 
of iaeaven, and fancy her lost children there, waiting for 
he/ She died in the fifty-third year of her age, in a little 
miniature house which stands in a row behind the church 
tliat has been since built in Somerstown ; and she was 
buried, as she had always wished to be, in the churchyard of 
/Hampstead. 



CHAPTER II. 

CHILDHOOD. 

I HAVE spoken of the Duke of Chandos, to whose nephew, 
Mr. Leigh, my father became tutor. Mr. Leigh, who gave 
me his name, was son of the duke's sister, Lady Caroline, and 
died member of parliament. He was one of the kindest and 
gentlest of men, addicted to those tastes for poetry and 
sequestered pleasure, which were conspicuous in his son, Lord 
Leigh ; for all which reasons it would seem, and contrary to 
the usurping qualities in such cases made and provided, he 
and his family were subjected to one of the most extraordinary 
charges that a defeated claim ever brought drunken witnesses 
to set up, no less than the murder find burial of a set oi 
masons, who weie employed in building a bridge, and whose 
destruction in the act of so doing was to bury both them and 
a monument which they knew of for ever ! To complete the 
romance of the tragedy, a lady, the wife of the usurper, pre- 
sides over the catastrophe. She cries, " Let go !" while the 
poor wretches arc raising a stone at night-time, amidst a scene 
of torches and seclusion ; and clown goes the stone, aided by 
this tremendous father and son, and crushes the victims of her 
ambition ! She meant, us Cowley says Goliah did of David, 

" At once their murder and their monument.* 3 

If a charge of the most awful crimes could be dug up 

against the memories of such men as Thomson and Shenstone, 

or of Cowley, or Cowpcr, or the " Man of Ross," it could 

not have created more laughing astonishment in the minds of 
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There were 24 votes in Magd. coll., whereof ten voted 
for Fysher. But though this was a push between 
Whig and Tory, yet Fysher is by much the worthier 
man, as far as I can yet learn. All the canons of 
Christ Church were against Fysher. Dr. Shippen, 
principal of Brasenose coll., was very zealous for 
Fysher. 

Dec. 5. On Wednesday morning last Mr. George 
Shepheard, B. D. and fellow of Trin. coll., was chosen 
keeper of the Ashmolean museum, in room of Mr. 
Whiteside deceased. This gentleman (whom I do not 
yet know so much as by sight) was senior proctor of 
the university in the year 1719. The electors to this 
post are, the Vice-Chancellor for the time being, the 
dean of Christ Church, the principal of Brazenose 
coll., and the regius professor of physick. Several at 
first appeared for this place, among which was Mr. 
James Fynes, M. A. and fellow of Magd. coll. But 
the Vice-Chancellor himself was against Fynes, (though 
of his own college, and superior in merit to Shep- 
heard,) alledging, that Trinity college having served 
their college in electing Dr. Jenner Margaret professor, 
he could not but serve them again ; a strange reason 
for a Vice-Chancellor, not regarding merit. Mr. Henry 
n ~ iel coll. likewise appeared, but the 
ifc.o vhurch having also declared for Shep- 
**, 10 was found at last (one of the proctors being 
of Trin. coll.) that it could not be carried against 
Shepheard, as it might, had the Vice-Chancellor been 
guided by principles of honour and not of party. He 
was accordingly elected. For my own part I was 
always, and still am, of opinion that a layman, and 
not a man in orders, much less a priest and a B D 
ought to have this place, which depends so much on 
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innovation, therefore it has the pure, sweet air of antiquity 
about it ; and as I am fond of local researches in any quarter, 
it may be pardoned me if in this instance I would fain know 
even the meaning of its name. There is no Northgate, East- 
gate, or Westgate in Middlesex : what, then, is Southgate? 
No topographer tells us ; but an old map of the country 
twenty-five miles round London, drawn up some years pre- 
vious to my childhood, is now before me ; and on looking at 
the boundaries of E afield Chase, I see that the "Chase-gate," 
the name most likely of the principal entrance, is on the 
north side of it, by North-Hall and Potter's Bar ; while 
Southgate, which has also the name of " South Street," is on 
the Chase's opposite border ; so that it seems evident that 
Southgate meant the southern entrance into the chase, and 
that the name became that of a village from the growth of a 
street. The street, in all probability, was the consequence of 
a fair held in a wood which ran on the western side of it, and 
which, in the map, is designated " Bush Fair." Bush^ in old 
English, meant not only a hedge, but a wood ; as Bois or 
Bosco does in French and Italian. Moses and the " burning 
bush " is Moses and the " burning wood ; " which, by the 
way, presents a much grander idea than the modicum of 
hedge commonly assigned to the celestial apparition. There 
is a good deal more wood in the map than is now to be found. 
I wander in imagination through the spots marked in the 
neighbourhood, with their pleasant names Wooclsicle, Wood 
Green, Palmer Green, Nightingale Hall, &c , and fancy my 
father and mother listening to the nightingales, and loving the 
new little baby, who has now lived to see more years than 
they did. 

Southgate lies in a cross-countiy road, running from Ed- 
monton through Enfield Chase into Hertfordshire. It is in 
the parish of Edmonton ; HO that we may fancy the Merry 
Devil of that place still playing Ins pranks hereabouts, and 
helping innocent lovers to a wedding, as in the sweet little 
play attributed to Dry den. For as to any such devils going 
to a p ] aoe less hannomouK, it is not to be thought possible by 
good Christians. Furthermore, to show what classical ground 
is round about Souihgute, and how it is associated with the 
best days of Engli.sh genius, both old and new, Edmonton is 
the birthplace of Marlowe, flic father of our drama, and of 
my friend Homo, his congenial eelebrator. In Edmonton 
churchyard lies Cluules Lamb; in Ilighgate churchyard, 
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was beheaded. This lady Jane was adorned with in- 
comparable parts, and is said to have had such a 
genius and forwardness to learning, as to understand 
Greek and Latin as well as her own mother tongue. 
Instead of those exercises other young ladies used to 
follow, she followed her book. They say she read 
Greek with great pleasure, without any translation. 
When once at her father's park there was a g^eat 
hunting, with other sports -, whilst others were di- 
verting themselves at it, she was in her room all the 
time, reading Plato's Phsedon in the original Greek. 
Other stories of like nature are told of her, which 
though partly true, yet a great deal must be. supposed 
to be owing to flattery. I have two of her letters 
among my collections written in Latin, but those I 
transcribed from a printed book. Quaere, what MS. 
letters there are of her's without any regard to Mr. 
Strype or any other late collector ? 

Dec. 14. Sir James Hales, as Heylin hath observed, 
one of the justices of the common pleas in king Edw. 
Vlth's time, was the only person of the council that 
most resolutely refused to subscribe the instrument 
for disinheriting the lady Mary, and settling the crown 
upon the lady Jane Grey, which as it was a most 
laudable act, so he was, when queen Mary came to 
the crown, most deservedly rewarded for it. Dugdale 
makes this sir James Hales not one of the justices of 
the common pleas, but one of the justices of the king's 
bench : and this I think is true. Quaere about him, 
and whether the present family of the Hales's be not 
descended from him ? Also, whether he was not a 
Cambridge man, and a -writer ? 

Yesterday Dr. Tanner called upon me ; and told me 
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and doubly did I then become sensible of all the marks of 
affection which I called to mind; of the unusual things which 
she had done for me ; of the neglect, alas ! which they had 
too often experienced from me, though not to her knowledge ; 
and of the mixture of tenderness and anxiety which I had 
always noted in her face. I was the youngest and least robust 
of her sons, and during early childhood I used hardly to 
recover from one illness .before I was seized with another. 
The doctor said I must have gone through an extraordinary 
amount of suffering. I have sometimes been led to consider 
this as the first layer of that accumulated patience with which, 
in after life, I had occasion to fortify myself ; and the suppo- 
sition has given rise to many consolatory reflections on the 
subject of endurance in general. 

To assist my recovery from one of these illnesses, I was 
taken to the coast of France, where, as usual, I fell into 
another ; and one of my earliest recollections is of a good- 
natured French woman, the mistress of the lodging-house at 
Calais, who cried over the " poore littel boy," because I was a 
heretic. She thought I should go to the deviL Poor soul 1 
What torments must the good-hearted woman have under- 
gone ; and what pleasant pastime it is for certain of her loud 
and learned inferiors to preach such doctrines, careless of the 
injuries they inflict, or even hoping to inflict them for the sake 
of some fine deity-degrading lesson, of which their sordid 
imaginations and splenetic itch of dictation assume the neces- 
sity. It was lucky for me that our hostess was a gentle, not 
a violent bigot, and susceptible at her heart of those better 
notions of God which are instinctive in the best natures. She 
might otherwise have treated me, as a late traveller says, 
infants have been treated by Catholic nurses, and murdered 
in order to save me.* 

In returning from the coast of France, we stopped at Deal, 
and I found myself, one evening, standing with an elder brother 
on the beach, looking at a shoal of porpoises, creatures of 
which he had given me some tremendous, mysterious notion. 
I remember, as if it were yesterday, feeling the shades of 
evening, and the solemnity of the spectacle, with an awful 
intensity. There they were, tumbling along in the foam, 
what exactly I knew not, but fearful creatures of some sort. 
My brother spoke to me of them in an under tone of voice, 

* Letters from the Bye-ways of Italy. By Mrs. Henry Stisted. 
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things relating to Oxford. Dr. Tanner shakes his 
head at it. 

Sir Thomas Sebright hath a fine paper copy of the 
folio -edition (I hear) of lord Clarendon's history with 
draughts, finely done, of all the great persons men- 
tioned in the history. I know not who drew them, 
but I am told they were taken from the originals. 
Sir Thomas gave sixty guineas, I hear, for this copy, 
and the duke of Ohandois, ('tis said,) when he after- 
wards saw it, declared he would have given ten more 
guineas for it. 

Dec. 22. On Sunday Dec. 7, this month ann. 1729, 
died at Reading in Berks, where he hath lived with 
his wife many years, Mr. Benjamin Shirley, book- 
seller, who lived formerly in Oxford, and was a great 
auctioneer there, and much noted on that account, 
tho' nothing near so eminent that way as Mr. Edmund 
Millington, a London bookseller, whom he imitated, 
and who was certainly the most eminent auctioneer 
that ever was or ever will be in England. He, the 
said Shirley, died in an advanced age, being near 
fourscore. 

Dec. 25. In Mr. Baker of Cambridge is a great 
deal of learning joyned with an uncommon degree of 
modesty and politeness. 

Dec. 29. Of the old translation of the Psalms in 
metre, Mr. Baker hath the same opinion with me : 
they have stood their ground against the greatest 
men : first archbp. Parker's translation printed by 
John Day, 4to., (now very scarce,) which Mr. Baker 
hath seen ; and next king James's translation, beau- 
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to a book called the Looking -Glass ; and there was a fabulous 
-wild-beast, a portrait of which, in some picture-book, un- 
speakably shocked me. It was called the Mantichora. It 
had the head of a man, grinning with rows of teeth, and the 
body of a wild-beast, brandishing a tail armed with stings. 
It was sometimes called by the ancients Jfartichora. But I 
did not know that. I took the word to be a horrible com- 
pound of man and tiger. The beast figures in Pliny and the 
old travellers. Apollonius had heard of him. He takes a 
fearful joy in describing him, even from report : 

" Apollonius asked ; if they had among them the Marti- 
chora.' 'What!' said larchas, c have you heard of that 
animal ; for if you have, you have probably heard something 
extraordinary of its figure.' ' Great and wonderful things 
have I heard of it,' replied Apollonius. l It is of the number 
of quadrupeds, has a head like a man's, is as large as a lion 
with a tail from which bristles grow, of the length of a cubit 
all as sharp as prickles, which it shoots forth like so many 
arrows against its pursuers.' " * 

That sentence, beginning " Great and wonderful things," 
proves to me, that Apollonius must once have been a little 
boy, looking at the picture-books. The possibility of such 
" creatures" being "pursued" never occurred to me. Alex- 
ander, I thought, might have been encountered while crossing 
the Granicus, and elephants might be driven into the sea; 
but how could any one face a beast with a man's head ? One 
look of its horrid countenance (which it always carried front- 
ing you, as it went by I never imagined it seen in profile) 
would have been enough, I concluded, to scare an army. 
Even full-grown dictionary makers have been fiightened out 
of their propriety at the thought of him. " Mantichora," 
says old Morell u bestia horrenda " (a brute fit to give one 
the horrors). 

In vain my brother played me repeated tricks with this 
frightful anomaly. I was always ready to be frightened again. 
At one time he would grin like the Mantichora; then he 
would roar like him ; then call about him in the dark. I 
remember his asking me to come up to him one night at the 
top of the house. I ascended, and found the door shut. 
Suddenly a voice came thiough the key-hole, saying, in its 
hollowesfc tones, " The Mantichora' s coming." Down I rushed 
to the parlour, fancying the terror at my heels. 
* Berwick's Translation, p, 176. 
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martyrs, and confessors, with other things very proper, 
and even sentences too sometimes of scripture, tho' 
not in the vulgar tongue. 

Jan. 3. In Sept, last died the celebrated sir Richard 
Steel, kt., a man that some years ago made a great 
noise upon account of a paper called The Spectator, 
which came out a great while together, and havebeea 
since printed together in many volumes ; but the best 
of these Spectators were done by Mr. Addison. 

Jan. 4. The great house standing in the entrance 
into Grampole, over against the lower end of Christ 
Church, Oxford, which belonged formerly to col. Crook, 
was built by one Mr. John Smith, (shortly after maior of 
the city,) and cost him (as 'tis credibly reported) above 
<1300 ; and it cost the col. neer <150 after he had 
purchased it, in building of two stables, one that 
would hold six horses, and the other four. The garden 
plot is not large, and the hall but small ; and all the 
other roomes (which are many) very good. It was 
some years before 1679 a boarding school, and called 
Virgin's Hall, because usually between twenty or 
thirty young ladies were boarded in it. So in an 
original letter written from Malmesbury, Nov. 19, 
1679, to the earl of Anglesey, lord privy seal, at 
Anglesey house in Drury lane, London, by Mr. Thos. 
Gilbert the independent, who was then about buying 
it for his lordship, and adds at the same time, " The 
only inconvenience is that it neither has, nor can 
' have, a coach house belonging to it ; but standing 
' in the entrance into Grampole, over against the 
' lower end of Christ Church, where are diverse of 
* the canons' coach-houses still standing empty, choice 
k whereof may be had at easy rates. The house is no 
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on the wall. Up I jumped, aghast ; and the invalid lay 
rolling with laughter. 

So healthily had I the good fortune to be brought up in 
point of religion, that (to anticipate a remark which might have 
come in at a less effective place) I remember kneeling one day 
^t~the school-church during the Litany, when the thought fell 
upon me " Suppose eternal punishment should be true." An 
unusual sense of darkness and anxiety crossed me but only 
for a moment. The next instant the extreme absurdity and 
impiety of the notion restored me to my ordinary feelings ; 
and from that moment to this, respect the mystery of the 
past as I do, and attribute to it what final good out of fugi- 
tive evil I may, I have never for one instant doubted the 
transitoriness of the doctrine and the unexclusive goodness of 
futurity. All those question-begging argumentations of the 
churches and schools, which are employed to reconcile the 
inflictions of the nursery to the gift of reason, and which 
would do quite as well for the absurdities of any one creed as 
another (indeed, they would be found to have done so, were 
we as deeply read in the religions of the East as of the West), 
come to nothing before the very modesty to which they appeal, 
provided it is a modesty healthy and loving. The more even 
of fugitive evil which it sees (and no ascertained evil suffered 
by any individual creature is otherwise), nay, the more which 
is disclosed to it in the very depths and concealments of 
nature, only the more convinces it that the great mystery of 
all things will allow of no lasting evil, visible or invisible ; 
and therefore it concludes that the evil which does exist is for 
some good purpose, and for the final blessing of all sentient 
beings, of whom it takes a care so remarkable. 

I know not whether it was fortunate or unfortunate for 
me, humanly speaking, that my mother did not see as far into 
healthiness of training in other respects as in this. Some of 
the bad consequences to myself were indeed obvious, as the 
reader has seen ; but it may have enabled me to save worse 
to others. If I could find any fault with her memory (speaking 
after an ordinary fashion), it would be that I was too deli- 
cately bred, except as to what is called good living. My 
parents were too poor for luxury. But she set me an example 
of such excessive care and anxiety for those about us, that I 
remember I could not see her bite off the ends of her thread 
while at work without being in pain till I was sure she would 
not swallow them. She used to be so agitated at the sight of 
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know not well what answer Felton made, unless it 
be that he said he knew of no conventicles in Oxford^ 
and that I went to no conventicle. As for my own 
part, there being no non-juring place for worship in 
Oxford, I continue in my own room and pray by my* 
self, using the Common Prayer, and that with greater 
consistence than go to the public churches and joyn 
with them but partly. 

March 13. Kingston upon Thames, March 4. On 
Monday last (March 2) our sexton, with his son and 
daughter, being employed in digging a grave, part of 
the antient chappell called St. Mary's (which is an 
old Gothick building, where formerly the south Saxon 
kings used to be crowned, six of whose pictures, to- 
gether with king John's, whose coronation ceremony 
was there performed, are still remaining on the walls, 
tho' 'tis at least 1300 years old) fell in upon them, 
killed the sexton and one man upon the spot, buried 
and wounded several others, and buried in the graye 
both the son and daughter for above three hours, 
during which time many were employed in digging 
out the rubbish in order to get at the bodies that 
were buried. After the removal of the timber and 
several loads of rubbish, they heard very plainly some 
loud groans and cries in the grave : soon after they 
came to the heads of two persons: the man was 
speechless, and almost dead, having his head closely 
confined between two stones ; the woman was not so 
much pressed ; but being immediately taken care of 
by Dr. Cranmer, they are both in a fair way of reco- 
very. This church and chapel has for many years 
been wanting rebuilding. The damage, besides the 
lives already lost, is computed at above 1000, 
Northampt. Merc. March 9 ; 1729-30. 
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swearing in our family ; there was none in our school (Christ 
Hospital); and I seldom ever fell in the way of it anywhere 
except in books; so that the practice was not put into my 
head. I look upon Tom Jones, who swore, as an angel of 
light compared with Blifil, who, I am afraid, swore no more 
than myself. Steele, I suspect, occasionally rapped out an 
oath; which is not to be supposed of Addison. And this, 
again, might tempt me into a grudge against my nonjuring 
turn of colloquy; for I must own that I prefer open-hearted 
Steele with all his faults, to Addison with all his essays. But 
habit is habit, negative as well as positive. Let him that is 
without one, cast the first sarcasm. 

After all, swearing was once seriously objected to ine, and 
I had given cause for it. I must own, that I even begged 
hard to be allowed a few oaths. It was for an article in 
a magazine (the New Monthly), where. I had to describe a 
fictitious person, whose character I thought required it ; and 
I pleaded truth to nature, and the practice of the good old 
novelists ; but in vain. The editor was not to be entreated. 
He was Mr. Theodore Hook. Perhaps this was what gave 
rise to the poet's impression. 

But to return to my reminiscences. It may appear sur- 
prising to some, that a child brought up in such scruples of 
conscience, and particularly in such objections to pugnacity, 
should have ever found himself in possession of such toys as a 
drum and a sword. A distinguished economist, who was 
pleased the other day to call me the "spoiled child of the 
public" (a title which I should be proud to possess), ex- 
pressed his astonishment that a person so " gentle " should 
have been a fighter in the thick of politics. But the " gentle- 
ness" was the reason. I mean, that under certain circum- 
stances of training, the very love of peace and comfort, in 
begetting a desire to see those benefits partaken by others, 
begets a corresponding indignation at seeing them withheld. 

I am aware of the perils of reaction to which this feeling 
tends ; of the indulgence in bad passions which it may dis- 
guise ; of the desirableness of quietly advocating whatever is 
quietly to be secured; of the perplexity occasioned to all 
these considerations by the example which appears to be set 
by nature herself in her employment of storm and tempest ; 
and of the answer to be given to that perplexity by the 
modesty of human ignorance and its want of certainty of 
foresight. Nevertheless, till this question be settled (and the 
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and most learned men belonging to the church of 
Hereford. Mr. Brome says he alwayes enquired very 
kindly after me. The said Mr. Gordon was certainly 
a very learned man. He had been professor of He- 
brew and Humanity at Aberdeen. At the Revolution 
he was one of the ejected Scotish episcopal clergy. 
Thence he came into England, and was made master 
of the free school at Bray near Maidenhead in Berks, 
where he was, after the year 1690, (it was about the 
beginning of 1693,) the very first master I had for 
the Latin tongue, for I learned my accidence of him. 
After some time leaving the school, (being succeeded 
by Mr. James Gibson, who was my second master, 
and was so till I came to the university,) he was pre- 
ferred in Herefordshire, and was one of the preben- 
daries of Hereford. He married in the said county 
of Hereford, but, I think, had no children. I know 
not whether he ever published any thing, but I re- 
member when the " Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence" 
came out, when I was a boy, some said they believed 
him to be the author. He was a man that had a very 
great affection for me when he was my master, as 
had also my second master, particularly for my dili- 
gence and promptness, which they both admired, and 
would often say that I needed no spur, and indeed 
(if I may be allowed to note this) I was never 
whipped by either of them, notwithstanding they 
were both severe enough to such as deserved cor- 
rection. 

April 4. On the 1st inst., being Wednesday, Mr. 
Robert Wood, nephew of Ant. Wood, told me that he 
is 68 years old. He said he thought his uncle Antony 
had been 66 years old at least, whereas (as I told 
him) he was not compleat 63. He said (and so have 
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religions doctrine, never afterwards quitted me; though, in 
consequence of the temperament which I inherited from one 
parent, and the opinions which I derived from both, it took a 
direction singularly cheerful. For a man is but his parents, 
or some other of his ancestors, drawn out My father, though 
a clergyman of the Established Church, had settled, as well as 
my mother, into a Christian of the Universalist persuasion, 
which believes in the final restoration of all tilings. It was 
hence that I learned the impiety (as I have expressed it) of 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. In the present day, a 
sense of that impiety, in some way or other, whether of doubt 
or sophistication, is the secret feeling of nine-tenths of all 
churches; and every church will discover, before long, that 
it must rid itself of the doctrine, if it would not cease to exist. 
Love is the only creed destined to survive all others. They 
who think that no church can exist without a strong spice of 
terror, should watch the growth of education, and see which 
system of it is the most beloved. They should see also which 
system in the very nursery is growing the most ridiculous. 
The threat of the "black man and the coal-hole" has vanished 
from all decent infant training. What answer is the -father, 
who would uphold the worst form of it, to give to the child 
whom he has spared the best ? 

How pleasant it is, in reviewing one's life, to look back on 
the circumstances that originated or encouraged any kindly 
tendency! I behold, at this moment, with lively distinct- 
ness, the handsome face of Miss C., who was the first person 
I remember seeing at a pianoforte ; and I have something of a 
like impression of that of Miss M., mother, if I mistake not, 
or, at all events, near relation, of my distinguished friend 
Sheridan Knowles. My parents and his were acquainted. 
My mother, though fond of music, and a gentle singer in her 
way, had missed the advantage of a musical education, partly 
from her coming of a half-quaker stock, partly (as I have 
said before) from her having been too diffident to avail her- 
self of the kindness of Dr. Franklin, who offered to teach her 
the guitar. 

The reigning English composer at that time was " Mr. 
Hook," as he was styled at the head of his songs. He was 
the father of my punctilious editor of the magazine, and had 
a real, though small vein of genius, which was none the 
better for its being called upon to flow profusely for Kanelagh 
and Vauxhall. He was composer of the " Lass of Richmond 
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dysche of the sayd parke ys in decay of heddyschyng, 
whych most nedes be mad xs. 1 scor poll whyche wyll 
cost every poll iii d & the old wod In wyttnes to thys 

they ven the sayd Bawff & hys company hath 

set to ther seles the day & yer abowe wrytten. 

Mr, Ward at the same time lent me a MS. paper 
thus : 

The liospytall lande. 

Inprimis A capitall measuage, called the hospitall, 
wth three acres of pasture thereunto adioininge. 

A close arrable in severall conteininge fower acres 
called the Spittell close. 

Also one wood conteininge twentie acres called 
Spittell wood. 

Also fowrtene acres of meadowe lienge in severall, 
beinge in a close called Spittell meade. 

Also eight acres of arrable land lienge in Wallington 
field. 

There is also lienge dispersed diversly in the parishe 
of Clothall twentie acres or theraboutes. Some lie in 
Rushden field, but the number is traknowen. 

Indorsed The Hospitall Land at Clothall frc. 

Copies of another MS. paper I received at the same 
time, indorsed Charge of Clothall. 

There is a free chappie, called the free chappie of 
Clothall, in the countie of Hertf., to wch. doth belonge 
cc acres of medow, wood, pasture and arrable lande 
lyeng in Clothall Weston Quixwood and Buckland in 
the county aforesaid, now possessed by Georg Burgoyn 
gent, and Tho. Burgoyn gent., wch. chappie and landes 
are graunted in fFee to be held in socag by her majesties 
letters patentes. To prove that the same was such a 
free chappie as ought [to] come to hir Matie by the 
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culTd the flow'ret's bloom;" "Oh, thou wert born to please 
me;" "Here's a health to all good lasses;" "Youth's the 
season made for joys;" " Gently touch the warbling tyre;" 
" No, 'twas neither shape nor feature;" " Pray, Goody, please 
to moderate;" " Hope told a flattering tale ;" and a hundred 
others, were all foreign compositions, chiefly Italian, Every 
burlesque or luffo song, of any pretension 3 was pretty sure to 
be Italian. 

When Edwin, Fawcett, and others, were rattling a\vay, 
in the happy comic songs of O'Keeffe, with his triple rhymes 
and illustrative jargon, the audience little suspected that they 
were listening to some of the finest animal spirits of the south 
to Piccini, Paesiello, and Cimarosa. Even the wild Irish- 
man thought himself bound to go to Naples, before he could 
get a proper dance for his gaiety. The only genuine 
English compositions worth anything at that time, were 
almost confined to Shield, Dibdin, and Storace, the last ot 
whom, the author of " Lullaby," who was an Italian born 
in England, formed the golden link between the music ot 
the two countries, the only one, perhaps, in which English, 
accentuation and Italian flow were ever truly amalgamated ; 
though I -must own that I am heretic enough (if present 
fashion is orthodoxy) to believe, that Arne was a real musical 
genius, of a very pure, albeit not of the very first water. He 
has set, indeed, two songs of Shakspeare's (the " Cuckoo 
song," and " Where the bee sucks,") in a spirit of perfect 
analogy to the words, as well as of the liveliest musical inven- 
tion; and his air of "Water parted," in Artaxerxes, winds 
about the feelings with an earnest and graceful tenderness of 
regret, worthy in the highest degree of the affecting beauty 
of the sentiment.* 

All the favourite poetry of the day, however, was- of one 
cast. I have now before me a Select Collection of English 
Songs, by Eitson, published in the year 1783, in three 
volumes octavo, the last of which contains the musical airs. 
The style is of the following description: 

Almeria's face, her shape, her air, 

With charms resistless wound the heart, &c. p. 2. 

* " Dr. Haydn was delighted with Artaxerxes ; and he told my dear 
mother (for he was frequently with us at Vauxhall) that he had not 
an idea we had such an opera in the English language.'* Letter of 
Mrs. Henslow in Cradock's Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, 
Vol. iv. p. 133. 
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abilia, of Gantalrigice for Oxonicz, as if the scholars 
had went from Cambridge to Northampton, and began 
to settle an university there upon account of the con- 
test A. 1246 ; whereas there was no such difference 
then at Cambridge, (which was not indeed then 
become an university,) but it was at Oxford; and 
'twas certainly from Oxford that the scholars went on 
that account, the affronts they had received from the 
townsmen of Oxford being so very great that they 
could not bear with them. But they continued not 
long from Oxford, matters being made up much to 
the advantage of the scholars: but 'twas 'very much 
against the inhabitants of Northampton's inclinations 
and desires, that schools began to be opened there 
should be shut up, and a stop put to the prospect they 
were in of their town becoming an university. 

May 16. On the tenth inst., being Sunday, meeting 
Mr. Thos. Wood of the Racket court upon Magd. 
bridge as I was walking, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, to Headington to dinner, he told me that his 
uncle Antony was not ill used at Merton college, or 
ejected the common room upon account of any differ- 
ence with the college, but that the ill will shewed 
him there was only by sir Tho. Clayton and sir 
Thomas's party, because Antony used to give no 
better character of him than that he was head of 
Merton college and a knight. 

May 26. Richard I. was born at Oxon. A. 1157. 
He instituted the first mayor of Oxon., (as he did of 
London,) and two aldermen, Henry III. adding two 
more. He received the citizens of Oxon. into the 
same rights and privileges with the citizens of London, 
and gave the mayor of Oxon. a privilege of being his 
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a difference between the little smooth-faced boy afc his 
mother's knee,* encouraged to lift up his voice to the piano- 
forte, and the battered grey-headed senior, looking again, for 
the first time, on what he had sung at the distance of more 
than half a century ! Life often seems a dream ; but there 
are occasions when the sudden re-appearance of early objects, 
by the intensity of their presence, not only renders the in- 
terval less present to the consciousness than a very dream, 
but makes the portion of life which preceded it seem to have 
been the most real of all things, and our only undreaming 
time. 

" Alone, by the light of the moon," and " Dans votre lit !" 
how had they not been thumbed and thrown aside by all the 
pianoforte young ladies our mothers and grandmothers 
fifty years ago, never to be brought forth again, except by an 
explorer of old stalls, and to meet, perhaps, with no sym- 
pathy but in his single imagination ! Yet there I stood; and 
Wardour Street, every street, all London, as it now exists, 
became to me as if it had never been. The universe itself 
was nothing but a poor sitting-room in the year '89 or '90, 
with my mother in it bidding me sing, Miss C. at the piano- 
forte harpsichord more likely, and my little sister, Mary, 
with her round cheeks and blue eyes, wishing me to begin. 
What a great singer is that little boy to those loving relations, 
and how Miss C., with all her good nature, must be smiling 
at the importance of little boys to their mothers ! " Alone, 
by the light of the moon," was the " show song," but " Dans 
votre lit " was the favourite with my sister, because, in her 
ignorance of the French language, she had associated the 
name of her brother with the sound of the last word. 

The song was a somewhat gallant, but very decorous song, 
apostrophizing a lady as a lily in the flower-bed. It was 
"silly, sooth," and "dallied with the innocence of love" in 
those days, after a fashion which might have excited livelier 
ideas in the more restricted imaginations of the present. The 
reader lias seen that my mother, notwithstanding her chari- 
tableness to the poor maid-servant, was a woman of strict 
morals ; the tone of the family conversation was scrupulously 
correct, though, perhaps, a little flowery and Thomson-like 
(Thomson was the favourite poet of most of us); yet the songs 
that were sung at that time by the most fastidious might be 
thought a shade freer than would suit the like kind of society 
at present* Whether we are more innocent in having become 
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continued, very few would have remained to carry on 
the university affairs, as Mr. Twyne observes, p. 2( 
from Mr. Stow, and from certain verses of an uncertain 
author de revocandis scholarilus, which the said Mr. 
Twyne found prefixed to Master Dumbleton's Quses- 
tions in Merton coll. library. 

June 8. This spring (1730) they pulled down the 
old kitchin and hall of All Souls' coll., and now they 
are building new ones, which though they may be 
perhaps more fine in appearance, yet all that I have 
heard speak thereof say they will be nothing near so 
strong as the old ones, which were built as if the 
founder designed they should last for ever. 

The church of St. Mary in Oxford was the principal 
or chief church of the derus or scholars (for that was 
the meaning of derus in those times) in the reign of 
Edward II., as Brian Twyne observes p. 301 of his 
Apology, but how long before that time it was so, I 
cannot at present tell precisely, tho' no doubt but it 
was some years. 

St. Frideswide's fair was in old time a most famous 
thing, and merchants and tradesmen used to come 
thither from all parts. It was first granted by Hen. I. 
to be kept within the bounds of the priory of St. 
Frideswide every year, upon the feast of St. Benedict, 
Jan. 12th, for twelve days together, which afterwards 
Hen. III. translated to St. Frideswide's day, 19th 
Oct. It was kept in St. Frideswide's meadow. 
During the fair the prior of St. Frideswide's had 
vast privileges, and as soon as it began, the keys of 
all the gates of the city used to be surrendered or 
delivered up to him by the mayor and bailyffs in token 
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also a successful dramatist ; "but her novels, which were written 
in a style to endure, were her chief merits. 

My mother was one of their greatest admirers. I have 
heard her expatiate with delight on the characters in Nature 
and Art, which, though not so masterly a novel as the Simple 
Story, and a little wilful in the treatment, was full of matter 
for reflection, especially on conventional, and what are now 
called " class" points. Dr. Philpotts would have accused my 
mother of disaffection to the Church ; and she would not have 
mended the matter by retreating on her admiration of Bishops 
Hoadley and Shipley. Her regard for the reverend author of 
Meditations in a Flower Garden would have made the doctor 
smile, though she would have recovered, perhaps, something 
of his good opinion by her admiration of Dr. Young and his 
Night Thoughts. But Young deluded her with his groans 
against the world, and his lamentations for his daughter. She 
did not know that he was a preferment-hunter, who was pros- 
perous enough to indulge in the " luxury of woe,'' and to 
groan because his toast was not thrice buttered. 

Eanelagh and Vauxhall, as painted in Miss Burney's novels, 
were among the fashionable amusements of those days. My 
mother was neither rich nor gay enough to see much of them ; 
but she was no ascetic, and she went where others did, as occa- 
sion served. My father, whose manners were at once high- 
bred and lively, had some great acquaintances ; but I recollect 
none of them personally, except an old lady of quality, -who 
(if memory does not strangely deceive me, and give me a per- 
sonal share in what I only heard talked of ; for old auto- 
biographers of childhood must own themselves liable to such 
confusions) astounded me one day, by letting her false teeth 
slip out, and clapping them in again. 

I had no idea of the existence of such phenomena, and could 
almost as soon have expected her to take off her head and re- 
adjust it. She lived in Red Lion Square, a quarter in different 
estimation from what it is now. It was at her house, I "Re- 
lieve, that my father one evening met Wilkes. He did ]jiot 
know him by sight, and happening to fall into conversation 
with him, while the latter sat looking down, he said something 
in Wilkes's disparagement; on which the jovial demagogue 
looked up in his face, and burst out a laughing. 

I do not exactly know how people dressed at that time ; 
but I believe that sacks, and negligees, and toupees were go- 
ing out, and the pigtail and the simpler modern style of dress 
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Chancellor, his service at the same time. Then Mr, 
Whistler addressed himself to Dr. Middleton, telling 
him, the Vice-Chancellor presented him with his SEN 
vice, and offered, that if he pleased he would have 
him have the degree of Dr. of Div. conferred upon him 
by way of being presented ad eundem, that is, that he 
should have the same honour here with respect to the 
degree of D.D. as he had at Cambridge. The Dr, 
returned his service to the Vice-Chancellor, and said, 
he accepted of the office as a great honour. Mr. 
Whistler went off, but returned soon back, and desired 
the Dr. would write down his name, which accordingly 
he did. My lord after this stayed with me 'till after 
twelve, and then went off with Dr. Middleton, Mr. 
Hay, and Mr. Murray, two men-servants waiting all 
this time below. My lord all the time he was with 
me diverted himself with looking upon books, and in 
usefull beneficial! discourse. At two o'clock the con- 
vocation was held, and a great concourse there was. 
My lady Oxford and my lady Margaret, the earl's 
daughter and only child, being there ; my lord (who 
had many years before had the honorary degree of 
M. A. conferred on him) was created Dr. of Civil Law, 
and Dr. Middleton was presented to the degree of 
D.D., that is, admitted to what he had before had in 
Cambridge. My lord was presented by Dr. Thompson, 
LL.D., of St. John's coll.; who spoke, as I hear, 
chiefly about his skill in politics, instead of his being 
a great friend to learning, and of his making a most 
noble collection of books written and printed. Dr. 
Middleton was presented ad eundem by the Margaret 
professor, Dr. Jenner. My lord &e. went out of 
town on Saturday morning, June 6th, in order for 
Wimpole, but to see several places of note as they 
went along. 
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* noble." The Commons seemed to me to nave the advan- 
tage ; though they surprised me with lounging on the benches 
and retaining their hats. I was not then informed enough to 
know the difference between apparent and substantial import- 
ance ; much less aware of the positive exaltation, which that 
very simplicity, and that absence of pretension, gave to the 
most potent assembly in Europe. 



CHAPTER III. 

SCHOOL-DATS. 

BOOKS for children during the latter part of the -eighteenth 
century had been in a bad way, with sordid and merely 
plodding morals ethics that were necessary perhaps for a 
certain stage in the progress of commerce and for its greatest 
ultimate purposes (undreamt of by itself), but which thwarted 
healthy and large views of society for the time being. They 
were the consequences of an altogether unintellectual state of 
trade, aided and abetted by such helps to morality as 
Hogarth's pictures of the Good and Bad Apprentice, which 
identified virtue with prosperity. 

Hogarth, in most of his pictures, was as healthy a moralist 
as he supposed himself, but not for the reasons which he 
supposed. The gods he worshipped were Truth and Pru- 
dence ; but he saw more of the carnal than spiritual beauties 
of either. He was somewhat of a vulgarian in intention as 
well as mode. But wherever there is genius, there is a 
genial something greater than the accident of breeding, than 
the prevailing disposition, or even than the conscious design ; 
and this portion of divinity within the painter, saw fair-play 
between his conventional and immortal part. It put the 
beauty of colour into his mirth, the counteraction of mirth 
into his melancholy, and a lesson beyond his intention into 
all : that is to say, it suggested redemptions and first causes 
for the objects of his satire ; and thus vindicated the justice 
of nature, at the moment when he was thinking of little but 
the pragmaticalness of art. 

The children's books in those days were Hogarth's pictures 
taken in their most literal acceptation. Every good boy was 
to ride in his coach, and be a lord mayor; and every bad boy 
was to be hung, or eaten by lions. The gingerbread was 
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sity ; a privilege which the university may still, if* 
they please, make use of. See Twyne, p. 313. 

July 3. The three scholars that were hanged to 
the townsmen of Oxford were much talked of, and 
afforded matter to some historians, particularly to 
Matth. Paris. The punishment of the townesmea 
was, to go to every church in Oxon. barefooted and 
barebacked, with rods in their hands, and to recehe 
absolution from the parish priests, and to pay a mark 
of silver every year to the scholars, which the townes- 
men got taken off afterwards, upon their giving part 
of the land called Middeney to Osney abbey, upon 
condition that the abbat of Osney every year paid a 
mark to the prior of St. Frideswyde for the use of the 
university. Moreover, they were to entertain with a 
handsome collation, every year upon St. Nicholas' 
day, an hundred poor scholars, the abbat of Eynsham 
being to pay sixteen shillings yearly for the collation 
or banquet, which when the said abbat of Eynsham 
afterwards refused, he was cited to the ehancellour's 
court, and was cast. See Br. Twyne, p. 269. 

July 13. Mr. Baker tells me that he corresponded 
with bp. Burnett, and is one of those few that must 
always speak well of him ; for tho ? he used great 
freedom in censuring and correcting his two first vols. 
of the History of the Reformation, (as we find in the 
last,) such as might have justly drawn down his re- 
sentments upon him, yet he treated him like a friend, 
and a man of honour ; and Mr. Bedford being then 
under confinement, at Mr. Baker's request he had 
undertaken to sollicite his affaire, and would (Mr. 
Baker believes) have then effected it, had he not died 
whilst it was in agitation : and Mr. Baker had the 
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but I went through a great deal of fear in the process. I 
became convinced, that if I did not put moral courage in the 
place of personal, or, in other words, undergo any stubborn 
amount of pain and wretchedness, lather than submit to what 
I thought wrong, there was an end for ever, as far as I was 
concerned, of all those fine things iiat had been taught me, 
in vindication of right and justice. 

Whether it was, however, that by the help of animal 
spirits I possessed some portion of the courage for which the 
rest of the family was remarkable or whether I was a 
veritable coward, born or bred, destined to show, in my 
person, how far a spirit of love and freedom could supersede 
the necessity of gall, and procure me the respect of those 
about me certain it is, that although, except in one instance, 
I did my best to avoid, and succeeded honourably in avoid- 
ing, those personal encounters with my school-fellows, which, 
in confronting me on my own account with the face of a 
fellow-creature, threw me upon a sense of something devilish, 
and overwhelmed me with a sort of terror for both parties, 
yet I gained at an early period of boyhood the reputation of 
a romantic enthusiast, whose daring in behalf of a friend or a 
good cause nothing could put down. I was obliged to call in 
the aid of a feeling apart from my own sense of personal 
antagonism, and so merge the diabolical, as it were, into the 
human. In other words, I had not self-respect or gall enough 
to be angry on my own account, unless there was something 
at stake which, by concerning others, gave me a sense of 
support, and so pieced out my want with their abundance. 
The moment, however, that I felt thus supported, not only 
did all misgiving vanish from my mind, but contempt of pain 
took possession of my body ; and my poor mother might 
have gloried through her tears in the loving courage of her 
son. 

I state the case thus proudly, both in justice to the manner 
in which she trained me, and because I conceive it may do 
good. I never fought with a boy but once, and then it was 
on my own account ; but though I beat him I was frightened, 
and eagerly sought his good will. I dared everything, how- 
ever, from the biggest and strongest boys on other accounts, 
and was sometimes afforded an opportunity of showing my 
spirit of martyrdom. The truth is, I could siifFer better than 
act ; for the utmost activity of martyrdom is supported by a 
certain sense of passiveness. We are not bold from our- 
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the honestest part of the nation, and that even Caroline 1 
says so herself, I am also certainly informed that ' 
the non-juring Church of England gains ground in 
London every day. 

August 14, What numher of MSS. lord Oxford is 
possessed of Mr. Baker cannot say, but he thinks 
Mr. Wanley once told him he had 14,000 cartes an- 
tiqua, which will go a great way towards half the 
number I spoke of to Mr. Baker, which was a matter 
of 30,000 MSS. Indeed, I have often heard Mr. 
Thwaites speak of the vast number of ancient cart 
in the Harleian library ; not that I presume he was 
so well acquainted with the library himself, tho' I be- 
lieve he saw it more than once in the earl's time, but 
from his acquaintance with Dr. Hickes and Mr. Wanley, 
who were wont often to speak and discourse thereof 
to Mr. Thwaites, who had a very great hand in the 
Thesaurus linguanim Septentrionalium, as Dr. Hickes 
hath gratefully acknowledged. Most of the said old 
oortce belonged formerly to sir Simonds D'Ewes, a man 
undoubtedly of great skill in affairs of this kind. 

August 27. Copy of part of a letter I wrote to day 
to Mr. Baker of Cambridge. 

" I want, if I could get it, something more about Mr. 
" Abraham Woodhead than hath been said by Mr. Wood, 
" Tho' he was a Roman catholic, yet I always looked 
u upon him to have been one of the greatest men that 
u ever were bred in England. Old Will. Kogers of 
" Gloucestershire (now dead) was his great acquaint- 
41 ance, (as he was also well acquainted with Mr. Ob. 
* Walker and Mr. A. Wood,) and used to tell me that 
u Mr. Woodhead wrote a book of opticks, and that he 
' was certainly the author of The Whole Duty of Man Sfc. 
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with the addition of a fresh knot every time, unless I chose 
to alter my mind. I did not choose. I received the daily or 
rather nightly lesson, for it was then most convenient to strip 
<me, and I came out of the ordeal in triumph. I never was 
^ikg to anybody; never made anybody's bed, or cleaned his 
shoes, or was the boy to get his tea, much less expected 'to 
stand as a screen for him before the fire, which I have seen 
done; though, upon the whole, the boys were very ' mild 
governors. 

Lamb has noticed the character of the school for good 
manners, which he truly describes as being equally removec 
from the pride of aristocratic foundations and the servility oj 
the charity schools. I believe it retains this character ?**" - 
though the changes which its system underwent not long 
fusing all the schools into one another, and introduci 
more generous diet, is thought by some not to have 
followed by an advance in other respects. I have hear" 
school charged, more lately, with having been suffered, i 
intervals between the school hours, to fall out of the lj 

and gentlemanly supervision of its best teachers, intc 

hands of -an officious and ignorant sectarianism. * But this 
may only have been a passing abuse. 

I love and honour the school on private accounts; and I 
feel a public interest in its welfare, inasmuch as it is one of 
those judicious links with all classes, the importance of which, 
especially at a time like the present, cannot be too highly 
estimated; otherwise, I should have said nothing to its pos- 
sible, and I hope transient disadvantage. Queen Victoria 
recognized its importance, by visits and other personal con- 
descensions, long before the late changes in Europe could 
have diminished the? grace of their bestowal ; and I will 
venture to say that every one of those attentions will have 
sown for her generous nature a crop of loyalty worth having. 
^ But for the benefit of such as are unacquainted with the 
city, or with a certain track of reading, I must give a more 
particular account of a school which in truth is a curiosity. 
Thousands of inhabitants of the metropolis have gone from 
west-end to east-end, and till the new hall was laid open 
to view by the alterations in Newgate Street, never suspected 
that in the heart of it lies an old cloistered foundation, where 
a boy may grow up as I did, among six hundred others, and 
know as little of the very neighbourhood as the world does 
of him. 
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" placed there it was shewed to Dr. Henry Aldrich, who 
I " said he believed 'twas not the author's own hand, hut 

I " that 'twas written in a disguised hand by bp. Fell : of 

1 " which opinion I am also, I having often seen the 

I bp.'s handwriting." 

i Sept. 17. Dr. Wall, who wrote of infant baptism, is 

1 lately dead. I am well assured that this great man's 

p study is not worth in all above twenty pounds. He 

read what he had, but had not money to purchase 
and 'tis a shame lie was not preferred. 

&pf . 29. The old congregation house near St. Marie's 
ehurch Oxon., and in the cemitery of the said church, 
iras formerly called the Semlyhows. So in Mr. West's 
MS. fol. in vellum relating to Mancestre in Warwick- 
shire. 

Oct. 18. The old congregation house of the univ. 
of Oxford was built originally by a certain old scholar 
long before St. Marie's church was united and appro- 
priated to Oriel college. Thomas Arundel, at that 
time arehbp. of Cant., gave 50 marks to Oriel college 
to part with their right, upon condition that they 
receive a penny a year, so that afterwards it should 
belong for ever to the university. I know not who 
that certain old scholar that built it was, but am apt 
tn tMnt if originally built in k. Alfred's time, 
be rebuilt afterwards even before 



*rom vol. 128, p. 56. Mr. George Ballard, of 
Umpden in Gloucestershire, hath lent me a folio MS. 
in English containing as follows : 

L An deuise of a seaman touching the expedition in- 
tenued against the Turkish pyrates, written by Nathaniel! 
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There was Dr. Kichards, author of the Aboriginal Britons ; 
Dyer, whose life was one unbroken dream of learning and 
goodness, and who used to make us wonder with passing 
through the school-room (where no other person in "town 
clothes" ever appeared) to consult books in the library; 
Le Grice, the translator of Longus ; Home, author of some 
well-known productions in controversial divinity ; Surr, the 
novelist (not in the Grammar School) ; James White, the 
friend of Charles Lamb, and not unworthy of him, author 
of Falstaff's Letters (this was he who used to give an anni- 
versary dinner to the chimney-sweepers, merrier than, though 
not so magnificent as Mrs. Montague's) ; Pitman, a celebrated 
preacher, editor of some school-books and religious classics 
(also a veritable man of wit); Mitchell, before mentioned, 
myself, who stood next him ; Barnes, who came next, the 
Editor of the Times, than whom no man (if he had cared for 
it) could have been more certain of attaining celebrity for 
wit and literature; Townsend, a prebendary of Durham, 
author of Armageddon, and several theological works (it was 
he who went to see the Pope, in the hope of persuading him 
to concede points towards the amalgamation of the Papal and 
Protestant Churches); Gilly, another of the Durham preben- 
daries, an amiable man, who wrote the Narrative of the Wai- 
denses ; Scargill, a Unitarian minister, author of some tracts 
on Peace and War, <fec.; and lastly, whom I have kept by 
way of climax, Coleridge and Charles Lamb, two of the most 
original geniuses, not only of the day, but of the country. 

In the time of Henry the Eighth Christ Hospital was a 
monastery of Franciscan friars. Being dissolved among the 
others, Edward the Sixth, moved by a sermon of Bishop 
Eidley's, assigned the revenues of it to the maintenance and 
education of a certain ntimbei of poor orphan children, born 
of citizens of London. I believe there has been no law passed 
to alter the letter of this intention; which is a pity, since the 
alteration has taken place. An extension of it was probably 
very good, and even demanded by circumstances. I have 
reason, for one, to be grateful for it. But tampering with 
matters-of-fact among children is dangerous. They soon 
learn to distinguish between allowed poetical fiction and 
that which they are told, under severe penalties, never to 
be guilty of; and this early sample of contradiction between 
the thing asserted and the obvious fact, can do no good even 
in an establishment so plain-dealing in other respects as Christ 
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voyage: for if either they cast the beere ouerboard, or 
drinke it, the voyage is at an end, the first way through 
want, the next by diseases that are ingendredby vn- 
wholsome beere. Little do theis monster bellied brewes 
[sic] thinke, or if they doe they make lesse conscience 
of the watchinge labour and miseries of a poore saylor 
in double danger both of the fight and of shippwrack, 
by day parched w th the heate of the sunne, by night 
nipt and whipt w th blustringe tempests, and when he 
b wett cold and hungrie should not the poore soul 
hftue a cane of beere to refresh him, but hee must say 
mors est in olla when hee drinketh it, or a cake of bread 
but hee must * * [hear some base illiterate person hath 
taken out three leaves, as is noted in the margin of 
the MS.] 

II A briefe discourse of the voyadge made by the 
English who were sent ouer for the reliefe of the French 
king, vnder the leading of the L. Yv'illoughbie. 

IH. The voyadge to Calis in Andaluzia, faithfully 
related by sir W. Slyngisbye employed in that seruice. 
Begins, " In the yeare 1596. The queene's Ma tle of 
" England." 

IV. A true relation of the voyage to the iles of Azores 

by the navie and forces of the late queene Elizabeth of 

famous mernorie, vnder the conduct of the right hon ble 

Robert Devorux earle of Essex and Ewe, M r of the 

horse and ordinance, lord high marciall of England, 

one of her Ma te ' s priuy councell, and knight of the order 

, in the yeare of our Lord 1597, and about 

* June after the English accompt, collected 

^en according to the accidents and occurrences 

uuaerued from time to time in the royall shipp called the 

Wastspight by sir Arthur Gorges k*. the captaine of the 

same, with a briefe description of those ilands and some 
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In the cloisters a number of persons lie buried, besides 
the officers of the house. Among them is Isabella, wife of 
Edward the Second, the " She-wolf of France." I was not 
aware of this circumstance then; but many a time, with a 
recollection of some lines in " Blair's Grave " upon me, have I 
run as hard as I could at night-time from my ward to an- 
other, in order to borrow the next volume of some ghostly 
romance. In one of the cloisters was an impression resem- 
bling a gigantic foot, which was attributed by some to the 
angry stamping of the ghost of a beadle's wife ! A beadle 
was a higher sound to us than to most, as it involved ideas 
of detected apples in churchtime, " skulking " (as it was 
called) out of bounds, and a power of reporting us to the 
masters. But fear does not stand upon rank and ceremony. 

The wards, or sleeping-rooms, are twelve, and contained, 
in my time, rows of beds on each side, partitioned off, but 
connected with one another, and each having two boys to 
sleep in it. Down the middle lan the binns for holding 
bread and other things, and serving for a table when the meal 
was not taken in the hall ; and over the binns hung a great 
homely chandelier. 

To each of these wards a nurse was assigned, who was the 
widow of some decent liveryman of London, and who had the 
charge of looking after us at night-time, seeing to our was 1 "*- 
ing, &c., and carving for us at dinner: all of which gave h 
a good deal of power, more than her name warranted. The 
nurses, however, were almost invariably very decent people, 
and performed their duty; which was not always the case 
with the young ladies, their daughters. There were five 
schools; a grammar-school, a mathematical or navigation- 
school (added by Charles the Second, through the zeal of 
Mr. Pepys), a writing, a drawing, and a reading school. 
Those who could not read when they came on the foundation, 
went into the last. There were few in the last-but-one, and 
I scarcely know what they did, or for what object. The 
writing-school was for those who were intended for trade 
and commerce; the mathematical, for boys who went as mid- 
shipmen into the naval and East India service ; and the 
grammar-school for such as were designed for the Church, 
and to go to the University. The writing-school was by far 
the largest; and, what is very curious (it has been altered 
since), all the schools were kept quite distinct ; so that a boy 
might arrive at the age of fifteen, in the grammar school, and 
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tyrae there was a raynebowe scene by night, but withall 
affirmeth that it could not bee, but att the full of the 
moone. But in these parts they are very ordinary, as 
well when the moone is not att the full as otherwise, 
which maketh meethinke that this [sic] ilands were neuer 
A reason whvthe knowne to the Greeks nor Romaines, 
Greekes nor'Eom- nor that those former ages did truely 
sines euer knewe conceaue or know many things that in 
theis Hands. ^ j^ter times haue been discouered, 

tfbr allthough Salomon saith that nothing is new vnder 
the sunne, which noe doubt is most true, (for all things 
haue had their beeinge since the first creacon, (yett all 
things haue notbeene knowne in all places and to all men 

The aduauntage alike > but ES the } % Q lifes f men 

f the latter ages m tne nrst a o es noe doubt made their 

i haue for theknow- knowledge the greater by the benefitt 

ledge of many O f i on g e obseruacon, soe againe wee 

things. in t}ieis latter daieg? by the trad j tion 

of their knowledge leffce vnto vs and allsoe by the dis- 
U eouery of those things w h time hath reuealed, haue 
found out many secretts to them vnknowne. 
P. 79. The w cb (I protest) I doe not speake either 

I out of any neglect of one that is dead, or to picke a 

thanck of anie that liueth, but sincerely out of a reso- 
I lueon to write an vnpartiall truth, or els to bee silent ; 

I * for those spiritts, that by base flatterie, seruile feare, or 

[ priuate malice, doe transport in fashionninge their his- 

tories, are of all other to bee reputed the vnworthiest 
and most pernicious in any common- 
5 wealth, for wee see that those heathens 

^te* ^ haue written the stories of Cyrus, 

or partialities. JMras, Alexander, Hannibal, Scipio, 
Sylla, Caesar, Pompey, and of all other 
those great kings and renowned heroes doe as well taxe 
them for their vices as glorifie them for their vertues, 
ior who Hues without fault; and soe sincerely and 
bouldly doe they followe the truth m their writings, as 
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To say the truth, we were not too well fed at that time, either 
in quantity or quality; and we could not enter with our 
hungry imaginations into these remote philosophies. Our 
breakfast was bread and water, for the beer was too bad to 
drink. The bread consisted of the half of a three-halfpenny 
loaf, according to the prices then current. This was not much 
for growing boys, who had had nothing to eat from six or 
seven o'clock the preceding evening, For dinner we had the 
same quantity of bread, with meat only every other day, and 
that consisting of a small slice, such as would be given to an 
infant three or four years old. Yet even that, with all our 
hunger, we very often left half-eaten the meat was so tough. 
On the other days we had a milk-porridge, ludicrously thin ; 
or rice-milk, which was better. There were no vegetables or 
puddings. Once a month we had roast beef; and twice a 
year (I blush to think of the eagerness with which it waa 
looked for!) a dinner of pork. One was roast, and the other 
boiled ; and on the latter occasion we had our only pudding, 
which was of peas. I blush to remember this, not on 
account of our poverty, but on account of the sordidness of 
the custom. There had much better have been none. For 
supper we had a like piece of bread, with butter or cheese ; 
and then to bed, " with what appetite we might." 

Our routine of life was this. We rose to the call of a bell, 
at six in summer, and seven in winter; and after combing 
ourselves, and washing our hands and faces, went, at the call 
of another bell, to breakfast. All this took up about an hour. 
From breakfast we proceeded to school, where we remained 
till eleven, winter and summer, and then had an hour's play. 
Dinner took place at twelve. Afterwards was a little play 
till one, when we again went to school, and remained till five 
in summer and four in winter. At six was the supper. We 
used to play after it in summer till eight. In winter, we 
proceeded from supper to bed. On Sundays, the school-time 
of the other days was occupied in church, both morning 
and evening ; and as the Bible was read to us every day 
before every meal, and on going to bed, besides prayers 
and graces, we rivalled the monks in the religious part of our 
duties. 

The effect was certainly not what was intended. The 
Bible, perhaps, was read thus frequently, in the first instance, 
out of contradiction to the papal spirit that had so long kept 
it locked up ; but, in the eighteenth century, the repetition 
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acquainted with Mr. Joyner, and used to visit him at 
the mannour house at Holywell, where he lodged, 
after dinner, it being his desire I would come at that 
time, because of his going to bed always at four in 
the evening, and rising at four in the morning. When 
I used to be with him he would often mention his 
books as curious in their kind, but I could never get 
him to shew me one, v which must be for the foresaid 
reason ; yet when he died, it appeared that the books 
were but ordinary. He would talk very pleasantly, 
and have a pint of ale by himself, and a very hard 
crust. He used to say he loved an old protestant, but 
mld not endure the puritans. Mr. Wood hath an ac- 
#rant of two things that he printed. His account of 
cardinal Poole is but a mean thing. When he gave it 
to Mr. Obadiah Walker, Mr. Walker afterwards said 
to him* " Mr, Joyner, I like your book well, only you 
*' mention puritans before they were in being." " Oh," 
says Joyner, " they are the greatest rogues upon the 
" face of the earth." " Very well," says Mr. Walker, 
w then I like your reason for mentioning them very 
TO!!." 

Mr. Joyner told me Mr. Wood used often to come 
to him, and that he told him many stories which he 
(Mr. Wood) penned down in his presence, and when 
any thing pleased Mr. Wood, he would always cry 
Hum iiwni which Mr. Joyner would go on to expa- 
Joyner told me also to bring my pen and 
ite down what old stories he should tell 
, _i when you say Hum," says he, " then I 
" shall know that you are pleased, and will go on." 
But I never did, though I was with him many times 
when I was a young master of arts. 

Mtrch 1. The Congregation house of the Univ. of 



great variety in them. One was " the dispensation of Moses ;" 
the other (with a due interval of hum), " the Mosaic dispen- 
sation." These he used to repeat so often, that in our cari- 
catures of him they sufficed for an entire portrait. The reader 
may conceive a large church (it was Christ Church, Newgate 
Street), with six hundred boys, seated like charity-children 
up in the air, on each side of the organ, Mr. Sandiford hum- 
ming in the valley, and a few maid-servants who formed his 
afternoon congregation. We did not dare to go to sleep. 
We were not allowed to read. The great boys used to get 
those that sat behind them to play with their hair. Some 
whispered to their neighbours, and the others thought of their 
lessons and tops. I can safely say, that many of us would 
have been good listeners, and most of us attentive ones, if the 
clergyman could have been heard. As it was, I talked as well 
as the rest, or thought of my exercise. Sometimes we could 
not help joking and laughing over our weariness : and then 
the fear was, lest the steward had seen us. It was part of the 
business of the steward to preside over the boys in church- 
time. He sat aloof, in a place where he could view the whole 
of his flock. There was a ludicrous kind of revenge we had 
^c^er a particular part of the Bible was read. 
This was the parable of the Unjust Steward. The boys waited 
anxiously till the passage commenced ; and then, as if by a 
general conspiracy, at the words " thou unjust steward," the 
whole school turned their eyes upon this unfortunate officer, 
who sat 

" Like Teneriff or Atlas unremoved." 

We persuaded ourselves, that the more unconscious he looked, 
the more he was acting. 

By a singular chance, there were two clergymen, occasional 
preachers in our pulpit, who were as loud and startling as the 
others were somniferous. One of them, with a sort of flat, 
high voice, had a remarkable way of making a ladder of it, 
climbing higher and higher to the end of the sentence. It 
ought to be described by the gamut, or written up-hill. Per- 
haps it was an association of ideas, that has made me recollect 
one particular passage. It is where Ahab consults the pro- 
phets, asking them whether he shall go up to Ramoth Gileacl 
to battle. " Shall I go against Ramoth Gilead to battle, or 
shall I forbear ? and they said, Go up ; for the Lord shall 
deliver it into the hand of the king." Pie used to give this 
-'out in such a manner, that you might have fancied him climb- 
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April 19- Dr- Rawlinson hath lent me, 
A true relation' of some Passages which passed at 
Madrid in the year 1623 fy prince Charles, being thtn 
in Spain prosecuting the match mth the lady Infanta. 
As also severall olswvatwns of eleven ominous presages, 
none of them hapning in the same year whilst the said 
Prince was in Spain, the rest of them hapnedfrom that 
time until his death. With a discovery of some of the 
wvyts which the then Popish Bps. used to bring Popme 
into this Nation. By a Lover of the Gospel of Jem 
Christ and the welfare of this nation. Printed at Lon- 
don 1655, 4to. in 20 pp. 

April 21. The author, whoever he was, of the said 

pamphlett ascribes the original of king Charles Ist's 

ruin to his neglect of searching into and examining 

to the full the murther of sir Thomas Overbury, which 

however I fear is false ; at least coming from such a 

writer the story is liable to suspicion. His words are, 

p. 5. * k But the first foundation of his ruin and all 

** their posterity was laid by his father king James ; 

" for in the matter of sir Thos. Overbury his death, 

" he did send for the judges and gave them a strict 

*' charge to examine the matter throughly concerning 

a the death of sir Thos. Overbury ; and did imprecate 

" God's curse upon them if they did not discover it 

" to the full ; and did upon his knees call for a curse 

* from God, and desired that God would never prosper 

" him nor any of his posterity, if he did spare any 

" guilty person that had a hand in that poisonous 

" murther : and the judges having prosecuted the 

k ' business so far that they found Sommerset and his 

k lady to be the chief actors in this murther, for they 

found that Sommerset did write a friendly letter 

" to sir Thos. Overbury that he would use all the 
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They were the three head boys of the Grammar School, and 
were understood to have their destiny fixed for the Church. 
The next class to these, like a College of Cardinals to those 
three Popes (for every Grecian was in our eyes infallible), 
were the Deputy Grecians. The former were supposed to 
have completed their Greek studies, and were deep in Sophocles 
and Euripides. The latter were thought equally competent 
to tell you anything respecting Homer and Demosthenes. 
These two classes, and the head boys of the Navigation School, 
held a certain rank over the whole place, both in school and 
out. Indeed, the whole of the Navigation School, upon the 
strength of cultivating their valour for the navy, and being 
called King's Boys, had succeeded in establishing an extra- 
ordinary pretension to respect. This they sustained in a 
manner as laughable to call to mind as it was grave in its 
reception. It was an etiquette among them never to move 
out of a right line as they walked, whoever stood in their 
way. I believe there was a secret understanding with Grecians 
and Deputy Grecians, the former of whom, were xm questionably 
lords paramount in point of fact, and stood and walked aloof 
when all the rest of the 'school were marshalled in bodies. I 
do not remember any clashing between these civil and naval 
powers; but I remember well my astonishment when I first 
beheld some of my little comrades overthrown by the pro- 
gress of one of these very straightforward marine personages, 
who walked on with as tranquil and unconscious a face as it 
nothing had happened. It was not a fierce-looking push ; 
there seemed to be no izitention in it. The insolence lay in the 
boy not appearing to know that such inferior creatures existed. 
It was always thus, wherever he came. If aware, the boys 
got out of his way ; if not, down they went, one or more ; 
away rolled the top or the marbles, and on walked the future 
captain 

" In maiden navigation, frank and free." 

These boys wore a badge on the shoulder, of which they were 
very proud ; though in the streets it must have helped to con- 
found them with charity boys. For charity boys, I must own, 
we all had a great contempt, or thought so. We did not dare 
to know that there might have been a little jealousy of our 
own position in it, placed as we were midway between the 
homeliness of the common charity-school and the dignity of 
the foundations. We called them " chizzy-wags" and had a 
particular scorn and hatred of their nasal tone in singing. 
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day of Magd. coll., who returned home on Thursday 
last, May 20, from whom I had what follows this 
morning. 

r At a court harron of the right wor- 

sbipfull sir Thos. May, knight, there 

Dunmow I holden on Friday the 27th day of June 

nuper Priorat. 1 in the year of our Lord 1701, hefore 

Thomas Wheeler, gent., steward of the 

I. said manor, it is thus enrolled. 

(Elizabeth Beaumont, spinster. ^ 
Henrietta Beaumont, spinster, j 
Annahella Beaumont, spinster. ^ Jur. 
Jane Beaumont, spinster. | 
Mary Wheeler, spinster. J 

Be it remembered that at this court it is found and 
presented by the homage aforesaid, that Wm. Parsley 
and Jane his wife have been married for the space of 
three years last past, and it is likewise found and pre- 
sented by the homage aforesaid that Wm. Parsley 
and Jane his wife, by means of their quiet and peaceable, 
tender and loving cohabitation for the space of three 
years aforesaid, are fit and qualified persons to be ad- 
mitted by the court to receive the ancient and accus- 
tomed oath whereby to entitle themselves to have the 
bacon of Dunmow delivered unto them, according to the 
custom of the manor. Whereupon at this court, in full 
and open court, came the said Win. Parsley and Jane his 
wife in ttair persons, and humbly prayed they might be 
5 take the oath; whereupon the steward with 
litors, and other officers, proceeding with the 
solemnity to the ancient and accustomed place for 
me administration of the oath, and receiving the said 
bacon; that is to say, two great stones lying near the 
church door, where the said Wm. Parsley and Jane his 
wife kneeling down on the two stones, the said steward 
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surainer school -hours, wearied out ; and I should have pitied 
him if he had taught us to do anything but fear. Though a 
clergyman, very orthodox, and of rigid morals, he indulged 
himself in an oath, which was " God's-my-life ! " When 
you were out in your lesson, he turned upon you a round 
staring eye like a fish ; and he had a trick of pinching you 
under the chin, and by the lobes of the ears, till he would 
make the blood come. He has many times lifted a boy off 
the ground in this way. He was, indeed, a proper tyrant, 
passionate and capricious ; would take violent likes and dis- 
likes to the same boys ; fondle some without any apparent 
reason, though he had a leaning to the servile, and, perhaps, 
to the sons of rich people; and he would persecute others in a 
manner truly frightful. I have seen him beat a sickly- 
looking, melancholy boy (C n) about the head and ears, 

till the poor fellow, hot, dry-eyed, and confused, seemed lost 

in bewilderment. C n, not long after he took orders, died, 

out of his senses. I do not attribute that catastrophe to the 
master ; and of course he could not wish to do him any last- 
ing mischief. He had no imagination of any sort. But 
there is no saying how far his treatment of the boy might 
have contributed to prevent a cure. Tyrannical school- 
masters nowadays are to be found, perhaps, exclusively in 
such inferior schools as those described with such masterly 
and indignant edification by my friend Charles Dickens ; but 
they formerly seemed to have abounded in all ; and masters, 
as well as boys, have escaped the chance of many bitter 
reflections, since a wiser and more generous intercourse has 
come up between them. 

I have some stories of Boyer that will completely show his 
character, and at the same time relieve the reader's indigna- 
tion by something ludicrous in their excess, We had a few 
boarders at the school : boys whose parents were too rich to 
let them go on the foundation. Among them, in my time, 
was Carlton, a son of Lord Dorchester ; Macdonald, one of 

the Lord Chief Baron's sons ; and E , the son of a rich 

merchant. Carlton, who was a fine fellow, manly and full of 
good sense, took his new master and his caresses very coolly, 
and did not want them. Little Macdonald also could dis- 
pense with them, and would put on his delicate gloves after 
lesson, with an air as if he resumed his patrician plumage. 

R was meeker, and willing to be encouraged ; and there 

woiild the master sit, with his arm round his tall waist, 
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" then admitting churchwardens into their office, in 
" the following words ; wt. 

" Cherchye wardenys thys shall be your charge to 
" be true to God and to the cherche for love nor favor 
" off no man wythe in thys paroche to w*hold any 
" ryght to the cherche but to reserve the dettys to 
" hyt belongythe or ellys to goo to the devell." 

August 27. In Aldgate church about three weeks 
since was delivered in a paper, desiring that prayers 
might be offered to Almighty God, to inspire his 
majesty to hear the complaints of his subjects, and 
to give him the courage to revenge the injuries done 
them by the Spaniards ; but this the curate thought 
not fit to repeat, though he made no scruple to give 
copies. 

Oct. 26. In Mr. Wood's account of himself, that 
I have printed in Caius, is a speech Mr. Wood made 
and spoke, when he was a youth, at Morton college, 
which shews the custom and humour of that time. 
The custom is since broke off at Merlon, but there is 
something of it remaining at Brazen ose and Balliol 
coll., and no where else that I know of. I take the 
original thereof to have been a custom they had for- 
merly, for the young men to say something of their 
3enefactors, so that the custom was ori- 
giuauy very laudable, however afterwards turned to 
ridicule, as there are also abundance of ridiculous 
things in the book called Festival, notwithstanding 
the design of giving an historical narration of the 
saints be commendable, and 'tis pity 'twere not kept 
up, and at the same time an historical narrative inter- 
woven of founders of churches &c. Ask Mr. linker 
whether they have any such custom at Cambridge? 
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that is to say, of taking every opportunity to be severe with 
him; nobody knew why. One day he comes into the school, 
and finds him placed in the middle of it with three other , 
boys. He was not in one of his worst humours, and did not 
seem inclined to punish them, till he saw his antagonist. 
"Oh, oh ! sir," said he: "what ! you are among them, are 
you ? " and gave him an exclusive thump on the face. He 
then turned to one of the Grecians, and said, " I have not 
time to flog all these boys; make them draw lots, and I'll 
punish one." The lots were drawn, and C 's was favour- 
able. "Oh, oh!" returned the master, when he saw them, 
"you have escaped, have you, sir?" and pulling out his 
watch, and turning again to the Grecian, observed, that he 
found he had time to punish the whole three ; " and, sir," 

added he to C , with another slap, " I'll begin with you. 

He then took the boy into the library and flogged him; and, 
on issuing forth again, had the face to say, with an air of 
indifference, " I have not time, after all, to punish these two 
other boys ; let them take care how they provoke me another 
time." 

Often did I wish that I were a fairy, in order to play him ' 
tricks like a Caliban. We used to sit and fancy what we 
should do with his wig; how we would hamper and vex him; 
"put knives in his pillow, and halters in his pe\v." To 
venture on a joke in oar own mortal persons, was like playing 
with Polyphemus. One afternoon, when he was nodding 
with sleep over a lesson, a boy of the name of Header, who 
stood behind him, ventured to take a pin, and begin ad- 
vancing with it up his wig. The hollow, exhibited between 
the wig and the nape of the neck, invited him. The boys 
encouraged this daring act of gallantry. Nods and becks, 
and then whispers of " Go it, M. ! " gave more and more 
valour to his hand. On a sudden, the master's head falls 
back; he starts with eyes like a shark ; and seizing the 
unfortunate culprit, who stood helpless in the act of holding 
the pin, caught hold of him, fiery with passion. A " swinge- 
ing task " ensued, which kept him at home all the holidays. 
One of these tasks would consist of an impossible quantity of 
Yirgil, which the learner, unable to retain it at once, wasted 
his heart and soul out " to get up," till it was too Late. 

Sometimes, however, our despot got into a dilemma, and 
then he did not know how to get out of it. A boy, now and 
then, would be roused into open and fierce remonstrance. I 
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Yice-Chancellor's court by Mr. Thos. Godfrey and the 
widow Slatford, the two licensed waggoners, but he 
declined appearing, upon which he was committed to 
the castle, where he continued about a week, and 
then was removed by habeas corpus to London, where, 
no one appearing against him, he was dismissed 
immediately, and on Friday Nov. 19th he returned to 
Oxford in a triumphant manner, with a laced hat, as 
if he designed to insult the university. 

Dec. 6. Mr, "West, in his letter from the Inner 
Temple of the 2nd, tells me 'tis still impossible to 
form any guess of our loss in the Cotton library. They 
take what pains they can to preserve and repair such 
as are damaged, and the learned world owes this 
obligation to the present speaker of the house of com- 
mons [Onslow], whose industry hath been very great, 
Mr. West thinks the number of Cotton's MSS. were 
965, of which he says 780 are entirely saved ; so that 
at that rate 185, and not only (as Mr. Gale) 160, are 
lost. The most valuable, he says, yet missed are the 
Saxon charters preserved in the drawers, and the 
ancient MS. of the book of Genesis, which we must 
ever deplore. Dec. 19. The loss at the Cottonian 
to be very great, (as I have several 
uggested,) though others dispise it, to 
itley's great care of himself; for by the 
ley, lighted to air one of the rooms, came 
ant; add to this, what the fire did not 

^j destroy suffered very much by water, both 

very dangerous elements to MSS. That brought from 
Alexandria is said to be safe. Speaker Onslow &c. 
were present to encourage the workmen to stive what 
they could, and their purses and presence added dili- 
gence. The loss is irreparable. Many transcripts are 
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more the fatter lie became. I stammered when I was at that 
time of life : which was an infirmity that used to get me into 
terrible trouble with the master. Steevens used to say, on 
the other hand, u Here comes our little black-haired friend, 
who stammers so. Now, let us see what we can do for him." 
The consequence was, I did not hesitate half so much as with 
the other. When I did, it was out of impatience to please 
him. 

Such of us were not liked the better by the master as 
were in favour with his wife. She was a sprightly, good- 
looking woman, with black eyes ; and was beheld with trans- 
port by the boys, whenever she appeared at the school-door. 
Her husband's name, uttered in a mingled tone of good-nature 
and imperativeness, brought him down from his seat with 
smiling haste. Sometimes he did not return. On entering 
the school one day, he found a boy eating cherries. " Where 
did you get those cherries ? " exclaimed he, thinking the boy 
had nothing to say for himself. " Mrs. Boyer gave them me, 
sir." He turned away, scowling with disappointment. 

Speaking of fruit, reminds me of a pleasant trait on the 
part of a Grecian of the name of Le Grice. He was the mad- 
dest of all the great boys in my time; clever, full of address, 
arid not hampered with modesty. Eemote humours, not 
lightly to be heard, fell on our ears, respecting pranks of his 
amongst the nurses 7 daughters. He had a fair handsome face, 
with delicate aquiline nose, and twinkling eyes. I remember 
his astonishing me when I was " a new boy," with sending me 
for a bottle of water, which he proceeded to pour down the 
back of G., a grave Deputy Grecian. On the master asking 
him one day why he, of all the boys, had given up no exer- 
cise (it was a particular exercise that they were bound to do 
in the course of a long set of holidays), he said he had had 
" a lethargy." The extreme impudence of this puzzled the 
master ; and, I believe, nothing came of it. But what I 
alluded to about the fruit was this. Le Grice was in the 
habit of eating apples in school-time, for which he had been 
often rebuked. One day, having particularly pleased the 
master, the latter, who was eating apples himself, and who 
won! 1 now and then with great ostentation present a boy 
with some halfpenny token of his mansuetude, called out to 
his favourite of the moment, " Le Grice, here is an apple 
for you." Le Grice, who felt his dignity hurt as a Grecian, 
but was more pleased at having this opportunity of mortify- 

5 
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was not above ten or a dozen masters to hear Mr. 
Newcorae,biita pretty many children (30 or 40 boys) 
got into the masters' seats, what is unusual. 

Jan. 6. On Sunday last Browne Willis of Whaddon 
hall, esq. calling upon me, gave me a paper he had 
transcribed from Mr. Graves's coll. containing as fol- 
lows : 

" Ex. Registr. de South Littleton co, Wigorn inter 
" collect. Rici Graves de Miclcton ar. 

" AS. Dm the xxvij day of the monyth of October 
" in the xxxviij tb yere of the Reynyn of our Soveraygn 
Lorde Kynge Henry the viij tu MV C XLVI dyed and 
was beryed in the Paryshe cherche of Alhalowyn in 
* Evesham, Master Clement Wych, Bachelor of Divi- 
" nitie and sumrnetyme abbot of the monestry of 
" Evesham. The wyche geve to our churche before 
" He dyed iii kyne to have masse and dirige, with 
" serten refreshyng to the Parysheners at every yeres 
" mynde for ever." 

He is the same (as I take it) that others call Cle- 
ment Lichfield, whom they make to have died 9 Get, 
1540. See Island's coll. vol. vi. p. K>3. 

Feb. 2. The old spire of All Hallows church in Ox- 
ford fell down on March 8th, being Friday, in the 
year 1699, and beat some of the church down. It 
was after dinner, and did no hurt, only one stone 
hurt a woman's leg at a small distance from it. It was 
an handsome plain spire, about 50 yards or 52 yards 
high, much such a one as that of Shottesbrooke in 
Berks: and 'twas then reported that that and the 
church were built two years before the Conquest, 
Since the whole church hath been rebuilt and a new 
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yond himself, once called Mm, "that sensible fool, Colleridge," 
pronouncing the word like a dactyl. Coleridge must have 
alternately delighted and bewildered him. The compliment, 
as to the bewildering was returned, if not the delight. The 
pupil, I am told, said he dreamt of the master all his life, and 
that his dreams were horrible. A Ion-mot of his is recorded, 
very characteristic both of pupil and master. Coleridge, when 
he heard of his death, said, " It was lucky that the cherubim 
who took him to heaven were nothing but faces and wings, 
or he would infallibly have flogged them by the way." This 
was his esoterical opinion of him. His outward and subtler 
opinion, or opinion exoterical, he favoured the public with in 
his Literary Life, He praised him, among other things, for 
his good taste in poetry, and his not suffering the boys to get 
into the commonplaces of Castalian Streams, Invocations to 
the Muses, &c. Certainly, there were no such things in our 
days at least, to the best of my remembrance. But I do not 
chink the master saw through them, out of a perception of 
anything further. His objection to a commonplace must have 
been itself commonplace. 

I do not remember seeing Coleridge when I was a child. 
Lamb's visits to the school, after he left it, I remember well, 
with his fine intelligent face. Little did I think I should 
have the pleasure of sitting with it in after-times as an old 
friend, and seeing it careworn and still finer. Allen, the 
Grecian, was so handsome, though in another and more 
obvious way, that running one day against a barrow-woman 
in the street, and turning round to appease her in the midst 
of her abuse, she said, u Where are you driving to, you great 
hulking, good-for-nothing beautiful fellow, God bless you ! '* 
Le Grice the elder was a wag, like his brother, but more 
staid. He went into the Church, as he ought to do, and 
married a rich widow. He published a translation, abridged, 
of the celebrated pabtoral of Longus ; and report at- school 
made him the author of a little anonymous tract on the Art 
of Poking the Fire. 

Few of us cared for any of the books that were taught : 
and no pains were taken to make us do so. The boys had 
no helps to information, bad or good, except what the master 
afforded them respecting manufactures a branch of know- 
ledge to which, as 1 before observed, he had a great tendency, 
and which was the only point on which he was enthusiastic 
and gratuitous. I do n<H blame him for what he taught us of 
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Hudford, 1 now president of Trin. coll., having got 
three of the hands of the electors, (there being but 
six in all,) Dr. Shippen, principal of Brasenose, who 
was one of those three, the bp. of Bristol (Dr. Brad- 
shaw) and the professor of Physick (Dr. Woodford) 
being the other two, was all along so- restless, that he 
did all that possible he could to get Andrews out; 
and accordingly he (by a most roguish trick) pre- 
vailed with Mr. Battely of Christ Church and with 
Mr. Foxley, the two proctors at present, to put their 
hands to Hudford's paper, who by this means had 
now five votes, though certainly in equity the present 
proctors' votes in this case ought not to be regarded 
in opposition to those of the former proctors, when 
the election was made. This matter so frightened 
Andrews, and indeed the Vice-Chancellor himself, Dr. 
Butler, did not stick by him, (being without doubt of 
Dr. Shippen's mind, whatever outside is put upon it,) 
that on Monday the 14th of this inst. Feb. he went 
to the president of Trin. coll., with Dr. Shippen the 
pro- Vice-Chancellor, (the Vice-Chancellor himself 
being absent at London, tho', without dispute, he had 
as a blind left this to Shippen's management,) and 
surrendered the keys to him, and on Saturday last, 
being the 19th inst., the president paid Andrews fifty 
pounds on that account, a plain argument that he al- 
lowpd Andrews to be the rightful keeper, tho' the 
)f his election had been questioned, as 
three votes, it being pretended that the 
seller hath no power of calling a meeting, 
uor 01 uomg more on the occasion than cither of the 
other electors. This is an astonishing affair, what 
the university rings of, and 'tis supposed 'twill be of 

1 Huddesford. 
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for God's sake, help me to a thought, for it only wants ton 

minutes to eleven." It was a joke with P , who kmvw 

my hatred of themes, and how I used to hurry over them., tc/ 
come to rne at a quarter to eleven, and say, a Hunt, have you 

begun your theme ? " " Yes, P ." He then, when the 

quarter of an hour had expired, and the bell tolled, came 
again, and, with a sort of rhyming formula to the other 
question, said, " Hunt, have you done your theme?" 
Yes, P ." 

How I dared to trespass in this way upon the patience of 
the master, I cannot conceive. I suspect that the themes 
appeared to him more absurd than careless. Perhaps another 
thing perplexed him. The master was rigidly orthodox ; the 
school establishment also was orthodox and high Tory ; and 
there was just then a little perplexity, arising from the free 
doctrines inculcated by the books we learned, and the new 
and alarming echo of them struck on the ears of power by the 
French Revolution. My father was in the habit of express- 
ing his opinions. He did not conceal the new tendency which 
he felt to modify those which he entertained respecting both 
Church and State, His unconscious son at school, nothing 
doubting or suspecting, repeated his eulogies of Timoleon and 
the Gracchi, with all a schoolboy's enthusiasm ; and the 
master's mind was not of a pitch to be superior to this un- 
witting annoyance. It was on these occasions, I suspect, that 
he crumpled up my themes with a double contempt, and with 
an equal degree of perplexity. 

There was a better school exercise, consisting of an abridg- 
ment of some paper in the Spectator. We made, however, 
little of it, and thought it very difficult and perplexing. In 
fact, it was a hard task for boys, utterly unacquainted with the 
world, to seize the best points out of the writings of masters 
in experience. It only gave the Spectator an unnatural 
gravity in our eyes. A common paper for selection, because 
reckoned one of the easiest, was the one beginning, " I have 
always preferred cheerfulness to mirth." 1 had heard this 
paper so often, and was so tired with it, that it gave me a 
great inclination to prefer mirth to cheerfulness. 

My books were a never-ceasing consolation to me, and 
such they have ever continued. My favourites, out of school 
hours, were Spenser, Collins, Gray, and the Arabian Nights. 
Pope I admired more than loved; Milton was above me; and 
the only play of Shakspeare's with which I was conversant 
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principal of New Inn hall upon the death of Dr. Bra- 
bant, but, what hath been much wondered at, he hath 
not had so much as one gownsman entered at it ever 
since he had it, but shutting up the gate altogether, 
he wholly Jives in the country, whereas 'twas ex- 
pected that he being a disciplinarian, and a sober, 
studious, regular and learned man, would have made 
it flourish in a most remarkable manner. He hath 
been a great while, as I hear, about a work concern- 
ing the Types of Scripture, he being well versed in 
Hebrew. I hear he hath, since he hath been in the 

country, got considerable knowledge in the British 
i 



May 11. To ask Dr. Richardson and Mr. Baker, 
whether, in a journey into Scotland, it may be safe tra- 
velling for two or three persons out of the high-roads, 
if they have a mind to seek antiquities, and to go 
into by-roads, and particularly if they have a desire 
to trace the Picts' wall from one end to the other? 



This day I wrote a letter to Dr. Richard- 
son of North Bierly in Yorkshire, to know if there be 
any danger in travelling into the north out of the 
common roads into by-roads. May 14. In my letter 
yesterday to Dr. Richardson, I likewise asked him 
whether it he best to go by land or by water from 
Edinburgh to St. Andrews and Aberdeen ? I put 
these queries for the sake of Mr. Lo\ cday of Magd. 
coll,, who designs to visit those parts. 

May 29. Mr. Baker, in a letter from Cambridge of 
the 14th inst., sent me the account of lieul. Uridall 
alias Brydle's affair, and 'tis remarkublu. i know not 
of what house this Bridall was, but lie was a scholar 
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and Eve as I did ; the pictures of them in their paradisaical 
state being more numerous than those in which they appear 
exiled. Besides, in their exile they were together ; and 
this constituting the best thing in their paradise, I suppose 
I could not so easily get miserable with them when out of it. 
I had the same impression from Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, I 
never th ought of anything in it but the Happy Valley. I 
might have called to mind, with an effort, a shadowy some- 
thing about disappointment, and a long remainder of talk 
which I would not read again, perhaps never thoroughly did 
read^ ^Che Happy Valley was new to me, and delightful, and 
everlasting ; and there the princely inmates were everlastingly 
to be found. 

The scald that I speak of a& confining me to bed was a bad 
one. I will give an account of it, because it furthers the 
elucidation of our school manners. I had then become a 
monitor, or one of the chiefs of a ward ; and I was sitting 
before the fire one evening, after the boys had gone to bed, 
wrapped up in the perusal of the Wonderful Magazine, and 
having in my ear at the same time the bubbling of a great 
pot, or rather cauldron of water, containing what was by 
courtesy called a bread pudding ; being neither more nor less 
than a loaf or two of our bread, which, with a little sugar 
mashed up with it, was to serve for my supper. And there 
were eyes, not yet asleep, which would look at it out of their 
beds, and regard it as a lordly dish. From this dream of 
bliss I was roused up on the sudden by a great cry, and a 
horrible agony in my legs. A "boy," as a fag was called, 
wishing to get something from the other side of the fireplace, 
and not choosing either to go round behind the table, or to 
disturb the illustrious legs of the monitor, had endeavoured to 
get under them or between them, and so pulled the great 
handle of the pot after him. It was a frightful sensation. 
The whole of my being seemed collected in one fiery torment 
into my legs. Wood, the Grecian (afterwards Fellow of Pem- 
broke, at Cambridge), who was in our ward, and who was 
always very kind to me (led, I believe, by my inclination for 
verses, in which he had a great name), came out of his study, 
and after helping me off with my stockings, which was a 
horrid operation, the stockings being very coarse, took me in 
his arms to the sick ward. I shall never forget the enchant- 
ing relief occasioned by the cold air, as it blew across the 
square of the sick ward. 1 lay there for seveial weeks, not 
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filled up by others, without regard to the intentions 
of the donor [the donor was the founder himself]. 
Dr. Henchman argued for the president and fellows, 
and Mr. Harpur for Mr. Burslam ; and his lordship 
has ordered Mr. Burslam to be put immediately into 
one of those fellowships." [So the prints.] Burslam 
was accordingly entered fellow yesterday in the after- 
noon. He stood last election in 1731, but was re- 
jected, and Mr. Zinzan of the college [Mr. Burslam 
being of Christ Church, and originally of Cambridge, 
and only B.A., whereas Mr. Zinzan is M.A.] was 
elected, notwithstanding not a Lincolnshire man. Mr. 
Zinzan was demie when he was chosen, and Dr. 
Holloway resigned the Moral Philosophy lectureship 
in the college to him, by virtue of which lecture 'tis 
said by his friends that he is a statutable fellow, but 
the bp. looked upon this as evasion, as I hear. It is 
certain that they ought to go according to the founder's 
statutes, in which the fellowships are assigned to 
certain counties. 

July 17. Mr. John Martyn, commonly called Dr. 
Martyn, hath put out proposals for printing in 4to. 
Yirgilii Georgica, with various readings and notes. 
This gentleman lives at Chelsey, and was of Emanuel 
coll. in Cambridge. He designs to embellish the 
work with figures. [July 18.] Mr. Martyn is now 
in Oxford, chiefly to consult MSS. of Virgil and 
Servius. 

July 23. Yesterday, being Magd. college groat gaudy, 
there was not the least ringing of bells there all day 
long, [contrary to former practice,] the president, Dr. 
Jenner, &c. being dejected and confounded at what 
the visitor hath done lately ; and yet 'tis said the 
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for it : sometimes I am sure he was. He once (though the 
anecdote at first sight may look like a burlesque on. the re- 
mark) knocked out one of my teeth with the back of a 
Homer, in a fit of impatience at my stammering. The tooth 
Avas a loose one, and I told him as much ; but the blood 
rushed out as I spoke : he turned pale, and, on my proposing 
to go out and wash the mouth, he said, " Go, child," in a tone 
of voice amounting to the paternal. Now " Go, child," from 
Boyer, was worth a dozen tender speeches from any one else ; 
and it was felt that I had got an advantage over him, acknow- 
ledged by himself. 

If I had reaped no other benefit from Christ Hospital, the 
school would be ever dear to me from the recollection of the 
friendships I formed in it, and of the first heavenly taste it 
gave me of that most spiritual of the affections. I use the 
word " heavenly " advisedly ; and I call friendship the most 
spiritual of the affections, because even one's kindred, in par- 
taking of our flesh and blood, become, in a manner, mixed 
up with our entire being. Not that I would disparage any 
other form of affection, worshipping, as I do, all forms of it, 
love in particular, which, in its highest state, is friendship and 
something more. But if ever I tasted a disembodied trans- 
port on earth, it was in those friendships which I entertained 
at school, before I dreamt of any maturer feeling. I shall 
never forget the impression it first made on me. 1 loved my 
friend for his gentleness, his candour, his truth, his good 
repute, his freedom even from my own livelier manner, his 
calm and reasonable kindness. It was not any particular 
talent that attracted me to him, or anything striking whatso- 
ever. I should say, in one word, it was his goodness. I 
doubt whether he ever had a conception of a tithe of the 
regard and respect I entertained for him ; and I smile to think 
of the perplexity (though he never showed it) which he pro- 
bably felt sometimes at my enthusiastic expressions ; for I 
thought him a kind of angel. It is no exaggeration to say, 
that, take away the unspiritual part of it the genius and the 
knowledge and there is no height of conceit indulged in by 
the most romantic character in Shakspeare, which surpassed 
what I felt towards the merits 1 ascribed to him, and the 
delight which I took in his society. With the other boys I 
played antics, and rioted in fantastic jests; but in his society, 
or whenever I thought of him, I fell into a kind of Sabbath 
state of bliss ; and I am sure I could have died for him. 
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owned any of the rest to be her mother's. This is a 
true copy of what I wrote from Mr. Caulton's mouth, 
two days before his decease, witness my hand, Nov. 
15, 98. John Hewyt. In the Baronettage of Eng- 
land by Mr. Collins, vol. 2, page 202, 203, at the 
Packington family " As the lady Packington has the 
" reputation of being thought the author of The 
" Whole Duty of Man" "as the manuscript under 
" her own hand now remains with the family, there's 
" hardly roome to doubt." " And yet notwithstand- 
" ing" (says Mr. Baker) " you may find reason to 
" doubt." And indeed I now doubt more than ever. 
She might (and so without doubt she did) transcribe, 
and yet not be the author. As I never did believe 
her to be the author, so much less now after this note 
is come to me. Bp. Fell certainly knew who the 
author was, and he makes him to have wrote all those 
pieces that were printed by the bp.'s care in folio at 
the Theatre. The author had been at Eome, and is 
described in the bp.'s preface as a man. After all that 
may have been said to the contrary, Mr. Woodhead 
as yet bids fairest. 

August 7. a My friend the hon ble Benedict Leonard 
Calvert died on June 1, 1732, (old stile,) of a con- 
sumption, in the Charles, capt. Watts commander, 
and was buried in the sea. When he left England he 
sAAtnArl tn +Vn' n k that he was becoming an exile, and 
d never see his native country more; 
ana yet neither myself nor any else could disswade 
him from going. He was as well beloved as an angel 
could be in his station ; (he being governour of Mary- 
land ;) for our plantations have a natural aversion to 

1 See vol. ii. p. 121. 
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But I will not bring these night-thoughts into the morning 
of life. Besides, I am anticipating ; for this was not my first 
love. I shall mention that presently. 

I have not done with my school reminiscences ; but in 
order to keep a straightforward course, and notice simultaneous 
events in their proper places, I shall here speak of the persons 
and things in which I took the greatest interest when I was 
not within school-bounds. 

The two principal houses at which I visited, till the arrival 
of our relations from the West Indies, were Mr. "West's (late 
President of the Royal Academy), in Newman-street and 
Mr. Godfrey Thornton's (of the distinguished City family j, in 
Austin Friars. How I loved the Graces in one, and every- 
thing in the other ! Mr. West (who, as I have already Jien- 
tioned, had married one of my relations) had bought his 
house, I believe, not long after he came to England ; and he 
had added a gallery at the back of it, terminating in a couple 
of lofty rooms. The gallery was a continuation of the house- 
passage, and, together with one of those rooms and the parlour, 
formed three sides of a garden, very small but elegant, with a 
grass-plot in the middle, and busts upon stands under an 
arcade. The gallery, as you went up it, formed an angle at a 
little distance to the left, then another to the right, and then 
took a longer stretch into the two rooms ; and it was hung 
with the artist's sketches all the way. In a corner between 
the two angles was a study-door, with casts of Venus and 
Apollo on each side of it. The two rooms contained the 
largest of his pictures ; and in the farther one, after stepping 
softly down the gallery, as if reverencing the dumb life on the 
walls, you generally found the mild and quiet artist at his 
work ; happy, for he thought himself immortal. 

I need not enter into the merits of an artist who is so well 
known, and has been so often criticized. He was a man with 
regular, mild features; and, though of Quaker origin, had 
the look of what he was, a painter to a court. His appear- 
ance was so gentlemanly, that, the moment lie changed his 
gown for a coat, he seemed to be full-dressed. The simplicity 
and self-possession of the young Quaker, not having time 
enough to grow stiff (for he went early to study at Koine), 
took up, I suppose, with more ease than most \\ould have 
done, the urbanities of his new position. And what simpli- 
city helped him to, favour would retain. Yet this man, so 
well bred, and so indisputably clever in his art (whatever 
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prejudice. Mr. Calvert designed to write a descrip- 
tion and history of Maryland, for which he had suit- 
able abilities, and I doubt not but he made good 
progress therein. He wrote me a long letter from 
thence, dated at Annapolis March 18, 1728-9, i n 
which are several particulars relating to the island, 
and at the same time sent me HoldswortKs Musclpuh 
in Latin and English, translated by R. Lewis, and 
dedicated to Mr. Calvert. Twas printed at Annapolis 
that year, and is one of the first things ever printed 
in that country. Mr. Lewis was then (and perhaps, 
if living, may be still) a schoolmaster at Annapolis, 
and formerly belonged to Eaton. 

Sept. 14. Last week the bp. of Winchester sent 
half a buck to Magd. coll. Oxford, (the president 
himself being absent,) for the fellows, and about the 
same time queen Carolina sent them a whole buck, 
(it being had from Whichwood forest,) and they eat 
it on Monday last, Sept. 11, going to dinner at one 
o'clock. 

Sept. 27. Mr. Rawlins hath got Mr. Lewis Maid- 
well's printed proposals revived, of establishing and 
Rimnnrtin0> a publick school, designed amongst other 
the sea service of the nation. I find he had 
n delivered into the house of commons, 
o-^u. v, j.^99, for the settling his project, but upon 
mature deliberation it was thrown out of the house, 
chiefly by Dr. WaUis's means, who wrote against it, 
whose MS. Mr. Eawlins now hath by him, as I find 
by his letter from Pophills of the Gth of this month, 
and he hath been informed it was never made pub- 
lick. It is in all about six sheets in fol. He fancies 
it may deserve a place in my next work. The pro- 
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and I used to go down the gallery, as If we -were treading 
on wool. She was in the habit of stopping to look at some 
of the pictures, particularly the Deluge and the Ophelia, with 
a countenance quite awe-stricken. She used also to point out 
to me the subjects relating to liberty and patriotism, and the 
domestic affections. Agrippina bringing home the ashes of 
Germanicus was a great favourite with her. I remember, too, 
the awful delight afforded us by the Angel slaying the Army 
of Sennacherib; a bright figure lording it in the air, with a 
chaos of human beings below. 

As Mr. "West was almost sure to be found at work, in th* 
farthest room, habited in his white woollen gown, so you 
might have predicated, with equal certainty, that Mrs. West 
was sitting in the parlour, reading. I used to think, that if I 
had such a parlour to sit in, I should do just as she did. It 
was a good-sized room, with two windows looking out on the 
little garden I spoke of, and opening to it from one of them 
by a flight of steps. The garden, with its busts in it y 
and the pictures which you knew were on the other side of 
its wall, had an Italian look. The room was hung with 
engravings and coloured prints. Among them was the Lion 
Hunt, from Rubens ; the Hierarchy with the Godhead, from 
Kaphael, which I hardly thought it right to look at ; and! 
two screens by the fireside, containing prints (from Angelica. 
Kauffinan, I think, but I am not sure that Mr. West himself 
was not the designer) of the Loves of Angelica and Medoro,, 
which I could have looked at from morning to night. An- 
gelica's intent eyes, I thought, had the best of it ; but I 
thought so without knowing why. This gave me a love for 
Ariosto before I knew him. 1 got Hoole's translation, but 
could make nothing of it. Angelica Kauffman seemed to me 
to have done much more for her namesake, She could see 
farther into a pair of eyes than Mr. Hoole with his spectacles. 
This reminds me that I could make as little of Pope's Homer, 
which a schoolfellow of mine was always reading, and which 
I was ashamed of not being able to like. It was not that 
I did not admire Pope ; but the words in his translation 
always took precedence in my mind of the things, and the 
unvarying sweetness of his versification tired me before I 
knew the reason. This did not hinder me afterwards from 
trying to imitate it ; nor from succeeding ; that is to say, as 
far as everybody else succeeds, and writing smooth verses. 
It is Pope's wit and closeness that are the difficult things, and 
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coll., and that it cost the Dr. an hundred pounds. [I 
have not seen it, hut understand since that the in- 
scription is very short. 1 ] 

Dec. 27. Last Christmas day [being Monday] 
preached before the univ. at Christ Church Dr. Thos. 
Perry, canon of that coll. ; but the sermon did not 
begin till eleven o'clock that morning, and so 'twas 
appointed to be by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Holmes, 
and accordingly that hour (that people might not be 
deceived) was specified in the bills that were put up. 
'Tis the first instance of the sermon being before the 
university that hour on Christmas day. The reason 
given was, sermons in college-chapells. This reason 
might also have been given formerly. But the true 
reason is, that people might lye in bed the longer. 
They used formerly to begin in chapells an hour 
sooner, and then they were ready for the univ. sermon. 
The same reason, viz. lying a-bed the longer, hath 
made them, in almost all places in the university, 
alter the hours of prayers on other days, and the hour 
of dinner, (which used to be eleven o'clock,) in almost 
every place (Christ Church must be excepted) in the 
university; which ancient discipline, and learning 
and piety strangely decay. 

1732-33. Jan. 28. On Friday last (Jan. 26) about 
noon came very privately into Oxford, in a coach and 
)r. John Conybeare, rector of Exeter coll., being 
~wu uiet by so much as one soul, and yesterday, at 10 
o'clock in the morning, he was installed dean of Christ 
Church, but very little or no rejoycing was shewed on 
the occasion. He owes this piece of preferment to 

1 See before, vol. i. p. 210. 
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which I used to go to Austin Friars. The house (such, at 
least, are my boyish recollections) was of the description I 
have been ever fondest of, large, rambling, old-fashioned, 
solidly built, resembling the mansions about Highgate and 
other old villages. 

It was furnished as became the house of a rich merchant 
and a sensible man, the comfort predominating over the cost- 
liness. At the back was a garden with a lawn; and a private 
door opened into another garden, belonging to the Company 
of Drapers ; so that, what with the secluded nature of the 
street* itself, and these verdant places behind it, it was truly 
rus in urbe, and a retreat. When I turned down the arch- 
way, I held my mother's hand tighter with pleasure, and was 
full of expectation, and joy, and respect. My first delight 
was in mounting the staircase to the rooms of the young 
ladies, setting my eyes on the comely and bright countenance 
of my fair friend, with her romantic name, and turning over 
for the hundredth time the books in her library. What she 
did with the volumes of the Turkish Spy, what they meant, 
or what amusement she could extract from them, was an 
eternal mystification to me. Not long ago, meeting with a 
copy of the book accidentally, I pounced upon my old 
acquaintance, and found him to contain better and more 
amusing stuff than people would suspect from his dry look 
and his obsolete politics.* 

The face of tenderness and respect with which Almeria 
used to welcome my mother, springing forward with her fine 
buxom figure to supply the strength which the other wanted, 
and showing what an equality of love there may be between 
youth and middle age, and rich and poor, I should never cease 
to love her for, had she not been, as she was, one of the best- 
natured persons in the world in everything. I ha<re not seen 
her now for a great many years ; but, with that same face, 
whatever change she may pretend to find in it, she will go to 
heaven ; for it is the face of her spirit. A good heart never 
grows old. 

Of George T , her brother, who will pardon this 

omission of his worldly titles, whatever they may be, I have 

* The Turkish Spy is a sort of philosophical newspaper, in volumes; 
and, under a mask of bigotry, speculates very freely on all subjects. 
It is said to have been written by an Italian Jesuit of the name of 
Marana. The first volume has been attributed, however, to Sir 
Roger Manley, father of the author of the Atalantis ; and the rest to 
Dr. Midgeley, a friend of his. 

6 
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his being a married man ; but this was an objection 
not in the least moved, nothing being more common 
now a days than for bps., deans, canons &c. to be 
I married: but what was objected to him, when he 

I offered himself to the queen (as they call her) Carolina, 

; that most covetous princess, was, that she said he was 

\ too old ; upon which he moved that Mr. George Wigan, 

I late student of Christ Church, and formerly Dr. Freind's 

L scholar, might be dean, upon which Carolina said it 

I was promised, and the person, it seems, it was pro- 

f mised to was Dr. Conybeare, a man who makes a 

| great stir in the college at present, pretending to 

I great matters, such as locking up the gates at nine 

I ' o'clock at night, having the keys brought up to him, 

! turning out young women from being bedmakers, 

I having the kitchen (which he visits) cleansed, and I 

v know not what, aiming at a wonderful character, even 

\ - to exceed that truly great man bp. Fell, to whom he 

} is not in the least to be compared, as neither is he 

to dean Aldrich, nor dean Atterbury, nor even dean 
Smalridge. 

April 9. The man of Ross in Herefordshire, whose 

true sirname was Kirle, was never married. He was 

a very humble goodnatured man. He was a man of 

little or no literature. He always studied to do what 

good charitable offices he could, and was always 

pleased when an object offered. He was reverenced 

and respected by all people. He used to drink and 

" I"l^ entertain with cider, and was a sober discreet man. 

3ll people when they dined or supped with 

ae could (if they pleased) lot them have 

_ink, but that his own drink was cider, and 

that he found it most agreeable to him, and he did 

not care to be extravagant with his small fortune. 
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mother, the aunt I spoke of, had just come from Barbados 
with her two daughters and a sister. She was a woman of a 
princely spirit ; and having a good property, and every wish 
to make her relations more comfortable, she did so. It 
became holiday with us all. My mother raised her head ; 
my father grew young again ; my cousin Kate (Christiana 
rather, for her name was not Catherine; Christiana Arabella 
was her name) conceived a regard for one of my brothers, 
and married him ; and for my part, besides my pictures an' 1 
Italian garden at Mr. West's, and my beloved old Englis 
house in Austin Eriars, I had now another paradise in Ores 
Ormond Street. 

My aunt had something of the West Indian pride, but al 
in a good spirit, and was a mighty cultivator of the gentilities, 
inward as well as outward. I did not dare to appear before 
her with dirty hands, she would have rebuked me so hand- 
somely. For some reason or other, the marriage of my 
brother and his cousin was kept secret a little while. I be- 
came acquainted with it by chance, coming in upon a holiday, 
the day the ceremony took place. Instead of keeping me out 
of the secret by a trick, they very wisely resolved upon trusting 
me with it, and relying upon my honour. My honour happened 
to be put to the test, and I came off with flying colours. It 
is to this circumstance I trace the religious idea I have ever 
since entertained of keeping a secret. I went with the bride 
and bridegroom to church, and remember kneeling apart and 
weeping bitterly. My tears were unaccountable to me then. 
Doubtless they were owing to an instinctive sense of the great 
change that was taking place in the lives of two human 
beings, and of the unalterableness of the engagement. Death 
and Life seem to come together on these occasions, like awful 
guests at a feast, and look one another in the face. 

It was not with such good effect that my aunt raised my 
notions of a schoolboy's pocket-money to half-crowns, arid 
crowns, and half-guineas. My father and mother were both 
as generous as daylight ; but they could not give what they 
had not. I had been unused to spending, and accordingly I 
spent with a vengeance. I remember a ludicrous instance. 
The first half-guinea that I received brought about me a con- 
sultation of companions to know how to get rid of it. One 
shilling was devoted to pears, another to apples, another to 
cakes, and so on, all to be bought immediately, as they were ; 
till coming to the sixpence, and being struck with a recollec* 

62 - 
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a Roman catholic, restored the passages that Dr. Hay- 
wood had expunged, and so 'twas printed, and gave 
great offence to protestants, whereupon archbp. Laud 
had the copies (about eleven or twelve hundred) seized 
and caused them to he burnt publicly in Smithfield 
but it seems two or three hundred copies were dis- 
persed before the seizure. I know not whether there 
may be any copy at Cambridge. I think we have none 
at Oxford, where the arehbp. used so much diligence 
to have them suppressed : if there be any copy with 
us, it must be a rarity. I think the impression was 
made in 1636, or 1637. There are other popish im- 
pressions, but I know not whether the translation be 
the same. 

May 7. They have just pulled down the old great 
gate of Durham coll., next Canditeh by Balliol coll., 
and are building a new gate and wall instead thereof! 

May 24. On Whitsunday last (May 13) came to 
Oxford on foot fifteen ringers from London, and the 
day before came on horseback one Mr. Skelton, about 
14 or 15 years ago a commoner of Queen's coll., Ox- 
ford, and an excellent ringer, and at this time register 
to the bp. of London, (Gibson,) and a proctor in the 
arches. The next day (being Monday) the Oxford 
ringers gave them a short peal at Magd. coll., as they 
dirt in th* evening a short one at Christ Church, the 
aying still that day, that they might re- 
fresh themselves after the fatigue of their journey. 
The day after (being Tuesday, May 5) the Londoners 
rang a- ..- 1 <> ', ,v y wellat New coll., of abaut 1500 
changes, from a little before 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing till 12. And in the evening they did tho same 
at Christ Church. On Wednesday they (the Lon- 
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have put my poor aunt Courfchope (for that was her Christian 
name). Most likely it broke out in the shape of some remon- 
strance about his fellow-servants. He partook of the pride 
common to all the Barbadians, black as well as white; and 
the maid-servants tormented him. I remember his coming 
up in the parlour one day, and making a ludicrous represen- 
tation of the affronts put upon his office and person, inter- 
spersing his chattering and gesticulations with explanatory 
dumb show. One of the maids was a pretty girl, who had 
manoeuvred till she got him stuck in a corner; and he insisted 
upon telling us all that she said and did. His respect foi 
himself had naturally increased since he became free ; but he 
did not know what to do with it. Poor Samuel was not un- 
generous, after his fashion. He also wished, with his freedom, 
to acquire a freeman's knowledge, but stuck fast at pothooks 
and hangers. To frame a written B he pronounced a tiling 
impossible. Of his powers on the violin he made us more 
sensible, not without frequent remonstrances, which it nius 
have taken all my aunt's good-nature to make her repeat. H 
had left two wives in Barbados, one of whom was brought t_ 
bed of a son a little after he came away. For this son he 
wanted a name, that was new, sounding, and long. They 
referred him to the reader of Homer and Virgil. With 
classical names he was well acquainted, Mars and Yenus 
being among his most intimate friends, besides Jupiters and 
Adonises, and Dianas with large families. At length we 
succeeded with Neoptolemus. He said he had never heard it 
before ; and he made me write it for him in a great text-hand, 
that there might be no mistake. 

My aunt took a country-house at Merton, in Surrey, where 
I passed three of the happiest weeks of my life. It was the 
custom at our school, in those days, to allow us only one set 
of unbroken holidays during the whole time we were there 
I mean, holidays in which we remained away from school by 
night as well as by day. The period was always in August. 
Imagine a schoolboy passionately fond of the green fields, who 
had never slept out of the heart of the City for years. It was 
a compensation even for the pang of leaving my friend ; and 
then what letters I would write to him ! And what letters I 
did write ! What full measure of affection pressed down, and 
running over ! I read, walked, had a garden and orchard 
to run in ; and fields that I could have rolled in, to have my 
will of them ? 
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new wainscotted against the approaching Oxford Act. 
But an inconvenience attends it, that, by the Vice- 
chancellor Dr. Holmes's order, the openings are stopt 
up on the south side next the church, so that people 
cannot now hear there, whereas formerly abundance 
of auditors (particularly in hot weather) used to be 
in this chappell, particularly those of the inferior sort, 
(gownsmen and others,) which was of great service, 
in preventing the over numerous throngs in the 
church. 

July 3. The assize sermon was preached this morn- 
ing at St. Marie's by Mr. Thomas Randolph of Corpus 
Christ! coll. The assizes begun here to day, and when 
they are ended the judges go to Abbington, tho' they 
used to finish the Berkshire assizes before the Oxford 
ones. But they altered now, on account of the ap- 
proaching Oxford Act, being unwilling to bring any 
inconvenience by their presence here at the act to the 
house where they lodge, which after they are gone 
may be let to other lodgers that have occasion. 

July 5. One Handel, a foreigner, (who, they say, 
was born at Hanover,) being desired to come to Ox- 
ford, to perform in musick this Act, in which he hath 
come down, the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. 
ig requested him so to do, and, as an en- 
to allow him the benefit of the Theater 
..u UCJUIG uae Act begins and after it. Accordingly 
he hath published papers for a performance to-day, at 
5s. a ticket. This performance began a little after 5 
o'clock in the evening. This is an innovation. The 
players might be as well permitted to come and act. 
The Yice-Chancellor is much blamed for it. In this, 
however, he is to be commended, for reviving our 
Acts, which ought to be annual, which might easily 
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exception of the colour of the hair, it was like Raphael's own 
head turned iuto a peasant girl's. The eyes were full of gen- 
tle astonishment at the sight of me; and mine must have 
wondered no less. However, I was prepared for such won- 
ders. It was only one of my poetical visions realized, and I 
expected to find the world full of them. What she thought 
of my blue skirts and yellow stockings is not so clear. She 
did not, however, taunt me with my " petticoats," as the girls 
in the streets of London would do, making me blush, as I 
thought they ought to have done instead. My beauty in the 
brook was too gentle and diffident ; at least I thought so, and 
my own heart did not contradict me. I then took every 
beauty for an Arcadian, and every brook for a fairy stream ; 
and the reader would be surprised if he knew to what an 
extent I have a similar tendency still. I find the same possi- 
bilities by another path. 

I do not remember whether an Abbe Paris, who taught my 
cousins French, used to see them in the country ; but I never 
shall forget him in Ormond Street. He was an emigrant, very 
gentlemanly, with a face of remarkable benignity, and a voice 
that became it. He spoke English in a slow manner, that 
was very graceful. I shall never forget his saying one day, 
in answer to somebody who pressed him on the subject, and 
in the mildest of tones, that without doubt it was impossible 
to be saved out of the pale of the Catholic Church. 

One contrast of this sort reminds me of another. My 
aunt Courthope had something growing out on one of her 
knuckles, which she was afraid to let a surgeon look at. There 
was a Dr. Chapman, a West Indian physician, who came to 
see us, a person of great suavity of manners, with all that air 
of languor and want of energy which the West Indians often 
exhibit. He was in the habit of inquiring, with the softest 
voice in the world, how my aunt's hand was ; and coming one 
day upon us in the midst of dinner, and sighing forth his usual 
question, she gave it him over her shoulder to look at. In a 
moment she shrieked, and the swelling was gone. The meekest 
of doctors had done it away with his lancet. 

I had no drawback on my felicity at Merton, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional pang at my friend's absence, and a 
new vexation that surprised and mortified me. I had been 
accustomed at school to sleep with sixty boys in the room, 
and some old night-fears that used to haunt nie were for- 
gotten. No Mantichoras there ! no old men crawling on the 
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formed their musick in Christ Church hall, at 3s. a 
ticket. 

In the evening of the same day, at half hour after 
5, Handel and his crew perform' d again in the The- 
ater at 5s. per ticket. This was the 4th time of his 
performing there. 

July 13. Last night, heing the 12th, Handel and 
his company performed again in the Theater, being 
the fifth time of his performing there, at 5$. per 
ticket, Mr. Walter Powel (the superior headle of 
divinity) singing, as he hath done all along with 
them. 

August 4. The two Edward Brownes were of the 
university of Cambridge, Edward Browne the phy- 
sician (son of the famous sir Thos. Browne) M. Bac. 
of Trinity college ann. 1663.' (Regr. Aead.) Fas- 
ciculus Edward says of himself, [Prsef. pa,g. 32] that 
he was born at Rochester, fellow collegian to Joh. 
Moore, (afterwards bp. of Ely, [pag. 27] and so it 
appears from the Register, Edv. Browne, Joh. Moore 
Aul. Clar. Art. Bac. ann. 1665, 6. Art. M n . Aul. 
Clar. Joh. Moore, Edv. Browne &c.) Regr. Acad., and 
were doubtless intimate friends, being chaplains to 
the same family, the bp. to chancellor Finch, and 
our author Edv. Br. in Familid Viri Clarissimi D. 
Joh. Finch, Oratoris Eegii #c. Yol. I. p. 478. When 
or where he dy'd, Mr. Baker hath not found, probably 
in his own parish, Sundrigice. We have no groat reason 
to deplore the loss or want of the third volume, un- 
less it might have fain into better conduct and ma- 

(Jenny Lind) sang at a concert in the Sheldonian Theatre the 
t!ckets being charged one guinea, fifteen shillings, and half a 
gmnea each, according to the situations filled bv the auditors 
-im fl rt /,i^H t n th P mnqip in immense multitudes ? 
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Had the jade put me on the least equality of footing as to 
age, I know not what change might have been wrought in me ; 
but though too young herself for the serious duties she was 
about to bring on her, and full of sufficient levity and gaiety 
not to be uninterested with the little black-eyed schoolboy that 
lingered about her, my vanity was well paid off by hers, for 
she kept me at a distance by calling me petit garqon. This 
was no better than the assumption of an elder sister in her 
teens over a younger one ; but the latter feels it, nevertheless; 
and I persuaded myself that it was particularly cruel. I 
wished the Abb Paris at Jamaica with his French. There 
would she come in her frock and tucker (for she had not yefc 
left off either), her curls dancing, and her hands clasped 
together in the enthusiasm of something to tell me, and when 
I flew to meet her, forgetting the difference of ages, and alive 
only to my charming cousin, she would repress me with a 
little fillip on the cheek, and say, " Well, petit garqon^ what do 
you think of that ? " The worst of it was, that this odious 
French phrase sat insufferably well upon her plump little 
mouth. She and I used to gather peaches before the house 
were up. I held the ladder for her ; she mounted like a fairy ; 
and when I stood doting on her as she looked down and 
threw the fruit in my lap, she would cry, "Petit garqon^ 
you will let 'em all drop ! " On my return to school, she gave 
me a locket for a keepsake, in the shape of a heart ; which 
was the worst thing she ever did to the petit garqon, for it 
touched me on my weak side, and looked like a sentiment. 
I believe I should have had serious thoughts of becoming 
melancholy, had I not, in returning to school, returned to 
my friend, and so found means to occupy my craving for 
sympathy. However, I wore the heart a long while. I have 
sometimes thought there was more in her French than I 
imagined ; but I believe not. She naturally took herself for 
double my age, with a lover of three-and-twenty. Soon 
after her marriage, fortune separated us for many years. My 
passion had almost as soon died away ; but 1 have loved the 
name of Fanny ever since ; and when I met her again, which 
was under circumstances of trouble on her part, 1 could not 
see her without such an emotion as I was fain to confess 
to a person " near and dear," who forgave me for it ; which 
made me love the forgiver the more. Ycsl the "black ox" 
tiod on the fairy foot of my light-hearted cousin Fan; of 
her, whom I could no more have thought of in conjunction 
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August 16. Mr. Sanford of Balliol signified to me 
on Aug. 13, 1733, Mond., that 'twould be a good 
piece of sen-ice to the world, if the whole body of our 
university statutes, as also if all college statutes, were 
printed, considering what vile practices are used now- 
a-days ; tho' if the statutes were studiously observed, 
it would not be at all proper to print them. Many 
others (among which my self) are of the same mind. 

August IS. I have at length read over both Dr. 
Cockman' and Dr. Seeker's Act sermon, and I find 
what hath been reported by all to be very true, that 
Seeker's is by much the better discourse. Indeed 
Seeker's is rather an essay than a sermon, but 'tis 
very handsome and neat, and proper enough for the 
auditory, notwithstanding his speaking in commenda- 
tion of K. George and Q. Caroline, which is no won- 
der, since ke writes himself in the title LL.D. preben- 
dary of Durham, rector of St. James's Westminster, 
and chaplain in ordinary to his majesty. But Cock- 
man's, as it is rather a lecture than a sermon, so 'tis 
very flat, dull and heavye. 

August 20. This day, at 12 o'clock at noon, St. 
Marie's great bell rung out for Dr. Matthew Tindall, 
fellow of All Souls college, who died this last week 
out of the college, where he seldom appeared. He was 
matriculated in Lent term 1672, aged 15 or there- 
abouts, being eomm. of Line, college (where Dr. 
George Hickes, as I have often heard, was his tutor). 
Thence he removed to Exeter coll., took the degree 
of Bach, of Arts, and was chosen fellow of All Souls, 
as a member of which he took the degree of Bach, of 
Civ. Law Dec. 17, 1679, and that of Dr. of Civ. L. 
July 7, 1685. He was a man of most vile principles, 
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the Church of England, at least not habitually. But identi- 
fying no such dogmas with the Jews, who are indeed free 
from them (though I was not aware of that circumstance 
at the time), and reverencing them for their ancient connec- 
tion with the Bible, I used to go with some of my companions 
to the synagogue in Duke's Place ; where I took pleasure 
in witnessing the semi- Catholic pomp of their service, and 
in hearing their fine singing ; not without something of a 
constant astonishment at their wearing their hats. This cus- 
tom, however, kindly mixed itself up with the recollection 
of my cocked hat and band. I was not aware that it origi- 
nated in the immovable Eastern turban. 

These visits to the synagogue did me, I conceive, a great 
deal of good. They served to universalize my notions of 
religion, and to keep them unbigoted. It never became neces- 
sary to remind me that Jesus was himself a Jew. I have also 
retained through life a respectful notion of the Jews as a body. 

There were some school rhymes about "pork upon a fork," 
and the Jews going to prison. At Easter, a strip of bordered 
paper was stuck on the breast of every boy, containing the 
words " He is risen." It did not give us the slightest thought 
of what it recorded. It only leminded us of an old rhyme, 
which some of the boys used to go about the school re- 
peating : 

" He is risen, he is risen, 
All the Jews must go to prison." 

A beautiful Christian deduction ! Thus has charity itself 
been converted into a spirit of antagonism ; and thus it is that 
the antagonism, in the progress of knowledge, becomes first 
a pastime and then a jest. 

I never forgot the Jews' synagogue, their music, their 
tabernacle, and the courtesy with which strangers were 
allowed to see it. I had the pleasure, before I left school, 
of becoming acquainted with some members of their com- 
munity, who were extremely libeial towards other opinions, 
and who, nevertheless, entertained a sense of the Supreme 
Being far more reverential than I had observed in any 
Christian, my mother excepted. My feelings towards them 
received additional encouragement from the respect shown to 
their history in the paintings of Mr. West, who was anything 
but a bigot himself, and who often had Jews to sit to him. 
I contemplated Moses and Aaron, and the young Levites, by 
the sweet light of his picture-rooms, where everybody trod 
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any solemn recantation, as, being much in favour, it 
was not insisted on. He wrote several pieces, as The 
Rights of the Christian Church; An Answer to Bishop 
Gibsons Pastoral Letter; Christianity as old as the 
Crtcttlon ; which have been all answered to the satis- 
faction of reasonable men, and to the conviction, tho' 
not conversion, of the freethinkers of this age. He 
made himself known to the court, after the Revolu- 
tion, by his determination against those who acted at 
sea under king James's commission, then absent, 
whom he declared pirates; tho ? different were the 
opinions of the civilians consulted on that nice point. 
In G. Parker's Ephemeris of 1711 is erected a scheme 
of his nativity. 

It is reprinted in the said Parker's Ephemeris for 
1734. 

Sept. 3. On Thursday, Aug. 30, Mr. Weeks was 
with me again. He spends fifteen shillings a day. 
He is very much in the stocks, being, as I find, a 
great dealer in money. He is acquainted with many 
Jews. The Jews do not take usury of one another, 
but of others they take as much as possibly they can. 

Sept. 16. Mr. Saeheverel, who died a few years 

since, of Denman's Farm (in Berks) near Oxford, was 

s the best judge of bells in England. 

ay, that Horsepath bells near Oxford, 

tno out live in number, and very small, were the 

prettiest, tunablest bells in England, and that there 

was not a fault in one, excepting the 3d, and that so 

small a fault, as it was not to be discerned but by a 

very good judge. 

Horsepath tower is 46 feet high. Garsington 
tower is uS feet limb. 
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or vexing, like a goblin); sometimes (which was horrfblest 
Qf all) by quietly giving us to understand, in some way or 
other, that the " Fazzer was out," that is to say, out of his 
Dwn bed, and then being seen (by those who dared to look) 
sitting, or otherwise making his appearance, in his white shirt, 
motionless and dumb. It was a very good horror, of its kind. 
The Fazzer was our Dr. Faustus, our elf, our spectre, our 
Flibbertigibbet, who " put knives in our pillows and halters 
in our pews." He was Jones, it is true, or Smith; but he 
was also somebody else an anomaly, a duality, Smith and 
Forcery united. My friend Charles Oilier should have written 
a book about him. He was our Old Man of the Mountain, 
and yet a common boy. 

One night I thought I saw this phenomenon under circum- 
stances more than usually unearthly. It was a fine moonlight 
night ; I was then in a ward the casements of which looked 
(as they still look) on the churchyard. My bed was under 
the second window from the east, not far from the statue of 
Edward the Sixth. Happening to wake in the middle of the 
night, and cast up my eyes, I saw, on a bed's head near me, 
and ia one of these casements, a figure in its shirt, which 
I took for the Fazzer. The room was silent; the figure 
motionless; I fancied that half the boys in the ward were 

glancing at it, without daring to speak. It was poor C n, 

gazing at that lunar orb, which might afterwards be supposed 
to have malignantly fascinated him. 

Contemporary with C n u as Wood, before mentioned, 

whom I admired for his verses, and who was afterwards 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, where I visited him, 
and found him, to my astonishment, a head shorter than 
myself. Every upper boy at school appears a giant to a little 
one. " Big boy" and senior are synonymous. Now and 
then, however, extreme smallness in a senior scholar gives a 
new kind of dignity, by reason of the testimony it bears to 
the ascendancy of the intellect. It was the custom for the 
monitors at Christ Hospital, during prayers before meat, to 
stand fronting the tenants of their respective wards, while the 
objects of their attention were kneeling. Looking up, on 
one of these occasions, towards a new monitor who was thus 
standing, and whose face was unknown to me (for there were 
six hundred of us, and his ward was not mine), I thought 
him the smallest boy that could ever have attained to so dis- 
tinguished an eminence. He was little in person, little in 
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it, but his grace's library, cabinet of rarities, pictures, 
plate, and jewels, valued at 100,OOOZ., were saved; 
however, the damage is computed at 10 or 15,OOOZ. 
I was told also of the same dismal fire in a letter 
from Mr. West of the 17th, from the Inner Temple ; 
who added, that most of the pictures and medals he 
heard were saved, and a pretty many of the books, 
and that it was occasioned by a joyner's prentice 
leaving a pot of glue on the fire. 

Nov. 10. Sir Justinian Isham hath a little 4to. MS. 
on paper, which I read over yesterday, being delivered 
to me by his brother Dr. Euseby Isham, rector of Lin- 
coln college, being Dr. John Cotta's opinion about the 
death of sir Euseby Andrew. The Dr. [Gotta] thus 
in titles it, My Opinion at the assizes in Northampton 
demanded in court, touching the poysonincj of S" Eusehj 
Andrew, more fully satisfied. Signed John Gotta, and 
then he adds, My evidence in open court delivered at the 
assizes at Northampton 3 seuerall times upon commande. 
At the beginning of this MS. sir Justinian hath 
written, 

Ant. a Wood makes mention, of Dr. Cotta, vol. I. p. 
438ofAth. Ox. 

Sr Euseby Andrew descended of a very ancient family, 
generations seated at C/uinvelton in Northti- 
wntsnure, was son to Thomas Andrew esq. It/ Mary his 
wife daughter of Gregory Isham, and sister to sir Euseby 
Isham of Pichely and Braunston in Co. NortJm. Knt. 
which Thomas being sherlffof Norllunnptonsltire, attended 
(according to Camlden) upon Mary fjuccn of Scots to her 
execution at Fothcringhay castle. >SV. En seine Andrew 
married Anne daughter of ,sr. Jlwlutrd A'tin/htley tif 
Fauesley ly his second lady, Elkabdh dawjlitcr of Ed- 
ward Seymour duke of Superset, L. Protector, and as 
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bad lie cared much for anything beyond his glass of wine and 
his Fielding. He left money to found a Barnes scholar^ 
at Cambridge. 

What pleasant days have In" 
schoolfellows, bathing in the N 
Thames 1 He and I began tc 
anybody not within the pale oi 
thought us mad, as we wenl 
Metastasio's Ode to Venus, as lou~ 
Hornsey fields. I can repeat it to ^nis ua^ 
lessons. 

" Scendi propizia 

Col tuo splendore, 
bella Venere, 

Madre d'Amore; 
Madre d'Amore, 

Che sola sei 
Placer degli uommi, 
E degli dei."* 

On the same principle of making invocations as loud as 
possible, and at the same time of fulfilling the prophecy of t 
poet, and also for the purpose of indulging ourselves with ar 
echo, we used to lie upon our oars at Richmond, and call, in 
the most vociferous manner, upon the spirit of Thomson to 
" rest." 

" Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 

When Thames in summer wreaths is drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar 
To bid his gentle spirit rest." 

Collinses Ode on the Death of Thomson. 

It was more like " perturbing " his spirit than laying it. 

One day Barnes fell overboard, and, on getting into the 
boat again, he drew a little edition of Seneca out of his 
pocket, which seemed to have become fat with the water. It 
was like an extempore dropsy. 

Another time, several of us being tempted to bathe on a 
very hot day, near Hammersmith, and not exercising suffi- 
cient patience in selecting our spot, we were astonished at 
receiving a sudden lecture from a lady. She was in a hat 
and feathers, and riding-habit ; and as the grounds turned 
out to belong to the Margravine of Anspach (Lady Craven), 
we persuaded ourselves that our admonitrix, who spoke in no 

* "Descend propitious with thy brightness, beautiful Venus, 
Mother of Love ; Mother of Love, who alone art the pleasure o! 
men and of gods." 
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Nov. 27. 1555. 16 Octobris Doctor Eidley et La- 
timer erant comlusti, at the beginning of a little MS. 
penes Thomam Ward de Warwick armigerum. 

Dec. 1. About a fortnight since died the duchess 
of Ormond ; a lady much lamented on account of her 
great liberality, generosity, and charity. As she had 
been a very beautiful woman, so she excelled in all 
other accomplishments. It must have been a great 
trouble to her not to have seen the duke of Ormond, 
her husband, after his being banished, for no other 
reason but his honesty, so many years, near twenty. 

Dec. 19. I understand there is not a single article 
of the duke of Devonshire's collection missing by the 
late fire, when his fine house at London was burnt. 

I am also told, that Dr. David Wilkins is publish- 
ing in folio all the British, Saxon and English coun- 
cils and synodical decrees, wherein will be included 
both sir Henry Spelman's volumes. I find archbp. 
Wake intended this work, and made collections for it, 
near thirty years agoe. I am sure Wilkins was upon 
it himself in q. Anno's time, perhaps by the coun- 
tenance of Wake, but was then hindered, being not 
thought to be a proper person. 

Dec. 25. Colonel Valentino Walton, one of the 
judges of k. Charles the 1st, who fled from justice a 
little before the restauration, married one of the 
sisters of Oliver Cromwell, and wrote (as Mr. Jo. 
Brookland, one of the Theater printers told me yes- 
terday) an History of the Civil Wars, ^liich is in 
MS. in the hands of some one related to his family at 
this time, and that many original letters of Oliver 
Cromwell arc in it. Money (five hundred libs.) hath 
been offered (it seems) for the copy, but 'twill not 
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CHAPTER V. 
YOUTH. 

FOR s .'me time after I left school, I did nothing but visit rny 
schoolfellows, haunt the book-stalls, and write verses. My 
father collected the verses, and published them [in 1802, under 
the title of Juvenilia], with a large list of subscribers, numbers 
of whom belonged to his old congregations. [The volume had 
a portrait by Jackson in the manner of that artist, imparting 
to it an air of heavy laziness, said to have characterized the 
artist, but certainly foreign to the sitter.] I was as proud, 
perhaps, of the book at that time as I am ashamed of it now. 
The French Revolution, though the worst portion of it was 
over, had not yet shaken up and reinvigorated the sources of 
thought all over Europe. At least I was not old enough, 
perhaps was not able, to get out of the trammels of the regular 
imitative poetry, or versification rather, which was taught in 
the schools. My book was a heap of imitations, all but abso- 
lutely worthless. But absurd as it was, it did me a serious 
mischief; for it made me suppose that I had attained an end, 
instead of not having reached even a commencement ; and 
thus caused me to waste in imitation a good many years 
which I ought to have devoted to the study of the poetical 
art and of nature. Coleridge has praised Boyer for teaching 
us to laugh at " muses " and " Castalian streams ; " but he 
ought rather to have lamented that he did not teach us how 
to love them wisely, as he might have done had he really 
known anything about poetry, or loved Spenser and the old 
poets, as he thought, and admired the new. Even Coleridge's 
juvenile poems were none the better for Boyer's training. As 
to mine, they were for the most part as mere trash as anti- 
Castalian heart could have desired. I wrote "odes" because 
Collins and Gray had written them, "pastorals" because 
Pope had written them, " blank verse" because Akenside and 
Thomson had written blank verse, and a " Palace of Plea- 
sure " because Spenser had written a " Bower of Bliss." But 
in all these authors I saw little but their words, and imitated 
even those badly. I had nobody to bid me to go to the nature 
which had originated the books. Coleridge's lauded teacher 
put into my hands, at one time, the life of Pope by Ruff head 
(the worst he could have chosen), and at another (for the' 
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ring the five thousand and forty changes, qnater or 
cater changes upon them. They were to have six 
tryals, and if upon the sixth tryal they did not do it, 
they were to loose. Yesterday they began (being 
the first tryal) just at twelve o'clock, and finished the 
whole 27 minutes after 3 o'clock. This is the first 
time that this number of changes was ever rung in 
Oxford, the biggest bell at Christ Church falling down, 
and the ropes breaking at New college, when the 
Londoners rang at both places lately, otherwise the 
said Londoners (who rung at each place above two 
hours, and never made the least fault) would have 
done it with the greatest ease imaginable. The Ox- 
ford ringers yesterday made many mistakes, so that 
'twas expected they must have given over several 
times. I did not hear them till they had been at it 
about '3 quarters of an hour, but afterwards I heard 
them quite out till they had done, and I observed 
fifty-two faults in the ringing, nine of which were 
very considerable ones. However, take it all together, 
'twas excellent ringing, and they may glory of it. The 
most considerable fault was occasioned by Dr. Gre- 
gory, Regius professor of modern history and student 
of Christ Church, who yesterday broke in upon the 
-: 4-* +h e j r great disturbance. 

. , . The castle of Edinburgh was formerly call'd 
ou,o M puellamm, i. e. the Maiden castle, because, as 
some say, the kings of the Picts kept their daughters 
in it while unmarry'd. But those who understand 
the ancient Scots or Highland language say the words 
ma-eden signify only a castle built upon a hill or rock. 
This account of the name is just enough. 

Jan. 9. Mr. Baker hath sent me an account I re- 
ceived this morning of a Latin Phalaris'w Epistles 
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occasion. Tlie schoolfellow whom I was visiting was the 
friend whose family lived in Spring Gardens. We had gone 
out in a little decked skin , and not expecting disasters in the 
"gentle Isis," I had fastened the sail-line, of which I had 
the direction, in order that I might read a volume which I 
had with me, of Mr. Cumberland's novel called Henry. My 
friend was at the helm. The wind grew a little strong ; and 
we had just got into Iffley Eeach, when I heard him exclaim, 
" Hunt, we are over ! " The next moment I was under the 
water, gulping it, and giving myself up for lost. The boat 
had a small opening in the middle of the deck, under which I 
had thrust my feet ; this circumstance had carried me over 
with the boat, and the worst of it was, I found I had got the 
sail-line round my neck. My friend, who sat on the deck 
itself, had been swept off, and got comfortably to shore, which 
was at a little distance. 

My bodily sensations were not so painful as I should have 
fancied they would have been. My mental reflections were 
very different, though one of them, by a singular meeting of 
extremes, was of a comic nature. I thought that I should 
never see the sky again, that I had parted with all my friends, 
and that I was about to contradict the proverb which said that 
a man who was born to be hanged, would never be drowned ; 
for the sail-line, in which I felt entangled, seemed destined to 
perform for me both the offices. On a sudden, I found an oar 
in my hand, and the next minute I was climbing, with assist- 
ance, into a wherry, in which there sat two Oxonians, one of 
them helping me, and loudly and laughingly differing with 
the other, who did not at all like the rocking of the boat, and 
who assured me, to the manifest contradiction of such senses 
as I had left, that there was no room. This gentleman is now 
no more ; and I shall not mention his name, because I might 
do injustice to the memory of a brave man struck with a 
panic. The name of his companion, if I mistake not, was 
Russell. I hope he was related to an illustrious person of the 
same name, to whom I have lately been indebted for what 
may have been another prolongation of my life. 

On returning to town, which I did on the top of an Oxford 
coach, I was relating this story to the singular person who 
then drove it (Bobart, who had been a collegian), when a 
man who was sitting behind surprised us with the excess of 
his laughter. On asking him the reason, he touched his hat, 
and said, " Sir, I'm his footman/' Such are the delicacies of 

72 
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and says of himself, that he is really affraid of living 
too long. He is above seventy, as he told me some 
time since. What occasioned him to speak of the 
happiness of dying in time was, my telling him that 
bp. Tanner was pretty well recovered of his late ill- 
ness, upon which he said he was glad to hear of the 
bp.'s tolerable degree of health, and yet the bp. having 
so gross a body, Mr. Baker doubts (and so do I) that 
the rest of his life will be uncomfortable. 



Jan. 20. " MaunselTs Catalogue I have, much im- 
" prov'd from archbp. Harsnet's copy at Colchester, 
" and more by my own and a friend's hand. It is a 
" book I am often using, but I have left it you by will, 
" and I hope you will Jiot stay for it over long." So 
Mr. Baker, in his letter to me from Cambridge, dated 
Jan. 5th. 1 



1 I regret that I cannot refer the reader to this very desirable 
copy of one of the most valuable bibliographical works of the 
period. The book will however be found in the Seldeu library, 
as well as in Mr. Donee's collection in the Bodleian. It is now 
of such rare occurrence, that I may be doing a service by point- 
ing it out to collectors, as well deserving their particular atten- 
tion. The first part of the Catalogue of English printed JBoohes: 
which concerncth such matters ofdiuinilie ashauebnt either written 
in our owne Tongue, or translated out of anie other language : and 
haue bin published to the glory of God, and edification of the Church 
of Christ in England. Gathered Into alphabet, and such method as 
it is, by Andretv Maunsell, bookescUer* Unmnquodque propter 
quid [Windet's device, the pelican, surrounded with two mot- 
toes, " pro lege, rege, et grege," paraphrased on the outer rim, 
* Love kepyth the lawe, obeyeth the kyiicr, and is good to the 
" commen welthe"]. London, printed by John, Wmdet for 
Andrew Maunsell, dwelling in Loihburie, 1595. A thin folio of 
124 pages, (the last a blank,) besides the title and aix pages 
containing dedications "to the qveenes most sacrod maiestie; 
44 to the reverend diuines and louers of dniino boulccs; to the 
" worshipfull the master, wardens and assistants of thecompame 
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Were I to visit the universities now, I should explore every 
corner, and reverently fancy myself in the presence of every 
great and good man that has adorned them ; but the most 
important people to young men are one another ; and I was 
content with glancing at the haunts of Addison and Warton 
in Oxford, and at those of Gray, Spenser, and Milton, in 
Cambridge. Oxford, I found, had greatly the advantage of 
Cambridge in point of country. You could understand well 
enough how poets could wander about Iffley and "Woodstock ; 
but when I visited Cambridge, the nakedness of the land was 
too plainly visible under a sheet of snow, through which 
gutters of ditches ran, like ink, by the side of leafless sallows, 
which resembled huge pincushions stuck on posts. The town, 
however, made amends ; and Cambridge has the advantage of 
Oxford in a remarkable degree, as far as regards eminent 
names. England's two greatest philosophers, Bacon and 
Newton, and (according to Tyrwhitt) three out of its four 
great poets, were bred there, besides double the number of 
minor celebrities. Oxford even did not always know "the 
good the gods provided." It repudiated Locke; alienated 
Gibbon]; and had nothing but angry sullenness and hard ex- 
pulsion to answer to the inquiries which its very ordinances 
encouraged in the sincere and loving spirit of Shelley. 

Yet they are divine places, both ; full of grace, and beauty, 
and scholarship; of reverend antiquity, and ever-young na- 
ture and hope. Their faults, if of woiidliness in some, are 
those of time and of conscience in more, and if the more 
pertinacious on those accounts, will merge into a like con- 
servative firmness, when still nobler developments are in their 
keeping. So at least I hope; and so may the Fates have 
ordained ; keeping .their gowns among them as a symbol that 
learning is, indeed, something which ever learns ; and in- 
structing them to teach love, and charity, and inquiry, with 
the same accomplished authority as that with which they 
have taught assent. 

My book was unfortunately successful everywhere, parti- 
cularly in the metropolis. The critics were extremely kind ; 
and, as it was unusual at that time to publish at so early a 
period of life, my age made me a kind of " Young Roscius " 
in authorship. I was introduced to literati, and shown about 
among parties. My father took me to see Dr. Raine, Master 
of the Charter-House. The doctor, who was very kind and 
pleasant, but who probablv drew none of our deductions 
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(afterwards duchess of Richmond,) that on the reverse 
of the best of our coin he delineated the face of 
Britannia from her picture. And in some medals, 
where he had more room to display both his art and 
affection, the similitude of features is said to have 
been so exact, that every one who knew her grace/ at 
the first view could discover who sat for Britannia. 
Mr. Fenton, in p. CLV of his Notes upon Waller's 
Poems. In p. CLXIII he hath had one of these 
medals engrav'd. It hath on the obverse CAROLYS ; 
A. CAROLO, with k. Charles lids head, and under it 
1665. And on the reverse, QVATVOR. MARIA. 
VINDICO round Britannia (viz. the said countess) 
sitting on a shield, with a laurel in her right hand, 
and a shield in her left, her left leg naked, and un- 
derneath BRITANNIA. 

Jan. 28. Mr. Robert Burton, who wrote the Ana- 



** hope will be delightsome to all English men. that be learned, 
" or desirous of learning : for hereby they may know, euen in 
" their studies, what bookes are eyther by our own countrymen 
" written or translated out of any other language, that those 
" which desire to set foorth more bookes for the benefit of their 
" contrey, may see what is already extant vpon any argument." 
At the back of the title is an excellent woodcut of his noble 
patron's armorial bearings. All readers must allow the motives 
of our compiler to have been most sensible and legitimate, and 
no one, who in these days has occasion to refer to this catalogue, 
but will confess its merit and great utility, particularly in 
enabling us very frequently to attribute apparently anonymous 
works to their actual authors. All will regret the non-appear- 
ance of the third and last part, which was to have accompanied 
the first and second, but was delayed, " finding it so troublesome 
" to get sight of books, and so tedious to digest into any good 
" methode." The loss of this third part is the moie to be 
regretted, because it was " to shew what wee liauo in our owne 
** tongue of Gramer, Logick, Rethoricke, Lawe, llistone, Poctne, 
" Pohcie c. which will for the most part concerne matters of 
" delurht and pleasure." 
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in this respect, as in all others. But where the paramount 
doctrine of a sect, whatever it may profess to include, is Self- 
preservation, and where this paramount doctrine, as it needs 
roust when actually paramount, blunts in very self-defence 
the greatest final sympathies with one's fellow-creatures, the 
transition of ideas is easy from unfeelingness in a future state 
to unfeelingness in the present ; and it becomes a very little 
thing indeed to let a woman lie out in the cold all night, while 
saints are snoozing away in comfort. 

My companion and I, 'much amused, and not a little indig- 
nant, took our way from Ramsgate along the coast, turning 
cottages into inns as our hunger compelled us, and sleeping at 
night the moment we laid our heads on our pillows. 

The length of this journey, which did us good, we reckoned 
to be a hundred and twelve miles; and we did it in four 
days, which was not bad walking. But my brother Robert 
once went ajiundred miles in two. He also, when a lad, kept 
upuat^a^lSnd of trotting pace with - a friend's horse all the 
"way from Finch ley to Pimlico. His limbs were admirably 



. The friend who was my companion in this journey had not 
Ipeen long known to me ; but he was full of good qualities. 
He died a few years afterwards in France, where he unhappily 
found himself among his countrymen, whom Bonaparte so 
iniquitously detained at the commencement of the second 
war. He was brother of my old friend Henry Robertson, 
treasurer of Covent Garden theatre, in whose company and 
that of Vincent Novello, Charles Cowden Clarke, and other 
gifted and estimable men, I have enjoyed some of the most 
harmonious evenings of my life, in every sense of the word. 

Let me revert to a pleasanter recollection. The companion 
of my journey to Brighton, and another brother of his, who 
was afterwards in the Commissariat (all the brothers, alas ! 
are now dead), set up a little club to which I belonged, called 
the " Elders," from our regard for the wine of that name, 
with hot goblets of which we finished the evening. It was 
not the wine so called which you buy in the shops, and 
which is a mixture of brandy and verjuice, but the vintage 
of the genuine berry, which is admired wherever it is known, 
and which the ancients unquestionably symbolized under the 
mystery of the Bearded Bacchus, the senior god of that 
name 

" Brother of Bacchus, elder born," 
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by the crown ; and what lands soever I now do, or should 
enjoy, which have been taken away, either from any 
episcopal see, or any cathedral, or collegiate church, 
from any abbey, or other religious house. I likewise 
promise for hereafter to hold them from the church, 
under such reasonable fines and rents as shall be set 
down by some conscientious persons, whom I promise to 
choose with all uprightness of heart, to direct me in this 
particular. And I most humbly beseech God to accept 
of this my vow, and to bless ine in the designs I have 
now in hand, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

CHARLES E. 

Oxford 13 Ap. 1646. 

Andrew Borde was born at Boord's hill in Holmes 
Dayle in Sussex, and not (as seemed to Mr. Wood, 
Ath. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 73, ed. 2d) at Pevensey or 
Pensey. So we learn from his Peregrination, p. 14, 
MS. penes me. 

Feb. 11. Mr. Edward Wells corresponded with 
Robert Nelson, esq. The last letter the Dr. said he 
had the happiness to receive from him was dated Oct. 
12, 1714 ;' Mr. Nelson falling ill presently after. Mr. 
Nelson was a pious good man, and a non-juror till 
the death of Dr. Lloyd bp. of Norwich, when with 
nd several others ho struck in with the 
. acknowledged those to be the orthodox 
true ops. tnai they had looked upon as schismatical 
before. But Dr. Hickes and others continued un- 
shaken, maintaining that case was still the same, the 
succession being continued by the care the orthodox 
bps. had taken of consecrations, and k. James lids 
son being the true king, and insisting upon the same 
rights his father and ancestors had. Mr. Nelson 
was not much wondered at by Dr. Ilickcs and his 
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their own, under every circumstance of exasperation ? They 
were an abler-bodied nation than the French; they had been 
bred up, however erroneously, in a contempt for them, which 
(in a military point of view) was salutary when it was not 
careless ; and, in fine, here were all these volunteers, as well 
as troops of the line, taking the threat with an ease too great 
even to laugh at it, but at the same time sedulously attending 
to their drills, and manifestly resolved, if the struggle came, 
to make a personal business of it, and see which of the two 
nations had the greatest pluck. 

The volunteers would not even take the trouble of patro- 
nizing a journal that was set up to record their movements 
and to flatter their self-respect. A word of praise from the 
king, from the commander-in-chief, or the colonel of the 
regiment, was well enough ; it was all in the way of business ; 
but why be told what they knew, or be encouraged when they 
did not require it? "Wags used to say of the journal in 
question, which was called the Volunteer, that it printed only 
one number, sold only one copy, and that this copy had been 
purchased by a volunteer drumnier-boy. The boy, seeing 
the paper set out for sale, exclaimed, " The Volunteer ! why, 
I'm a volunteer; " and so he bought that solitary image of 
himself. The boy was willing to be told that he was doing 
something more than playing at soldiers ; but what was this 
to the men ? 

This indifferent kind of self-respect and contentment did 
not hinder the volunteers, however, from having a good deal 
of pleasant banter of one another among themselves, or from 
feeling that there was something now and then among them 
ridiculous in respect to appearances. A gallant officer in our 
regiment, who was much respected, went among us by the 
name of Lieutenant Molly, on account of the delicacy of his 
complexion. Another, who was a strict disciplinarian, and 
had otherwise a spirit of love for the profession, as though he 
had been a born soldier, was not spared allusions to his balls 
of perfumery. Our major (now no more) was an undertaker 
in Piccadilly, of the name of Downs, very fat and jovial, yet 
active withal, and a good soldier. He had one of those 
lively, juvenile faces that are sometimes observed in people of 
a certain sleek kind of corpulency. This ample field-officer 
was "cut and come again" for jokes of all sorts. Nor was 
the colonel himself spared, though he was a highly respect- 
able nobleman, and nephew to an actual troop-of-the-line 
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12. Stockwell church : 13. North St. John's church, 
where New coll. and Hart hall is, in the parish of St. 
John the Evangelist: 14. St. Botulph's: 15. St. 
Olave's. 

Feb. 19. The late Lawrence Echard, M.A. arch- 
deacon of Stowe, and chaplain to William [Wake] lord 
archbishop of Canterbury, among other things wrote 
and published The History of the Revolution and the 
establishment of England in the year 1688. 8vo. Tho' 
it be vile enough, shewing that Mr. Echard did it to 
g'et preferment, and to ingratiate himself, yet it with- 
all is a sufficient proof of the villanies used to king 
James II. and his queen and son, in which villanies 
the late Dr. Gilbert Burnet was one of the chief. 
After they had drove the king out of his dominions, 
yea even before he was gone, they voted that he had 
abdicated his crown, whereas all he did was by force, 
as appear'd throughout. Abdication is a voluntary 
act, but the king was so far from resigning, that he 
insisted upon his rights to the last, and even in Ire- 
land appear'd against his rebellious subjects with 
sword in hand, when his son-in-law William prince 
of Orange, Anglice Usufructuarius, (as Camden stiles a 
former usurper king Stephen, p. 186 ed. 8vo.) fought 
against him, and drove him out of Ireland, and would 
have shot him if he could. From this very piece of 
Echard, notwithstanding the author was a thorough 
paced republican, the monstrous ambition of the prince 
of Orange is highly evident, as well ns his crafty 
knavery, and even such as countenanced him were 
plainly rebells ; and whatever fair pretences may be 
alleged on their behalf, yet 'twill never bo uncounted 
for cleerly any otherwise than by acknowledging that 
it was a rebellion, (at least in those who violated their 
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dreadful " marchings and counter-marchings from Acton to 
Ealing, and from Ealing back again to Acton." We were 
not " all robbed and murdered," however, as we returned 
home, "by a single footpad." We returned, not by the 
Ealing stage, but in right warlike style, marching and dusty. 
We had even, one day, a small taste of the will and appetite 
of campaigning. Some of us, after a sham-fight, were hasten- 
ing towards Acton, in a very rage of hunger and thirst, when 
we discerned coming towards us a baker with a basket full of 
loaves. To observe the man, to see his loaves scattered on 
the ground, to find ourselves each with one of them under 
his arm, tearing the crumb out, and pushing on for the 
village, heedless of the cries of the pursuing baker, was (in 
the language of the novelists) the work of a moment. Next 
moment we found ourselves standing in the cellar of an Acton 
alehouse, with the spigots torn out of the barrels, and every- 
body helping himself as he could. The baker and the beer- 
man were paid, but not till we chose to attend to them ; and 
I fully comprehended, even from this small specimen of the 
will and pleasure of soldiers, what savages they could become 
on graver occasions. 

In this St. James's regiment of volunteers were three 
persons whom I looked on with great interest, for they were 
actors. They were Farley, Emery, and De Camp, all well- 
known performers at the time. The first was a celebrated 
melodramatic actor, remarkable for combining a short 
sturdy person with energetic activity ; for which reason, if I 
am not mistaken, in spite of his shortness and his sturdiness, 
he had got into the light infantry company, where I think I 
have had the pleasure of standing both with him and Mr. De 
Camp. With De Camp certainly. The latter was brother 
of Miss De Camp, afterwards Mrs. Charles Kemble, an 
admirable actress in the same line as Farley, and in such 
characters as Beatrice and Lucy LocJcitt. She had a beau- 
tiful figure, fine large dark eyes, and elevated features, fuller 
of spirit than softness, but still capable of expressing great 
tenderness. Her brother was nobody in comparison with 
her, though he was clever in his way, and more handsome. 
But it was a sort of effeminate beauty, which made him look 
as if he ought to have been the sister, and she the brother. 
It was said of him, in a comprehensive bit of alliteration, that 
he " failed in fops, but there was fire in his footmen." 

The third of these histrionic patriots, Mr. Emery, was one 
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chief friends said 'twas to be taken in, and Wm. him- 
self did not gainsay,) that they would live peaceably 
and quietly. There is one thing here must not be 
passed over, (what even Mr. Echard also observes,) 
that tho' the prince of Orange promised, when things 
were a little settled, to have the legitimacy of the 
birth of the prince of Wales examined into, and set 
in a clear light in the parliament, yet when once he 
and his princess were declared king and queen, and k. 
James turned out, the matter was quite dropt, he 
being quite afraid to have it canvass'd, well knowing, 
as his princess likewise did, that he was undoubtedly 
k. James's son, and born of the body of the queen. 
Nor is there any body that since that time hardly 
doubts of it. 1 

Feb. 21. Last week the organist's house (commonly 
called the Mustek School House) on the north side of 
Magd. coll. at a little distance from the college, just 
by the water side, being on the west side of the water, 
was pulled down, on account of the new additional 
part that is now erecting of the college. 

Feb. 22. There were formerly 7 spires in Oxford, 
viz. St. Marie's, All Hallows, St. Frideswydes, St. 
Mary Osney, Ruly, the White Fryers, and the Black 
Fryers. 

There are now in Oxford 4 spires, viz. St. Marie's, 
All Hallows, St. Frideswydes, and St. Aldato's. 

Osney spire might be seen 15 or 1C miles off, and 

1 March 13. Mr. Echard (who wrote the History of En ^1 and) 
died at Lincoln in August or Septr. 1729, (at his visitation as 
archdeacon of Stow,) and I presume was bmy'd there. So Mr. 
Baker fiom Cambridge, March 5, 1733. [Chalmeis gives the 
date as 1730, and states that he was buried at Lincoln without 
any memorial.] 
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hasty step: and yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, he 
was heard with pleasure, for he had taste and feeling. He 
was a delicate composer, as the music in Blue Beard evinces ; 
and he selected so happily from other composers, as to give 
rise to his friend Sheridan's banter, that lie was an " importer 
of music and composer of wines" (for he once took to being a 
wine-merchant). While in Ireland, during the early part of 
his career, he adapted a charming air of Martini's to English 
words, which, under the title of "Oh, thou wert born to 
please me," he sang with Mrs. Crouch to so much effect, that 
not only was it always called for three times, but no play wao 
suffered to be performed without it. It should be added, that 
Mrs. Crouch was a lovely woman, as well as a beautiful 
singer, and that the two performers were in love. I have 
heard them sing it myself, and do not wonder at the impres- 
sion it made on the susceptible hearts of the Irish. Twenty 
years afterwards, when Mrs. Crouch was no more, and while 
Kelly was singing a duet in the same country with Madame 
Catalani, a man in the gallery cried out, " Mr. Kelly, will you 
be good enough to favour us with ' Oh, thou wert born to 
please me?'" The audience laughed; but the call went to 
the heart of the singer, and probably came from that of the 
honest fellow who made it. The man may have gone to the 
play in his youth, with somebody whom he loved by his side, 
and heard two lovers, as happy as himself, sing what he now 
wished to hear again. 

Madame Catalani was also one of the singers I first re- 
member. I first heard her at an oratorio, where, happening 
to sit in a box right opposite to where she stood, the leaping 
forth of her amazingly powerful voice absolutely startled me. 
Women's voices on the stage are apt to rise above all others, 
but Catalani's seemed to delight in trying its strength with 
choruses and orchestras; and the louder they became, the 
higher and more victorious she ascended. In fact, I believe 
she is known to have provoked and enjoyed this sort of con- 
test. I suspect, however, that I did not hear her when she 
was at her best or sweetest. My recollection is, that with a 
great deal of taste and brilliancy, there was more force than 
feeling. She was a Roman, with the regular Italian antelope 
face (if I may so call it) ; large eyes, with a sensitive elegant 
nose, and lively expression. 

Mrs. Billington also appeared to me to have more brilliancy 
of execution than depth of feeling. She was a fat beauty. 
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country) was a prodigious concourse of people, as there 
hath indeed been such a concourse all the time he was 
at Oxford. After this he went to see the Library, 
Museum, All Souls, Queen's, University, and New col- 
leges, and so about three clock went with the Vice- 
Chancellour Dr. Holmes to dinner at St. John's col- 
lege, and in the evening returned to his lodgings at 
Christ Church. The illuminations every where last 
night (it being also queen Carolina's birthday) were 
at least twice as many as they had been before. 
The prince was created Dr. after the same manner as 
the old prince of Orange (afterwards k. of England) 
was in 1670, of which Mr. Wood hath given an ac- 
count in the lid. vol. of his Athenae and Fasti Oxon., 
but notwithstanding this amazing rejoicing yesterday, 
the ringing was not so much as 'twas the day before. 

March 3. Yesterday morning the prince of Orange 
between eight and nine clock left Oxford, going over 
Magdalen college bridge, and so going Henley road 
by Dorchester. Dr. Holmes, Viee-Chancellour of the 
university, thinks of getting great favour at court by in- 
viting the prince hither, and by showing such profound 
reverence to him. ? Tis obsorv'd, however, that tho' 
there was such a conflux of people at Oxford and at the 
Theater, upon this occasion, there were no persons of 
, distinction that came to shew their respects out of the 
country. 

March 10. What we commonly say as merry as a 
grig, perhaps should be as merry as a Greek. Levium 
Grsecorum mcntio apucl antiques scriptorcs. Et 
quidem ipsc Tullius in oratione pro L. Flacco Icvitatem 
Grsocorum propriam essc monuit. 

On the 7th inst. Id. Oxford sent mo tho Chronicle 
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clap their finger in self-congratulation upon the organ through 
which it pleases them occasionally to intimate as much to a 
bystander, not choosing to trust it wholly to the mouth. 

Perhaps it was in some measure the same kind of breeding 
(I do not say it in disrespect, but in reference to matters of 
caste, far more discreditable to Christians than Jews) which 
induced Mr. Braham to quit the Italian stage, and devote 
himself to his popular and not very refined style of bravura* 
singing on the English. It was what may be called the loud- 
and-soft style. There was admirable execution ; but the 
expression consisted in being very soft on the words love> 
peace, &c., and then bursting into^roars of triumph on the 
words hate, war*, and glory. To this pattern Mr. Braham 
composed many of the songs written for him ; and the public 
Y ere enchanted with a style which enabled them to fancy that 
t&ey enjoyed the highest style of the art, while it required 
only the vulgarest of their perceptions. This renowned 
vocalist never did himself justice except in the compositions 
of HandeL When he stood in the concert -room or the 
oratorio, and opened his mouth with plain, heroic utterance in 
the mighty strains of "Deeper and deeper still," or " Sound 
an alarm," or, " Comfort ye my people," you felt indeed that 
you had a great singer before you. His voice which too often 
sounded like a horn vulgar, in the catchpenny lyrics of 
Tom Dibdin, now became a veritable trumpet of grandeur 
and exaltation ; the tabernacle of his creed seemed to open 
before him in its most victorious days ; and you might have 
fancied yourself in the presence of one of the sons of Aaron, 
calling out to the host of the people from some platform occu- 
pied by their prophets. 

About the same time Pasta made her first appearance in 
England, and produced no sensation. She did not even seem 
to attempt any. Her nature was so truthful, that, having as 
yet no acquirements to display, it would appear that she did 
not pretend she had. She must either have been prematurely 
put forward by others, or, with an instinct of her future great- 
ness, supposed that the instinct itself would be recognized. 
"When she came the second time, after completing her studies, 
she took rank at once as the greatest genius in her line which 
the Italian theatre in England had witnessed. She was a great 
tragic actress ; and her singing, in point of force, tenderness, 
and expression, was equal to her acting. All noble passions 
belonged to her; and her very scorn seemed equally noble, for 
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through his grounds; which the prince being ac- 
quainted with, was pleased to stop ; whereupon the 
farmer came up to the coach side, and acquainted 
his highness, " That he had now received the most 
' desired honour of his life, in being able to eontri- 
( bute to the safety of a prince of the House of Orange ; 
' that his father had the like honour, when the im- 
' mortal king William, the glorious deliverer of these 
' kingdoms, passed that way ; and that the sole thing 
' he had now to desire of Providence was, that his 
' son and descendants to the latest ages might have 
' opportunities to testify their gratitude, by the like 
e zeal to future princes of that illustrious family." 

The circumstance of the farmer's pulling up the 
hedges I am assured is very true, and I hear 'twas one 
Colton, a sorry puritan of Milton, and that the lane is 
Milton lane, the public road, and might have been 
passed well enough, as it commonly is, only this fel- 
low had a mind to shew his zeal, as multitudes else 
shew their zeal every day to the prince. 

Last night were great illuminations all over Oxford, 
and ringing of bells for the marriage of the prince of 
Orange with the princess Anne, stiled the Princess 
T._I ^f Tfogiand. which was celebrated at London 
greatest pomp and splendour last night. He 
wuo born Sept. 1, 1711, 0. S., and she was born Oct. 
22, 1709. 

Mar. 16. Mr. El. Fcnton, who put out the late 
edition of Waller's Poems, was of Jesus college in the 
university of Cambridge, whero ho took his degree of 
Bach, of Arts, proceeded Mr. at Trin. Hall, where he 
had Mr. Trumbull (son of the late sir Wm. Trumbull) 
under his prm4o care, with whom ho liv'd and dy'd, 
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were these in point of impression on the public, compared 
with the woman I have mentioned, or even with voluptuous 
Fodor, with amiable Sontag, with charming Malibran (whom 
I never saw), or with adorable Jenny Lind (whom, as an 
Irishman would say, I have seen still less ; for not to see her 
appears to be a deprivation beyond all ordinary conceptions 
of musical loss and misfortune) ? 

As to dancers, male dancers are almost always gawkies, 
compared with female. One forgets the names of the best of 
them ; but who, that ever saw, has forgotten Hebeiie, or 
Cerito, or Taglioni ? There was a great noise once in France 
about the Vest rises ; particularly old Vestris ; but (with all 
due respect to our gallant neighbours) I have a suspicion that 
he took the French in with the gravity and imposingness of his 
twirls. There was an imperial demand about Vestris, likely 
to create for him a corresponding supply of admiration. The 
most popular dancers of whom I have a recollection, when I 
was young, were Deshayes, who was rather an elegant posture- 
master than dancer, and Madame Parisot, who was very thin, 
and always smiling. I could have seen little dancing in those 
times, or I should have something to say of the Presles, 
Didelots, and others, who turned the? heads of the Yarmouths 
and Barrymores of the day. Art, in all its branches, has 
since grown more esteemed ; and I suspect that neither 
dancing nor singing ever attained sc much grace and beauty 
as they have done within the last twenty years. The Fari- 
nellis and Pacchierottis were a kind of monsters of execution. 
There were tones, also, in their voices which, in all proba- 
bility, were very touching. But, to judge from their printed 
songs, their chief excellence lay in difficult and everlasting- 
roulades. And we may guess, even now, from the prevailing 
character of French dancing, that difficiilty was the great 
point of conquest with Vestris. There was no such graceful 
understanding between the playgoers and the performers, no 
such implied recognition of the highest principles of emotion, 
as appears to be the case in the present day with the Taglionis 
and Jenny Linds. 

To return to the English boards, the first actor whom I 
remember seeing upon them was excellent Jack Bannister. 
lie was a handsome specimen of the best kind of Englishman, 
jovial, manly, good-humoured, unaffected, with a great deal 
of whim and drollery, but never passing the bounds of the de- 
corous ; and when he had made you laugh heartily as some 

82 
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Mar. 21. I hear of an Athence Cantabrigienses carry- 
ing on. Mr. Baker can tell whether it be so or not. 
I have been told the undertaker finds fault with Mr. 
Wood, with respect to the incorporations at Oxford 
from Cambridge. 

Mar. 22. King George the lid. (as he is styled) 
and his wife q. Carolina (as she is call'd) and other 
courtiers, are very much displeas'd that the prince of 
Orange met with such a fine handsome reception at 
Oxford. 

. Mar. 23. " I take it, that Dr. Nathaniel Johnston, 
" who wrote the booke [of the King's Visitatorial 
" Power] you mention, dyed long since, and that his 
" son (Dr. also) has his MSS. which he valued at 
" ,500. They were some time in an old bookseller's 
" hand of York (now dead), in order to try if he could 
u get sufficient subscriptions to raise that summe from 
" the gentlemen of York ; but it did not succeed, and 
" they were sent back to him in the south somewhere, 
" but I have forgot the place, but will certainly satisfy 

* you from a nephew of the old man, who has a living 
4 at Beverley, within ten miles of this place : he's a 
' hearty facetious companion. The old Dr. was cer- 
' tainly a non-juror, and his son, now living (as I 
c believe), is also a non-juror ; I knew and have often 

* seen the old Dr.'s brother, who was prior of the 
6 English Benedictins at Paris when I was there. He 
< fled out of England at the assassination plot, and a 

' reward was offered by k. Wm. to apprehend him, % 
' but he kept out of the way, and dyed at Paris. 

* The parson in my neighbourhood has had several 
' letters from him, mildly exhorting him to be of the 

" old religion, telling him that there were but few 
" things that kept them separate. This good little 
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bead, and then solemnly walked to and fro with such an ex- 
cessive sense of the glory with which he was crowned, such a 
weight of reflected heroism, and accumulation of Tell's whole 
history on that single representative culminating point, ele- 
gantly halting every now and then to put himself in the atti- 
tude of one drawing a bow, that the spectators could hardly 
have been astonished had they seen his hair stand on end, and 
carry the hat aloft with it. But I must not suffer myself to 
be led into these details. 

Lewis was a comedian of the rarest order, for he combined 
whimsicality with elegance, and levity with heart. He was 
the fop, the lounger, the flatterer, the rattlebrain, the sower of 
wild oats ; and in all he was the gentleman. He looked on 
the stage what he was off it, the companion of wits and men 
of quality. It is pleasant to know that he was a descendant 
of Erasmus Lewis, the secretary of Lord Oxford, and friend 
of Pope and Swift. He was airiness personified. He had a 
light person, light features, a light voice, a smile that showed 
the teeth, with good-humouied eyes; and a genial levity per- 
vaded his action, to the very tips of his delicately-gloved 
ringers. He drew on his glove like a gentleman, and then 
darted his fingers at the ribs of the character he was talking 
with, in a way that carried with it whatever was suggestive, 
and sparkling, and amusing. When he died, they put up a 
classical Latin inscription to his memory, about elegantice and 
lepores (whims and graces) ; and you felt that no man better 
deserved it. He had a right to be recorded as the type of airy 
genteel comedy. 

Elliston was weightier both in manner and person ; and he 
was a tragedian as well as comedian. Not a great tragedian, 
though able to make a serious and affecting impression; and 
when I say weightier in comedy than Lewis, I do not mean 
heavy ; but that he had greater bodily substance and force. 
In Sir Harry Wildair, for instance, he ln<'ked more like the 
man who could bear rakery and debauch. The engraved 
portrait of him in a coat bordered with fur is very like. He 
had dry as well as genial humour, was an admirable represen- 
tative of the triple hero in Three and the Deuce, of Charles 
Surface, Don Felix, the Duke in the Honeymoon, and of all 
gallant and gay lovers of a robust order, not omitting the most 
cordial. Indeed, he was the most genuine lover that I ever 
saw on the stage. No man approached a woman as he did, 
with so flattering a mixture of reverence and passion such 
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and that he had a great and long trouble in making 
them entirely out. He seems (saith he) very cautious 
and timorous, least he should be discovered to alter 
his sentiments as to religion, and charges Dr. Welby, 
his friend, to whom all the letters are, to burn his 
letters, and tell nobody his sentiments. Dr. Welby is 
stoute, and tells him he thinks it's necessary they 
should declare themselves, but poor Mr. Woodhead is 
quite against it ; one reason is, that he and the Dr. 
(he says) might doe more good undiscovered : he says 
also that he should be ruin'd for ever if he declared 
himself openly. 

April 5. Mr. Richd. Clements of Oxon., bookseller, 
told me yesterday, that Dr. Holmes, Viee-Chaneellor 
of Oxford, had desired him not to sell nor disperse any 
of the copies that should be offered to him of Mr. 
Gole of Witney's case, with relation to Dr. Hudson's 
daughter, and the like request he hath made to other 
booksellers in Oxford. This the Vice-Chancellor hath 
done at the desire of sir John Boys, whose son is 
married to the said daughter of Dr. Hudson. This 
makes people believe that Mr. Gole hath more right 
on his side than some have suggested, and that sir 
John hath not acted so justly as he ought in the case, 
especially too since he gave 200 libs, to Mr. Gole not 
to stir in the matter, which however Gole did, tho' it 
was (contrary to what was expected at London) given 
against hirn. 

April G. Mr. George Ballard hath lately read over 
the 1st vol. of Wood's Athcnae, with much pleasure 
and satisfaction. He wishes Nicholson hnd used the 
same diligence in his "English Historical Library," 
jiml that he had tfiven us catalogues of every author's 
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Kembls was a god compared with Cooke, as far as the ideal 
was concerned; though, on the other hand, I never could 
admire Kemble as it was the fashion to do. He was too 
artificial, too formal, too critically and deliberately conscious. 
Nor do I think that he had any genius whatsoever. His 
power was all studied acquirement. It was this, indeed, by 
the help of his stern Roman aspect, that made the critics like 
him. It presented, in a noble shape, the likeness of their own 
capabilities. 

Want of genius could not be imputed to his sister, Mrs. 
Siddons. I did not see her, I believe, in her best days ; but 
she must always have been a somewhat masculine beauty ; 
and she had no love in her, apart from other passions. She 
was a mistress, however, of lofty, of queenly, and of appalling 
tragic effect. Nevertheless, I could not but think that some- 
thing of too much art was apparent even in Mrs. Siddons; 
and she failed, I think, in the highest points of refinement. 
Then she smelt the blood on her hand, for instance, in 
Macbeth, in the scene where she walked in her sleep, she made 
a face of ordinary disgust, as though the odour were offensive 
to the senses, not appalling to the mind. 

Charles Kemble, who had an ideal face and figure, was the 
nearest approach I ever saw to Shakspeare's gentlemen, and 
to heroes of romance. He also made an excellent Cassio. 
But with the exception of Mrs. Siddons, who was declining, 
all the reigning school of tragedy had retrograded rather than 
otherwise, towards the time that preceded Garrick ; and the 
consequence was, that when Kean brought back nature arid 
impulse, he put an end to it at once, as Garrick had put an 
end to Quin. 

In comedy nature had never been wanting ; and there was 
one comic actress, who was nature herself in one of her most 
genial foirns. This was Mrs. Jordan; who, though she was 
neither beautiful, nor handsome, nor even pretty, nor accom- 
plished, nor " a lady," nor anything conventional or comme il 
faut whatsoever, yet was so pleasant, so cordial, so natural, 
so full of spirits, so healthily constituted in mind and body, 
had such a shapely leg withal, so charming a voice, and such 
a happy and happy-making expression of countenance, that 
she appeared something superior to all those requirements of 
acceptability, and to hold a patent from nature herself for our 
delight and good opinion. It is creditable to the feelings of 
society in general, that allowances are made for the tempta- 
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[being Sat.,] that the Tuesday before [being March 
26] died the reverend Mr. [Edward] Biss, minister 
of St. George, who in the late reign [of George I.] 
fell under displeasure of the government, for preach- 
ing a seditious and treasonable sermon., for which he 
stood in the pillory, had a long imprisonment, and 
was silenced from preaching. Northampton Mercury 
for Mond. Apr. 8, 1734. 

NB. The said Mr. Bisse was a battler of Edmund 

hall in Oxford, being about a year my junior, where 

he took the degree of Bach, of Arts and left the 

hall, but after some years he came with his wife to 

Oxford again, and as a member of that hall took the 

degree of M.A. on May 10, 1710, at what time his 

wife lay in in Oxford. Soon after he had taken his 

Uoefor n f Arts degree, he left Oxford quite, and the 

heard of him was the sermon he preach'd, 

i3 suffered. When he was of Edm. hall 

ed crazed or mad Bisse, and oftentimes 

by which names he was very properly 

indeed a very haughty, crazed, poor 

ing pity rather than the pillory, only 

it, did it purely out of spight to the 

j.a,a they ordered his friends to confine 

had done well, for indeed he was not fit 

acn. 

Apr. 12. Being yesterday walking between Ferry 
Hinksey and Botley in Berks, farmer Kirby of Ferry 
Hinksey told me, that at Oddington near Islip in 
Oxfordshire, what in other places is called a yard 
land, they call a nolle of land, saying such a parcel 
of ground consists of so many nobles of land instead 
of so many yards-land. This farmer Kirby lived 
three or four years since at Oddington. Ho married 
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reader will pardon me, but tears of pleasure and regret come 
into my eyes at the recollection, as if she personified what- 
soever was happy at that period of life, and which has gone 
like herself. The very sound of the little familiar word bud 
from her lips (the abbreviation of husband), as she packed 
it closer, as it were, in the utterance, and pouted it up with 
fondness in the man's face, taking him at the same time by 
the chin, was a whole concentrated world of the power of 
loving. 

That is a pleasant time of life, the playgoing time in 
youth, when the coach is packed full to go to the theatre, and 
brothers and sisters, parents and lovers ("none of whom, 
perhaps, go very often) are all wafted together in a flurry of 
expectation ; when the only wish as they go (except with the 
lovers) is to go as fast as possible, and no sound is so delightful 
as the cry of " Bill of the Play;" when the smell of links in 
the darkest and muddiest winter's night is charming; and 
the steps of the coach are let down ; and a roar of hoarse 
? voices round the door, and mud-shine on the pavement, are 

x accompanied with the sight of the warm-looking lobtiy which 

^ is about to be entered; and they enter, and pay, and ascend 

! l the pleasant stairs, and begin to hear the silence of the house, 

perhaps the first jingle of the music ; and the box is entered 
\ amidst some little awkwardness in descending to their places, 

and being looked at; and at length they sit, and are become 
nsed to by their neighbours, and shawls and smiles are 
adjusted, and the play-bill is handed round or pinned to the 
cushion, and the gods are a little noisy, and the music veri- 
tably commences, and at length the curtain is drawn up, and 
the first delightful syllables are heard : 

"Ah! my dear Charles, when did you see the lovely 
Olivia?" 

" Oh ! my dear Sir George, talk not to me of Olivia. The 
cruel guardian," &c. 

Anon the favourite of the party makes his appearance, and 
then they are quite happy; and next day, besides his own 
merits, the points of the dialogue are attributed to him as if 
he were their inventor. It is not Sir Harry, or old Dornton, 
or Dubster, who said this or that; but "Lewis," "Munden," 
or " Keeley." They seem to think the wit really originated 
with the man who uttered it so delightfully. 

Critical playgoing is very inferior in its enjoyments to this. 
It must of necessity blame as well as praise ; it becomes difii- 
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cult to please; it is tempted to prove its own merits, inst< 
of those of its entertainers; and the enjoyments of sclf-lo 
besides, perhaps, being ill-founded, and subjecting it to i 
blame which it bestows, are sorry substitutes, at the best, 
hearty delight in others. Never, after I had taken criti 
pen in hand, did I pass the thoroughly delightful evenings 
the playhouse which I had done when I went only to lau 
or be moved. I had the pleasure, it is true, of praising th< 
whom I admired ; but the retributive uneasiness of the vc 
pleasure of blaming attended it ; the consciousness of s< 
which on all occasions except loving ones contains a bit 
in its sweet, put its sorry obstacle in the way of an une' 
barrassed delight ; and I found the days flown when 
retained none but the good passages of plays and performe 
and when I ttsed to carry to my old school-fellows rapture 
accounts of the farces of Colman, and the good-natured coiu 
dies of O'Keefe. 

I speak of my own feelings, and at a particular time of Jil 
but forty or fifty years ago people of all times of life we 
much greater playgoers than they are now. They din 
earlier, they had not so many newspapers, clubs, and pian 
fortes; the French Eevolution only tended at first to endo 
the nation to its own habits; it had not yet opened a thousai 
new channels of thought and interest; nor had railroads co 
spired to carry people, bodily as well as mentally, into 
many analogous directions. Everything was more conce 
trated, and the various classes of society felt a greater concei 
in the same amusements. Nobility, gentry, citizens, prince 
all were frequenters of theatres, and even more or le 
acquainted personally with the performers. Nobility inte 
married with them; gentry, and citizens too, wrote lor (hen 
princes conversed and lived with them. Shoiidan, and oth< 
members of Parliament, were managers as well as diainatist 
It was Lords Derby, Craven, and Thurlow that sought wiv< 
on the stage. Two of the most popular minor dramatis 
were Cobb, a clerk in the India llouse, and Birch, tl 
pastrycook. If Mrs. Jordan lived with the Duke of Claiem 
(William IV.) as his mistress, nobody doubts that she w;is ; 
faithful to him as a wife. His brother, the Prince of Walt 
(George the Fourth), besides his intimacy with Sherid;ui ;m 
the younger Colman, and to say nothing of Mrs. Robiasoi 
took a pleasure in conversing with Kcinble, and was the pel 
sonal patron of O'Keefe and of Kelly. The Kembles, indeec 
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as Garrick liad been, were received everywhere among the truly 
best circles ; that is to say, where intelligence was combined 
with high breeding; and they deserved it : for whatever 
difference of opinion may be entertained as to the amount of 
genius in the family, nobody who recollects them will dispute 
that they were a remarkable race, dignified and elegant in 
manners, with intellectual tendencies, and in point of aspect 
very like what has been called " God Almighty's nobility." 

I remember once standing behind John Kemble and a 
noble lord at a sale. It was the celebrated book sale of the 
Duke of Roxburgh; and by the same token I recollect 
another person that was present, of whom more by-and-by. 
The player and the nobleman were conversing, the former in 
his high, dignified tones, the latter in a voice which I heard 
but indistinctly. Presently, the actor turned his noble profile to 
his interlocutor, and on his moving it back again, the man of 
quality turned his. What a difference ! and what a voice ! 
Kemble's voice was none of the best ; but, like his profile, it 
was nobleness itself compared with that of the noble lord. I 
had taken his lordship for a young man, by the trim cut of 
his body and of his clothes, the "fall in" of his back, and the 
smart way in which he had stuck his hat on the top of his 
head ; but when I saw his profile and heard his voice, I 
seemed to have before me a premature old one. His mouth 
seemed toothless; his voice was a hasty mumble. Without 
being aquiline, the face had the appearance of being what 
may be called an old a nose-and-mouth face." The sudden- 
ness with which it spoke added to the surprise. Ifc was like 
a flash of decrepitude on the top of a young body. 

This was the sale at which the unique copy of Boccaccio 
fetched a thousand and four hundred pounds. It T\as bought 
by the Marquis of Blandford (the late Duke of Marlborough) 
in competition with Earl Spencer, who conferred with his son, 
Lord Althorp, and gave it up. So at least I understand, for 
I was not aware of the conference, or of the presence of Lord 
Althorp (afterwards minister, and late Earl Spencer). I 
remember his father well at the sale, and how he sat at the 
farther end of the auctioneer's table, with an air of intelligent 
indifference, leaning his head on his hand so as to push up 
the hat a little from off it. I beheld with pleasure in his 
person the pupil of Sir William Jones and brother of Cole- 
ridge's Duchess of Devonshire. It was curious, and scarcely 
pleasant, to see two Spencers thus bidding against one another, 
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very well, and that his (Mr. Matthew Gibson's) wife 
is his near relation ; I think he said he was her uncle. 

I told him, the said man of Eoss was an extra- 
ordinary charitable generous man, and did much 
good. He said he did do a great deal of good, but 
that 'twas all out of vanity and ostentation, being, 
the vainest man living, and that he always hated his 
relations, and would never look upon, or do any 
thing for them, tho' many of them were very poor. 

I know not what credit to give to Mr. Gibson in 
that account, especially since this same Gibson hath 
more than once, in my presence, spoke inveterately 
against that good honest man Dr. Adam Ottlcy, late 
bp. of St. David's. Besides, this Gibson is a crazed 
man, and withall stingy, tho' he be rich, and hath no 
child by his wife. 

April 30. Just printed and published, A prac- 
tical Grammar of the Greek Tonyue. 'Tis in Eng- 
lish, the author anonymous. Ho had before printed 
and published " A Practical Latin Grammar :" 
both are in Svo. ; the Latin one I have not run over, 
but have just perused the Greek one, which is dedi- 
cated to the hon l)le . John Scrope, csq. This Scrope 
is a great whig, and was member of parliament for 
Bristol (when this Greek grammar came out) in the 
parliament that is just dissolved. Ho was a zealous 
man, and voted for the excise bill. Whoever the 
author be, he is a forward conceited fellow, and 
endeavours to bring new fanglcd wnvs of teaching 
into vogue. He would have Greek lejirned before 
Latin, and that children and youth should learn 
grammatical rules in English, not in Latin. Yet 
his rules nre so h;ird, as that it is impossible for 
children and youth to understand them without 
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papers called the Traveller, which appeared in the evening 
paper of that name [long since incorporated with the Globe]] 
tinder the signature of " Mr. Tovtu, junior, Critic and Censor- 
general" the senior Mr. Town, with the same titles, being 
no less a person than my friend of the Connoisseur, with 
whom I thus had the boldness to fraternize. I offered 
them with fear and trembling to the editor of the Traveller, 
Mr. Qun:, and was astonished at the gaiety with which ho 
accepted them. What astonished me more was a perquisite 
of five or six copies of the paper, which I enjoyed every 
Saturday when my essays appeared, and with which I used 
to reissue from Bolt Court in a state of transport. I had 
been told, but cotild not easily conceive, that the editor of a 
new evening paper would be happy to fill up his pages with 
any decent writing; but Mr. Quin praised me besides; and I 
could not behold the long columns of type, written by myself, 
in a public paper, without thinking there must be some 
merit in them, besides that of being a stop-gap. 

Luckily, the essays were little read ; they were not at all 
noticed in public ; and I thus escaped the perils of another 
premature laudation for my juvenility. I was not led to 
repose on the final merits either of my prototype or his 
imitator. The Connoisseur, nevertheless, gave me all the 
transports of a first love. His citizen at Yauxhall, who says, 
at every mouthful of beef, " There goes twopence;" and the 
creed of his unbeliever, who " believes in all unbelief," com- 
peted for a long time in my mind with the humour of Gold- 
smith. I was also greatly delighted with the singular 
account of himself, in the dual number, with which he con- 
cludes his woik, shadowing forth the two authors oi'it in one 
person: 

" Mr. Town" (says he) "is a fair, black, middle-sized, very short 
person. He wears his own hair, and a periwig. He is about thirty 
years of age, and not more than four-and-twenty. He is a student o f 
the law and a bachelor of physic. He was bred at the "University of 
Oxford; where, having taken no less than three degrees, he looks 
down on many learned professors as his inferiors ; yet, having been 
there but little longer than to take the first degree of bachelor ot 
arts, it has more than once happened that the censor-general of all 
England has been reprimanded by the censor of his college for 
neglecting to furnish the UbuaL essay, or (in. the collegiate phrase) 
the theme of the week." 

Probably these associations with school-terms, and with a 
juvenile time of life, gave me an additional liking for the 
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land, a schoolmaster of St. Michael's parish, who 
rang the fifth bell, missing a stroke, it put a stop to 
the whole, so that they presently set them, and so 
sunk the peal, which is pity, for 'twas really very 
true ringing, excepting five faults, which I observ'd 
(for I heard all the time, tho' 'twas very wet all the 
while) in that part of the Parks which is on the 
east side of Wadham college, where I was very 
private; one of which five faults was the treble, 
that was rung by Mr. Richard Hearne, and the other 
four were faults committed by the abovesaid Mr. 
Brickland, who 'twas feared by several beforehand 
would not fully perform his part, but they took him 
now, because Mr. Broughton (who otherwise should 
have rang) was out of town, attending as barber in 
a progress of Magd. coll. Excepting this Broughton 
and Mr, George, the ringers were all the same with 
those mentioned under Jan. 24 last. Mr. George's 
hands (he is above fifty years old) being not quite 
recovered of some blisters he received the last ring- 
ing on April 15 last, Mr. Nash, a cabinetmaker, 
(who came from London, but now lives in Oxford,) 
who is an excellent ringer, supply'd his place, and 
rang the 3d bell, so they were as follows : 



Mr. Hearne the 1st or 

treble. 

Mr. Vicars the 2d. 
Mr. Nash the 3d. 
Mr. Terry the 4th. 
Mr. Brickland the 5th. 



Mr. Yatethe 6th 1 . 
Mr. Smith the 7th. 
Mr. Barnes the 8th. 
Mr. Lloyd the 9th. 
Mr. Bon well the lOlh or 
tenor. 



When I mention'd afterwards my observations to 
y e said Mr. Smith, ho told me, that tho' ho rung 

1 Mr. Ynte befoie rang the 5th, and then the sixth was rung 
bv Mi. Brouuhton, in whose room Mr. JJiu-klund was now taken 
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penny a day), as being " born with golden spoons in their 
mouths," Then there was his correct, sweet style; the 
village-painting in his poems ; the Retaliation, which, though 
on an artificial subject, seemed to me (as it yet seems) a still 
more genuine effusion; and, above all, the Vicar of WaJcefield 
with Burchell, whom I adored ; and Moses, whom I would 
rather have been cheated with, than prosper; and the Vicar 
himself in his cassock, now presenting his " Treatise against 
Polygamy " (in the family picture) to his wife, habited as 
Venus; and now distracted for the loss of his daughter Olivia, 
who is seduced by the villanous squire. I knew not whether 
to laugh at him, or cry with him most. 

These, with Fielding and Smollett, Voltaire, Charlotte 
Smith, Bage, Mrs. EadcliiFe, and Augustus La Fontaine, 
were my favourite prose authors. I had subscribed, while at 
school, to the famous circulating library in Leadenhall Street, 
and I have continued to be such a glutton of novels ever 
since, that, except where they repel me in the outset with 
excessive wordiness, I can read their three-volume enormities 
to this day without skipping a syllable ; though I guess pretty 
nearly all that is going to happen, from the mysterious gen- 
tleman who opens the work in the dress of a particular cen- 
tury, down to the distribution of punishments and the drying 
up of tears in the last chapter. I think the authors wonder- 
fully clever people, particularly those who write most; and I 
should like the most contemptuous of their critics to try their 
hands at doing something half as engaging. 

Should any chance observer of these pages (for I look upon 
my customary perusers as people of deeper insight) pro- 
nounce such a course of reading frivolous, he will be exaspe- 
rated to hear that, had it not been for reverence to opinion, 
I should have been much inclined at that age (as, indeed, I 
am still) to pronounce the reading of far graver works frivo- 
lous ; history, for one. I read every history that came in my 
way, and could not help liking good old Herodotus, ditto 
Villani, picturesque, festive Froissart, and accurate and most 
entertaining, though artificial, Gibbon. But the contradic- 
tions of historians in general, their assumption of a dignity 
for which I saw no particular grounds, their unphilosophic 
and ridiculous avoidance (on that score) of personal anecdote, 
and, above all, the narrow-minded and time-serving con- 
finement of their subjects to wars and party-government (for 
there are time-servings, as there are fashions, that last for 
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great bell was ringing at 9 o'clock in the morning 
for a congregation. It had been loose for some time. 
The cock fell upon the church, the tail into the church- 
yard. Upon the tail was fastened a piece of lead, on 
which this inscription : 

THOMAS BOWMAH 

CHTJUCH WAEDE3TS 
THOMAS ADAMS 

GEOBaE WEST ELECT CHTJRCH WARDEN" 

THIS STEEPLE WAS BEPAIHED 

AK. DOM. 1669. 

Upon the cock was also an inscription, but, ex- 
cepting here and there a letter, defac'c, yet so as, 
perhaps, with pains the traces might be explained. 

I was told the repair of the steeple cost about 53 libs. 

Between 20 and 30 years since, I think nearer 30 
years agoe, the said steeple was new pointed by a 
man, who was in many parts of England on the same 
account. He at that time took down the weather- 
cock, and 'twas mended, and afterwards he fixed it 
again. 

I afterwards heard, that that man was killed from 
some steeple he was pointing, the rope breaking which 
drew him up in the bucket or frame prepared for him. 

Pnia oldest church rato for St. Marie's is of the 

JOCM. 0.009. 

Richard Fitz James, bp. of London, repaired the 
said church of St. Marie's. He became bp. of Lon- 
don anno 1506. He bestowed much money in the 
said repair. He died a. 1521. Ho was 1st bp. of 
Rochester, being consecrated a. 14i)(>, translated 
thence to Chichester, a. 1504, and tlicnco to Lon- 
don Aug. 2, 1500. Godwin Ed. Engl. p. 203. It is 
commonly said that ho repaired fcit. Marie's in Hen. 
7th 's time. 
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lie pulled down. He found a heap of rubbish, pretending to 
be the shrine itself, and he set about denying its pretensions 
and abating it as a nuisance, without knowing, or considering 
(at least I thought so) what there remained of beauty and 
durability, to be disclosed on its demolition. I fought for 
him, then and afterwards, with those who challenged me to 
the combat ; and I was for some time driven to take myself 
for a Deist in the most ordinary sense of the word, till I had 
learned to know what a Christian truly was, and so arrived 
at opinions on religious matters in general which I shall 
notice at the conclusion of these volumes. 

It is a curious circumstance respecting the books of Vol- 
taire the greatest writer upon the whole that France has 
produced, and undoubtedly the greatest name in the eighteenth 
century that to this moment they are far less known in 
England than talked of; so much so, that, with the exception 
of a few educated circles, chiefly of the upper class, and ex- 
clusively among the men even in those, he has not only been 
hardly read at all, even by such as have talked of him with 
admiration, or loaded him with reproach, but the portions of 
his writings that have had the greatest effect on the world are 
the least known among readers the most popularly acquainted 
with him. The reasons of this remarkable ignorance respect* 
ing so great a neighbour one of the movers of the world, 
and an especial admirer of England are to be found, first, in 
the exclusive and timid spirit, under the guise of strength, 
which came up with the accession of George the Third; 
second, as a consequence of this spirit, a studious ignoring of 
the Frenchman in almost all places of education, the colleges 
and foundations in particular ; third, the anti-Gallican spirit 
which followed and exasperated the prejudice against the 
French Revolution; and fourth, the very translation and 
popularity of two of his novels, the Candida and Zadig, 
which, though by no means among his finest productions, 
had yet enough wit and peculiarity to be accepted as sufficing 
specimens of him, even by his admirers. Unfortunately one 
of these, the Candidc^ contained some of his most licentious 
and even revolting writing. This enabled his enemies to 
adduce it as a sufficing specimen on their own side of the 
question; and the idea of him which they succeeded in im- 
posing upon the English community in general was that of 
a mere irreligious scoffer, who was opposed to everything 
good and serious, and who did but mingle a little frivolous 

9 
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May 21. I begin to think that Borde 1 was author 
of the History of Tom Thumb. It relates to some 
dwarf, and he is reported to have been king Edgar's 
dwarf, but we want history for it, and I fear the 
author Borde (or whoever he was) had only tradition, 
the original being perhaps lost before Hen. YHIth's 
time. 

May 22. What makes me think Tom Thumb is 
founded upon history, is the method of those times of 
turning true history in to little pretty stories, of which 
we have many instances, one of which is Guy of 
Warwick, which, however corrupted and blended with 
fabulous accounts, is however in the main very true, 
as may appear from Girardus Cornubiensis that I 
printed at the end of The Chronicle of Dunstaple. 

May 23. Yesterday in the forenoon I accidentally 



will be found on the shelves of the Bodleian, rich as it is in every 
species of dramatic poetry. I subjoin a list that may be useful: 
they are all in 12, and should each have a plate. 

1. JZlectra: a tragedy, from Sophocles, with notes. London, for 
Bernard Lintott 1714. Dedicated to Addison. 

The CJnnch : a comedy, from Aristophanes. London, for 

715. Dedicated to John Glanville, esq. 
tlte World's Idol: a comedy, from Aristophanes. 
,r Jonas Browne 1715. Dedicated to John duke of 
O yle. 

4. Oedipus^ King of Thebes: a tragedy from Sophocles, with notes. 
London, for Bernard Lintott 1715. Dedicated to the carl of 
Rockingham. 

Similar in size and appearance, with a plate, and London, 
printed for Bernard Lintott, is Ajax of Soph oc/ en ijrom ihe Greek, 
with notes. This was however translated by a Mr. Jackson, 
and revised by Rowe. 

1 Of Borde, m addition to the usual sources of information, 
see a good account in the Susbex Archaeological Collections, vol. 
G, (1853) p. 204. 
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justice which is now growing into the whole voice of Europe. 
He was the only man perhaps that ever existed who repre- 
sented in his single person the entire character, with one 
honourable exception (for he was never sanguinary), of the 
nation in which he was born ; nay, of its whole history, 
past, present, and to come. He had the licentiousness of 
the old monarchy under which he was bred, the cosmopolite 
ardour of the Revolution, the science of the Consulate and the 
"savans," the unphilosophic love of glory of the Empire, 
the worldly wisdom (without pushing it into folly) of Louis 
Philippe, and the changeful humours, the firmness, the 
weakness, the flourishing declamation, the sympathy with 
the poor, the bonhomie, the unbounded hopes of the best 
actors in the extraordinary scenes acted before the eyes of 
Europe in these last ten years. As he himself could not 
construct as well as he could pull down, so neither do his 
countrymen, with all the goodness and greatness among them, 
appear to be less truly represented by him in that particular 
than in others ; but in pulling down he had the same vague 
desire of the best that could set up ; and when he was most 
thought to oppose Christianity itself, he only did it out of an 
impatient desire to see the law of Jove triumphant, and was 
only thought to be the adversary of its spirit, because his 
revilers knew nothing of it themselves. 

Voltaire, in an essay written by himself in the English 
language, has said of Milton, in a passage which would do 
honour to our best writers, that when the poet saw the Adauio 
of Andreini at Florence, he " pierced through the absurdity 
of the plot to the hidden majesty of the subject." It may 
be said of himself, that he pierced through the conventional 
majesty of a great many subjects, to the hidden absurdity of 
the plot. He laid the axe to a heap of savage abuses ; pulled 
the corner-stones out of dungeons and inquisitions ; bowed 
and mocked the most tyrannical absurdities out of counte- 
nance ; and raised one prodigious peal of laughter at super- 
stition, from Naples to the Baltic. He was the first man who 
got the power of opinion and common sense openly recognized 
as a reigning authority ; and who made the acknowledgment 
of it a point of wit and cunning, even with those who had 
hitherto thought they had the world to themselves. 

An abridgment that I picked up of the Philosophical Dic- 
tionary (a translation) was for a long while my text-book, 
both for opinion and style, I was also a Treat admirer of 

92 
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Cathedral at London." London, 1734, 8vo. Price one 
shilling and sixpence. 

The author, whoever he is, is an ill-natured, con- 
ceited, censorious, prophane pedant. Tis dedicated 
to the earl of Burlington, whom he makes to be the 
only true judge of building. He undertook this book, 
to be sure, out of spleen, and with a design that build- 
ings should be pulled down, that others may be put 
up in their stead by such as he, who aim at wealth. I 
like what he says of king James lid's statue in brass at 
Whitehall, (pag. 46); viz. the attitude is fine, the man- 
ner free and easy, the execution finish'd and perfect, 
and y ff expression in y e face inimitable : it explains y e 
very soul of that unhappy monarch, and it is there- 
fore as valuable as if it commemorated the features 
and form of a hero. 

May 28. P. 64 of the abovementioncd <{ Critical 
Review" he makes sir Godfrey Knellcr's tomb in 
Westm. Abbey wretched, tho' the monument was de- 
signed by sir Godfrey himself, and executed by Rys- 
brack, and is so far from answering the idea we might 
conceive of it from two such great names, that it 
tiay/Hir OTwtiag common attention or curiosity, unless 
spltaph, which is exactly of a piece with 
~, ad as unworthy of Mr. Pope's genius, as 
v~K,ign of that is of Kneller's pencil. 

Ib. p. 74. The plainness and simplicity of Dr. 
[John Friend's] bust [in Westm. Abbey] pleases me 
much ; and if his epitaph hud been in the same gout, 
it would have been at least as high a compliment both 
to the scholar and physician. 

Ib. p. 75. By tho way, I cannot overlook the droll 
figure, lately set up [in Westm. Abbey J at the charge 
of a noble peer [lord Oxford] to the memory of [Dr.] 
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his nature, conquered those perils by an energy still more ad- 
mirable, and is the present Lord Chief Baron Pollock. My 
friend Field himself, though suffering under a state of health 
which prevented his growing old, became a judge in the 
colonies ; and very likely I should have more honours of the 
club to refer to, had I known it longer. I can with truth 
aver, that however much I admired the energy of Wilde, and 
have more than admired that of the Chief Baron (of whose 
legal as well as general knowledge, the former, if I am not 
mistaken, was in the habit of taking friendly counsel to the 
last), my feelings toward them, as far as ambition was con- 
cerned, never degenerated into envy. My path was chosen 
before I knew them ; my entire inclinations were in it ; and 
I never in my life had any personal ambition whatsoever, bat 
that of adding to the list of authors, and doing some good as 
a cosmopolite. Often, it is true, when I considered my family, 
have I wished that the case could have been otherwise, and 
the cosmopolitism still not ineffectual ; nor do I mean to cast 
the slightest reflection on the views, personal or otherwise, of 
the many admirable and estimable men who have adorned the 
bench in our courts of law. My reverence, indeed, for the 
character of the British judge, notwithstanding a few mon- 
strous exceptions in former times, and one or two subse- 
quently of a very minor kind, is of so deep a nature, that I 
can never disassociate the feeling from their persons, however 
social and familiar it may please the most amiable of them to 
be in private. I respected as well as loved my dear friend 
Talfourd more and more to the last ; entertain the like sen- 
timents for others, of whose acquaintance, while living, it 
would not become me openly to boast ; and believe it would 
have been impossible for them to have done better or more 
nobly for the world as well as for themselves, than by obey- 
ing the inclination which took them where they ascended. 
Under these circumstances, it will be considered, I trust, neither 
indecorous nor invidious in me, if I close these legal remini- 
scences with relating, that having, when I was young, been 
solemnly rebuked one evening in company by a subsequently 
eminent peison of my own age, now dead, and of no remark- 
able orthodoxy, for making what he pronounced to be an irre- 
verent remark on a disputed point of Mosaic history, I said to 

a friend of mine on coming away, "Now mark me, B , so 

and so (naming him) will go straight up the high road to prefer- 
ment, while I shall as surely be found in the opposite direction." 
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linshead, p. 172, calls this Dr. Boorde " a lewde popish 
" hypocrite, and an ungratious priest." He was a 
priest, being reckoned among the Charterhouse monks, 
who were such when they made their submission, 
as may be seen in Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 492. So bp. 
Tanner ; viz. in epta ad me dat. ex ^Ede X" Mail 29, 
1734. 

But I must needs say, that I think Boorde was a 
virtuous man, and did not deserve the character of 
being lewd, notwithstanding that two or three have 
said to the contrary : Bale's ill-nature and rancour 
are well enough known, and I think Mr. Wood's 
remark is just enough. 

June 3. Having sent some very cursory notes, re- 
lating to Mr. Theobald's Shakespeare, to Mr. Baker 
of Cambridge, in his letter of May 26th 1734, from 
Cambridge to me he writes thus : 

" 5Tou have show'd yourself a true critic upon Mr. 
" Th., and a very candid censurer of his adversary, 
' [Mr. Alexander Pope,] for which I cannot blame 
6 you, for it is very Christian to be forgiving. I must 
' confess, that I, tho 1 less eoncern'd, had some indig- 
6 nation, and, for that reason partly, became a sub- 
6 scriber. I wish Mr. Th. had been known to you ; 
' I know of none that could have done him better 
( service, if you had had leisure from more serious 
' studies. I had gone no further than his preface, 
' which bears pretty hard upon his adversary." 

June 13. Mr. Pope is extremely nettled with Mr. 
Theobald for publishing Shakespeare, and animad- 
verting upon him, the said Pope, and Mr. Pope, as I 
find, in defence of himself uses nothing but wcurrilities, 
and the most indecent unbecoming languugc, agree- 
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half-bigoted soldier that he was. I began afterwards to re- 
cast the play, but grew tired and gave it up. The Cid would 
make a delicious character for the stage, or in any work; not, 
indeed, as Corneille declaimed him, nor as inferior writers 
might adapt him to the reigning taste ; but taken, I mean, as 
he was, with the noble impulses he received from nature, the 
drawbacks with which a bigoted age qualified them, and the 
social and open-hearted pleasantry (not the least evidence of his 
nobleness) which brings forth his heart, as it were, in flashes 
through the stern armour. But this would require a strong 
hand, and readers capable of grappling with it. In the mean- 
time, they should read of him in Mr. Southey's Chronicle of 
the Cid (an admirable summary from the old Spanish writers), 
and in the delightful verses at the end of it, translated from 
an old Spanish poem by Mr. Hookham Frere, with a trium- 
phant force and fidelity, that you feel to be true to the original 
at once. 

About the period of my writing the above essays, circum- 
stances introduced me to the acquaintance of Mr. Bell, the 
proprietor of the Weekly Messenger. In his house in the 
Strand I used to hear of politics and dramatic criticism, and 
of the persons who wrote them. Mr. Bell had been well 
known as a bookseller, and a speculator in elegant typo- 
graphy. It is to him the public are indebted for the small 
edition of the Poets that preceded Cooke's, and which, with 
all my predilections for that work, was unquestionably supe- 
rior to it. Besides, it included Chaucer and Spenser. The 
omission of these in Cooke's edition was as unpoetical a sign 
of the times, as the present familiarity with their names is the 
reverse. It was thought a mark of good sense : as if good 
sense, in matters of literature, did not consist as much in 
knowing what was poetical poetry, as brilliant in wit. Bell 
was upon the whole a remarkable person. He was a plain 
man, with a red face, and a nose exaggerated by intem- 
perance ; and yet there Avas something not unpleasing in his 
countenance, especially when he spoke. He had sparkling 
black eyes, a good-natured smile, gentlemanly manners, and 
one of the most agreeable voices I ever heard. He had no 
acquirements, perhaps not even grammar; but his taste in 
putting forth a publication, and getting the best artists to 
adorn it, was new in those times, and may be admired in any ; 
and the same taste was observable in his house. He knew 
nothing of poetry. He thought the Leila Cruscans fine 
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hath this year made a door out of his lodgings into 
the street, a thing much taken notice of as against 
the statutes, by persons that are not for innovations. 



June 19. We have an account from the prints, that 
on the 12th inst. new style, James Fitz-James, (eldest 
natural son of k. James II.) duke of Berwick, was 
killed before Philipsburgh by a cannon ball, upon which 
his sister the duchess of Buckinghamshire, the lady 
viscountess Falmouth, and the hon. Mrs. Arabella 
Punch of Whitehall, are going into deep mourning 
for his death. He was natural son of the said k. 
James II. by Mrs. Arabella Churchill, sister of the 
late duke of Marlborough, and had the title of duke of 
Berwick, as likewise the garter, eonferr'd upon him 
by that prince. He serv'd in the French army from 
his infancy, and distinguished himself in several ac- 
tions during the late war. He rose to be marshal of 
France, the highest honour the Christian king can 
bestow, not more by favour than by his services to 
that prince ; and as he was one of the oldest, so ho 
was the best general the French had. He has left 
three sons, the eldest duke of Fitz-James, the second 
duke of Liria in Spain, having received that honour 
from his catholick majesty, whose ambassador he was 
some time to the court of Vienna, and the third is in 
the service of the church. The duke was slain as he 
was bravely acting against the emperor, in behalf of 
the French, in the present war between both. 

June 28. Sir Clement Cottroll, knt., the present 
master of the ceremonies, though in the court interest, 
is nevertheless a man of honour, and descended from 
very worthy ancestors. He ia a scholar and an anti- 
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In the office of the Weekly Messenger, I saw one day a 
person who looked the epitome of squalid authorship. He 
was wretchedly dressed and dirty; and the rain, as he took 
his hat off, came away from it as from a spout. This was a 
man of the name of Badini, who had been poet at the Opera, 
and was then editor of the Messenger. He was afterwards 
sent out of the country under the Alien Act, and became 
reader of the English papers to Bonaparte, His intimacy 
with some of the first families in the country, among whom 
he had been a teacher, is supposed to have been of use to the 
French Government. He wrote a good idiomatic English 
style, and was a man of abilities. I had never before seen a 
poor author, such as are described in books; and the spectacle 
of the reality startled me. Like most authors, however, who 
are at once very poor and very clever, his poverty was his 
own fault. When he received any money he disappeared, 
and was understood to spend it in alehouses. We heard that 
in Paris he kept his carriage. I have since met with authors 
of the same squalid description ; but they were destitute of 
ability, and had no more right to profess literature as a trade 
than alchemy. It is from these that the common notions 
about the poverty of the tribe are taken. One of them, poor 
fellow! might have cut a figure in Smollett. He was a 
proper ideal author, in rusty black, out at elbows, thin and 
pale. He brought me an ode about an eagle ; for which the 
publisher of a magazine, he said, had had " the inhumanity" 
to offer him half-a-crown. His necessity for money he did 
not deny ; but his great anxiety was to know whether, as a 
poetical composition, his ode was not worth more. " Is that 
poetry, sir ? " cried he : " that's what I want to know is 
that poetry?" rising from his chair, and staring and ti enabling 
in all the agony of contested excellence. 

My brother John, at the beginning of the year 1805, set 

on small points, that Messrs. Rivington having got as far as three 
sheets, on a work of a late Bishop of Durham, in which the new plan 
was adopted, the Bishop sent back the sheets, in order to have the 
old letter restored, which compelled the booksellers to get a new 
supply from the type-foundry, the fount containing the venerable / 
having been thrown away. 

Mr. Bicknell also informs me, that when Bell set up his news- 
paper, the Weekly Messenger (which had a wood-cut at the top of it, 
of a newsman blowing his horn), he is said to have gone to a masque- 
rade in the newsman's character, and distributed prospectuses to the 
company. 
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a few days before died at his seat at Ford- Abbey in 
Devonshire, aged 91, Francis Gwyn, esq., descended 
from the ancient family of the Herberts, earls of 
Pembroke, one of this gentleman's ancestors having 
changed his name by act of Parliament. He was 
clerk of the privy council in the reign of Charles II. , 
which post he enjoyed under his successor k. James. 
When the said king James was abdicated, he was 
appointed to act as secretary to those noble lords, who 
took care of the publick peace, till William, prince of 
Orange, was proclaimed, and had an unlimited power 
given him to sign all dispatches and orders in that 
critical time. He continued in the service of the 
crown from thence till the death of queen Anne, when, 
being secretary at war, he was removed from that and 
all other employments. He married Amy, daughter 

and sole surviving heiress of Prideaux, esq., in 

whose right he became possessed of that ancient, 
noble, and spacious seat called Ford- Abbey, with a 
fair estate round it, which now descends to his eldest 
son, Edward Prideaux Gwyn, esq. 

I have seen at my room, as well as at Christ Church, 
some years ago, and conversed at both places with 
the said Francis Gwyn, esq. He was a man of great 
honour, probity and honesty, of singular good nature 
and great affability. He was extraordinary well versed 
in the history and antiquities of this kingdom, as well 
as of other parts of Great Britain. He enjoyed a 
vigorous course of health, being a temperate man, 
and using much exercise. He was my friend, us is 
also his son theforcsaid Edward Prideaux Gwyn, esq., 
who was, when he was of Oxford, one of my intimate 
acquaintance, being one of those many young gentle- 
men (noblemen and others) that used to walk so much 
with me, and to meet me so often at divers places, 
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write as short and as favourable a paragraph on the new 
piece as could be; to say that Bannister was " excellent" and 
Mrs. Jordan "charming; 1 ' to notice the " crowded house" or 
invent it, if necessary; and to conclude by observing that 
"the whole went off with eclat" For the rest, it was a 
critical religion in those times to admire Mr. Kemble: and at 
the period in question Master Betty had appeared, and been 
hugged to the hearts of the town as the young Roscius. 

"We saw that independence in theatrical criticism would bf 
a great novelty. We announced it, and nobody believed us 
we stuck to it, and the town believed everything we sai< 
The proprietors of the News, of whom I knew so little that 1 
cannot recollect with certainty any one of them, very hand- 
somely left me to myself. My retired and scholastic habits 
kept me so; and the pride of success confirmed my inde- 
pendence with regard to others. I was then in my twentieth 
year, an early age at that time for a writer. The usual 
exaggeration of report made me younger than I was : and 
after being a "young Roscius" political, I was now looked 
upon as one critical. To know an actor personally appeared 
to me a vice not to be thought of; and I would as lief have 
taken poison as accepted a ticket from the theatres. 

Good God! To think of the grand opinion I had of 
myself in those days, and what little reason I had for it! 
Not to accept the tickets was very proper, considering that I 
bestowed more blame than praise. There was also more 
good-nature than I supposed in not allowing myself to know 
any actors; but the vanity of my position had greater weight 
with me than anything else, and I must have proved it to 
discerning eyes by the small quantity of information I 
brought to my task, and the ostentation with which I pro- 
duced it. I knew almost as little of the drama as the young 
Roscius himself. Luckily, I had the advantage of him in 
knowing how unfit he was for his office ; and, probably, he 
thought me as much so, though he could not have argued 
upon it: for I was in the minority respecting his merits, and 
the balance was then ti enabling on the beam; the News, I 
believe, hastened the settlement of the question. I wish with 
all my heart we had let him alone, and he had got a little 
more money. However, he obtained enough to create him 
a provision for life. His position, which appeared so brilliant 
at first, had a remarkable cruelty in it. Most men begin life 
with struggles, and have their vanity sufficiently knocked 
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was so offensive. It may be here noted, that in such 
.accidents as this, sallad oil applied warm to the wound 
is an effectual cure. There are Bristol men in Ox- 
ford who confirm the truth of the preceding story. 

Aug. 5. Yesterday call'd upon me, and staid a little 
while, a young gent, who said his name was Fontane. 
I understood by him that he was a Dutchman. He 
wanted to talk with me about MSS. of Theophrastus, 
he being about a new ed. I told him editions were 
very common. He said, the best were very scarce. 
He said, the best ed. was Dr. Pet. Needham's. I 
told him, I had sent Needham what we had at Bod- 
ley. He said, he had 'found some MSS. notes of Is. 
Casaubon in Bodley. But 'tis well known that Casau- 
bon published Theophrastus, and printed from his own 
adversaria what he thought proper : Dutchmen are 
for multiplying editions to no purpose, with burthens 
of notes to perplex and amuse the reader. 

August 12. I must remember to write to Dr. Raw- 
linson, to know who is made a rt. revd. in the room 
of Mr. Gandy deceased ? 

Also to congratulate him for his benefactions (at 
least designed ones) with respect to his giving dupli- 
cate books to the univ. of Oxford, tho ? I fear he mot 
with opposition, not only in that point, but likewise 
in his endeavour to obtain some materials from the 
Oxford registers, in order to the hotter carrying on 
his book about the non-juring sufferers, particularly 
those of the clergy. 

Ani/mt 10. To write to Dr. Archer, to know of 
him, whether he hath in his registers or other books 
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scholastic, and he made the town partake of it; but it \\as all 
on the surface a hollow trophy: and lam persuaded, that 
he had no idea in his head but of a stage Roman, and the dig- 
nity he added to his profession. 

But if I was right about Kemble, whose admirers I plagued 
enough, I was not equally so about the living dramatists, 
whom I plagued more. I laid all the deficiencies of the 
modern drama to their account, and treated them like i 
parcel of mischievous boys, of whom I was the schoolmaster 
and whipper-in. I forgot that it was I who was the boy 
and that they knew twenty times more of the world than 
did. Not that I mean to say their comedies were excellent 
or that my commonplaces about the superior merits of Con 
greve and Sheridan were not well founded; but there was? 
more talent in their " five-act farce " than I supposed; and I 
mistook, in a great measure, the defect of the age its dearth 
of dramatic character for that of the writers who were to 
draw upon it. It is true, a great wit, by a laborious process, 
and the help of his acquirements, might extract a play or 
two from it, as was Sheridan's own case; but there was a 
great deal of imitation even in Sheridan, and he was fain to 
help himself to a little originality out of the characters of his 
less formalized countrymen, his own included. 

It is remarkable, that the three most amusing dramatists 
of the last age, Sheridan, Goldsmith, and O'Keefe, were all 
Irishmen, and all had characters of their own. Sheridan, 
after all, was Swift's Sheridan come to life again in the person 
of his grandson, with the oratory of Thomas Sheridan, the 
father, superadded and brought to bear. Goldsmith, at n, 
disadvantage in his breeding, but full of address with his pen, 
drew upon his own absurdities and mistakes, and filled his 
dramas with ludicrous perplexity. O'Keefe was all for whim 
and impulse, but not without a good deal of conscience ; and, 
accordingly, in his plays we have a sort of young and pastoral 
taste of life in the very midst of its sophistications. Animal 
spirits, quips and cranks, credulity, and good intention, are 
triumphant throughout and make a delicious mixture. It is 
a great credit to O'Keefe, that he ran sometimes close upon the 
borders of the sentimental drama, and did it not only with im- 
punity but advantage; but sprightliness and sincerity enable 
a man to do everything with advantage. 

It was a pity that as much could not be said of Mr, Col- 
man, who, after taking more licence in his writings than 
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August 20. Sunday (being the 18th) was the an- 
nual meeting of the High Borlase, but being the sab- 
bath, the meeting was not held till yesterday, at the 
King's head tavern, as usual in Oxford, when the 
company was less than last year. They chose for 
their lady patroness miss Anne Cope, daughter of sir 
Jonathan Cope of Bruern. 

August 26. Sir Thomas Sebright proposed this last 
High Borlace, that Mr. Moseley of Merton college 
might be admitted a member of the said Borlace, but 
he was rejected. 

August 27. Dr. Wm. Baker, late fellow of St. John's 
coll. Cambridge, was chaplain formerly to sir Philip 
Sydenham, (at my friend Mr. Thomas Baker of that 
college's recommendation,) and was preferred by him 
to the little rectory of Brimpton. They liv'd together 
some time in perfect friendship; what provocation 
was after given I cannot surely say, but sir Philip 
drew upon him, and the Dr. closing with him dis- 
arm 'd him, and broke his sword, which was never 
after forgiven. From that time my friend aforesaid 
lost sir Ph., and yet he did not please the doctor, 
which is commonly the fate of neuters. The Dr.'s 
brother (with whom I thought this quarrel had been, 
*;n T . ,. 3r y } a t e iy better informed) was of Christ 
o being left his executor was lately at St. 
jonn s, to adjust accounts with the college, which !ire 
very considerable, the Dr. dying their bursar. The 
said Mr. Baker (who was of Christ Church) i nami'il 
Thomas. I know him. He was famed for singing. 



28. Wrote to day to Dr. Jltiwlinson, ut 
London House, signifying, that as he designed many 
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laugh tli an I have enjoyed, since I grew wiser, not only in 
seeing, but in reading the vagaries of his dramatic hero, and 
his mystifications of " Old Scratch." When I read the good- 
humoured Memoirs of this writer the other day, I felt quite 
ashamed of the ignorant and boyish way in which I used to 
sit in judgment upon his faults, without being aware of what 
was good in him ; and my repentance was increased by the 
very proper manner in which he speaks of his critics, neither 
denying the truth of their charges in letter, nor admitting 
them altogether in spirit; in fact, showing that he knew very 
well what he was about, and that they, whatsoever they fancied 
to the contrary, did not. 

Mr. Reynolds, agreeably to his sense and good-humour, 
never said a word to his critics at the time. Mr. Thomas 
Dibdin, not quite so wise, wrote me a letter, which Incledon, 
I am told, remonstrated with him for sending, saying, it would 

do him no good with the ** d d boy." And he was right. 

I published it, with an answer, and only thought that I made 
dramatists " come bow to me." Mr. Colman attacked me in 
a prologue, which, by a curious chance, Fawcett spoke right 
in my teeth, the box I sat in happening to be directly oppo- 
site him. I laughed at the prologue; and only looked upon 
Mr. Colman as a great monkey pelting me with nuts, which 
I ate. Attacks of this kind were little calculated to obtain 
their end with a youth who persuaded himself that he wrote 
for nothing but the public good ; who mistook the impression 
which anybody of moderate talents can make with a news- 
paper, for the result of something peculiarly his own; and 
who had just enough scholarship to despise the want of it 
in others. I do not pretend to think that the criticisms in 
the News had no merit at all. They showed an acquaintance 
with the style of Voltaire, Johnson, and others; were not 
unagreeably sprinkled with quotation ; and, above all, were 
written with more care and attention than was customary 
with newspapers at that time. The pains I took to round 
a period with nothing in it, or to invent a simile that should 
appear offhand, would have done honour to better stuff. 

A portion of these criticisms subsequently formed the 
appendix of an original volume on the same subject, entitled 
Critical Essays on the Performers of the London Theatres 
[1807]. I have the book now before me: and if I thought it 
had a chance of survival I should regret and qualify a good 
deal of uninformed judgment in it respecting the art of acting, 
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& K. John died A. 1216 at Newark. His 
p&ysician was the abbot of Croxtun, who was (as John 
Braver in his chronicle MS. penes comitem Ofl5cw^*tells 
us) in arte medicine eruditus, The said abbot's name 
was Thomas de Wodestoke, who was elected first abbot 
on Pentecost day 1178. He died the 2d. non. of Dec. 
1229. Willis, vol. II. p. 216. 

' Sept. 6. A conge-de-elire fc&tb been ordered to be 
sent to the dean and chapter of Winchester, for elect- 
ing Dr. Benj. Hoadfoy, bp. of Sarura, to be bp. of 
Winch. : also to Barton, for Dr. Sherlock, bp. of 
Banger, to b& bp. of Sarum ; and to Gloucester, fot 
Dr. Rundall, prebendary of Durham, to be bp. of 
' Gloucester. N.B. Rundall being violently objected 
against by Edm. Gibson, bp. of London &c., he was 
set aside, and Martin Benson made bp. of GIouo. in- 
stead of him. 

Hoadley kiss'd k. George's hand for the said see of 
Winchester on Friday Aug. 30 last. 

Sept. 10. Mr. West, in going through part of South 
Wales, at Uske met lately with the following inscrip- 
tion in the churchyard : Here lies the body of Edward 
Lewis, who was condemned for a priest and a Jesuit, 
and executed the 27 tk of August 1679. Beati mortui 
qui in Domino moriuntur. 

Sept. 15. One Charles Davis (a bookseller of Pater- 
noster Row) wrote to mo, that he should shortly put 
to the press and reprint bp. Nicholson's J/?////,sA, Scotch 
and Irish Historical Library**, in one volume folio. 
He said an intimate friend of his assured him that I 
had corrected and made largo additions to the whole ; 
if I cared to communicate them in order to bo made 
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that we are unconsciously sustained by them, not thoughtfully 
oppressed. 

One great benefit, however, resulted to me from this suffer- 
ing. It gave me an amount of reflection, such as in all pro- 
bability I never should have had without it ; and if readers 
have derived any good from the graver portion of my writings, 
I attribute it to this experience of evil. It taught me patience ; 
it taught me charity (however imperfectly I may have exer- 
cised either); it taught me charity even towards myself; it 
taught me the worth of little pleasures, as well as the dignity 
and utility of great pains ; it taught ine that evil itself con- 
tained good ; nay, it taught me to doubt whether any such 
thing as evil, considered in itself, existed ; whether things 
altogether, as far as our planet knows them, could have been 
so good without it; whether the desire, nevertheless, which 
nature has implanted in us for its destruction, be not 'the signal 
and the means to that end ; and whether its destruction, finally, 
will not prove its existence, in the meantime, to have been 
necessary to the very bliss that supersedes it. 

I have been thus circumstantial respecting this illness, or 
series of illnesses, in the hope that such readers as have not 
had experience or reflection enough of their own to dispense 
with the lesson, may draw the following conclusions from suf- 
ferings of all kinds, if they happen to need it : 

First, That however any suffering may seem to be purely 
mental, body alone may occasion it; which was undoubtedly 
the case in my instance. 

Second, That as human beings do not originate their own 
bodies or minds, and as yet very imperfectly know how to 
manage them, they have a right to all the aid or comfort they 
can procure, under any sufferings whatsoever. 

Third, That whether it be the mind or body that is ailing, 
or both, they may save themselves a world of perplexity and 
of illness by going at once to a physician. 

Fourth, That till they do so, or in case they are unable 
to do it, a recourse to the first principles of health is their only 
wise proceeding; by which principles I understand air and 
exercise, bathing, amusements, and whatsoever else tends to 
enliven and purify the blood. 

Fifth, That the blackest day may have a bright morrow; 
for my last and worst illness suddenly left me, probably in 
consequence of the removal, though unconsciously, of some 
Maternal obstruction: and it is now for thp lon 
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Sept. 28. Yesterday being the obit of William of 
Wiekham (founder of New College) and the festival of 
St. Cosmas and Damianus, some of the Oxford ringers 
agreed to ring at New College, proposing to ring 6876 
cator changes upon the 10 bells there. They designed 
to have begun at eleven in the morning, but 'twas 
near twelve before they began, for they had rang only 
two hundred changes when the clock struck twelve. 
They had so many gross faults, that 'tis not worth 
while to particularize them all, only thus much may 
be noted, that a bob was miss'd being called before 
they had got to two hundred, and that they strangely 
blundered a little after they had rang 600, and so 
again a little after they had rang 1100, and so after 



SIR, Sept. 28th 1734. 

Having been out of town I was prevented answering your 
letter sooner. The gentleman's name is Mr. Burton. I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, to command, 
To Mr Tho. Hearne, at CHA. DAVIS. 

Edmund Hall, Oxon. These 
Post Paid. 

So Davis's letter. Upon which I thought fit to stay, till I 
had (as I expected) an opportunity of seeing Mr. Burton (viz. 
Edward Burton, esq.), who calling upon me last Sunday (Oct. 
27) told me, he was so far from being Mr. Davis's intimate friend, 
*' u "* i*~ j.-j ~~ t know him. Upon which I wrote to-day the 
to Mr. Davis. 



utuied Davis, Bookseller, in Paternoster Row, London. 
Sm, 

I received yours of Sept. 28th last, and on the 27th of this 
instant October I saw Mr. Burton, who, it seems, is so far from 
being your intimate friend, that he does not know you. Be that 
as it will, I decline your proposal, and am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
Oxford, Oct. 30th, Tuo. UKARNE. 

1 734. 

Nov. 18. Wrote to-day to E<lw. Burton, csq. at the Lottery 
Office in White Hall, to know, whether Mr. Whsu ton's Jienetiictiis 
Abbat,, said to beprepaied for tho press, be in Lambeth Library, 
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fortably on the bones and the skulls nevertheless, though I 
made a point of sustaining the exhibition. I bore anything 
that came, in order that I might be overborne by nothing ; 
and I found this practice of patience very useful. I also took 
part in every diversion, and Avent into as many different places 
and new scenes as possible ; which reminds me that I once 
rode with my Lincolnshire friend from Gainsborough to Don- 
caster, and that he and I, sick and serious as I was, or rather 
because I was sick and serious (for such extremes meet, and 
melancholy has a good-natured sister in mirth), made, in the 
course of our journey, a hundred and fifty rhymes on the 
word " philosopher.'' We stopped at that number, only be- 
cause we had come to our journey's end. I shall not apologize 
to the reader for mentioning this boy's play, because I take 
every reader who feels an interest in this book to be a bit of 
a philosopher himself, and therefore prepared to know that 
boy's play and man's play are much oftener identical than 
people suppose, especially when the heart has need of the 
pastime. 1 need not remind him of the sage, who while play- 
ing with a parcel of schoolboys suddenly stopped at the ap- 
proach of a solemn personage, and said, " We must leave off, 
boys, at present, for here's a fool coming." 

The number of rhymes might be a little more surprising ; 
but the wonder will cease when the reader considers that they 
must have been doggerel, and that there is no end to the 
forms in which rhymes can set off from new given points ; as, 
go so far, throw so far ; nose of her, beaux of her ; toss of her, 
cross of her, &c. 

Spirits of Swift and Butler ! come to my aid, if any chance 
reader, not of our right reading fashion, happen to light upon 
this passage, and be inclined to throw down the book. Come 
to his aid ; for he does not know what he is going to do ; 
how many illustrious jingles he is about to vituperate! 

The surgeon I speak of was good enough one day to take 
me with him round the country, to visit his patients. I was 
startled in a respectable farmhouse to hear language openly 
talked in a mixed party of males and females, of a kind that 
seldom courts publicity, and that would have struck with 
astonishment an eulogizer of pastoral innocence. Yet nobody 
seemed surprised at it ; nor did it bring a blush on the cheek 
of a very nice, modest-looking girl. She only smiled, and 
seemed to think it was the man's way. Probably it was no- 
thing more than the language which was spoken in the first 
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bad, (considering the character each ringer bore for 
his skill in the art of ringing,) as it will not be for 
their credit to have their names mention'd, so neither 
will it be for the honour of William of Wickhairi to 
discover who the persons were that perform'd so 
lamely on the day he died, which day ought to be 
observ'd with all possible decorum, and the ringing 
should be then as clean and true as can be, for which 
reason I shall pass over (what might be further ob- 
serv'd) in silence. 

Oct. 2. In the eastern countries at Constantinople, 
&c. they calTd formerly the quire of a church Solea, 
because it was the farthest part of the church next 
the sun. This may appear from the old ceremonial 
of crowning kings preserved in Cantacuzenus, as well 
as in Codinus, though 'tis not so full in Oodinus as in 
Cantacuzenus. Mr. Selden hath given it in his Titles 
vf Honour, where he likewise gives us the form of 
crowning elected kings made use of in the Western 
empire, and this latter he does from the Pontificate, 
which, tho ? a printed book, is yet very scarce. This 
Pontifaale is looked upon as a book of great authority, 
even by Protestants as well as Romanists. 

Oct. 14. Benj. Hoadly Auloo Oath. Art. Bnc. an. 
1695. Ben. Hoadly Aul. Oath. Art. Mr. an. 1090. 
[Reg r . Acad.] Mr. Baker in liiw letter from Cnmbr. 
Sept, 14, 1734, who said, he had not yet met with his 
degree of Doctor, if he had it there. Dr. Sherlock, 
now bp. of Salisbury, was likewise of that little house 
(Cath. Hall), and they look upon it ns very much for 
the honour of that little house, that it 1ms produced 
two of our principal prelates (Dr. Sherlock and Hoadly, 
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self. I am sure it must have bled at the sight. I am sure 
there would have been a feeling of some sort to vindicate 
nature, granting that up to that moment the man had been a 
fool or even a scoundrel. Sullenness itself would have been 
some amends ; some sort of confession and regret. As to the 
poor child, let us trust that the horrible spectacle prevented 
more such; that he was a martyr, dying soon, and going 
to some heaven where little souls are gathered into com- 
iort. I never beheld such a sight, before or since, except in 
one of the pictures of Hogarth, in his Rake's Progress ; and I 
sadden this page with the recollection, for the same reason 
that induced him to paint it. 

I have mentioned that I got rid of a palpitation of the 
heart, which accompanied my first visitation of hypochondria, 
by riding on horseback. The palpitation was so strong and 
incessant, that I was forced, for some nights, to sleep in a 
reclining posture, and I expected sudden death ; but when I 
began the horseback, I soon found that the more I rode, and 
(I used to think) the harder I rode, the less the palpitation 
became. Galloping one day up a sloping piece of ground, 
the horse suddenly came to a stand, by a chalk-pit, and I was 
agreeably surprised to find myself not only unprecipitated 
over his head (for though a decent, I was not a skilful rider), 
but in a state of singular calmness and self-possession a 
right proper masculine state of nerves. I mi^ht have dis- 
covered, as I did afterwards, what it was that so calmed and 
strengthened me. I was of a temperament of body in which 
the pores were not easily opened ; and the freer they were 
kept, the better I was ; but it took me a long time to discover 
that in order to be put into a state of vigour as well as com- 
posure, I required either vigorous exercise or some strong 
moral excitement connected with the sense of action. Un- 
fortunately, I had a tendency to extremes in self- treatment. 
At one time I thought to cure myself by cold-water baths, in 
which I persevered through a winter season; and, subse- 
quently, I hurt myself by hot baths. Late hours at night 
were not mended by lying in bed of a morning ; nor incessant 
reading and writing, by weeks in which I did little but stroll 
and visit. It is true, I can hardly be said to have ever been 
without a book ; for if not in my hand, it was at my side, 
or in my pocket ; but what I needed was ordinary, regular 
habits, accompanied with a more than ordinary amount 
of exercise. I was never either so happy or so tranquil, as 
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Nov. 2. Dr. Riehd. Newton hath just published in 
folio in six sheets, A Letter to the rev. Dr. Holmes, 
Vice-Chancellor of the J"i, " , ".-'of Oxford, and Visitor 
of Hart Holl 9 within the said University, ByR. Newton, 
JD.D., Principal of Hart Hall. London: Printed in 
the year M.DCC.XZXIV. The title tells not what 
'tis about. But 'tis about his project for getting a 
charter for Hart hall to be a college, what he hath 
made a noise about many years, but hath not gain'd 
his point, Exeter college opposing him, for which he 
falls upon Dr. Conybeare, now dean of Christ Church, 
but formerly fellow of Exeter college. Dr. Newton 
is commonly said to he founder-mad. 

P. 1. As the several colleges of the university have 
their respective visitors, so the Vice-Chancellor for 
the time being is the proper visitor of halls. 1 His 
settlement only GO libs, per an. The incorporated 
society to consist only of five persons, a principal and 
four fellows, who are always to have the care of 32 
undergraduate students, and four sorvi tours, and of 
no greater a number. 00 libs, per ann. to be equally 
divided between the 4 fellows, with the benefit equally 
of the pupills, and offices, and with convenient apart- 
ments. The rent of the rest of the chambers of the 
hall (with the additional revenue of a public lecture) 
to be the endowment of the principal. 

It seems Exeter college have two little messuages, 
said to have been left them by their founder, within 
the precincts of Hart hall, of 1 lib. ];j*. 4</. per an., 
or, as Newton says, of one lib. only really a yenr, the 
other 13s. 4d. a year, which |'p. 7] the successive 
principals of Hart hall nnc'ienlly paid, as under- 
tenants, to Exeter college for Black hall and Cat hall 



1 [N.B. Sure he is not visitor of Edm. Hall. T. II. J 



They push out their boat. Their wives (I forget whence 
they issued) appear on the bank, echoing the cry of " Duck 
'em!" We halt on our oars, and are come up with, the 
fishermen looking as savage as wild islanders, and swearing 
might and main. My brother and myself, not to let us all be 
run down (for the fishermen's boat was much larger than 
ours, and we had ladies with us, who were terrified) told the 
enemy we would come among them. We did so, going from 
oui* boat into theirs. 

The determination to duck us now became manifest enough, 
and the fishermen's wives (cruel with their husbands' lost 
fishing) seemed equally determined not to let the intention 
remit. They screamed and yelled like so many furies. The 
fishermen seized my brother John, whom they took for the 
cutter of the line, and would have instantly effected their 
purpose, had he not been clasped round the waist by my 
brother Robert, who kept him tight down in a corner of the 
hold. A violent struggle ensued, during which a ruffianly 
fellow aiming a blow at my brother John's face, whose arms 
were pinioned, I had the good luck to intercept it. Mean- 
while the wives of the boaters were screaming as well as the 
wives of the fishermen; and ifc was asked our antagonists, 
whether it was befitting brave men to frighten women out of 
their senses. 

The fury seemed to relax a little at this. The word " pay- 
ment " was mentioned, which seemed to relax it more ; but 
it was still divided between threat and demand, when, in the 
midst of a fresh outbreak of the first resolution, beautiful 
evidence was furnished of the magical effects of the word 
"law." 

Luckily for our friends and ourselves (for the enemy had 
the advantage of us, both in strength and numbers), the 
owner of the boat, it seems, had lately been worsted in some 
action of trespass, probably of the very nature of what they 
had been doing with their line. I was then living with my 
brother Stephen, who was in the law. I happened to be 
dressed in black ; and I had gathered from some words which 
fell from them during their rage, that what they had been 
about with their fishing-net was in all probability illegal. I 
assumed it to be so. I mentioned the dreaded word " law;" 
my black coat corroborated its impression ; and, to our equal 
relief and surprise, we found them on the sudden converting 
their rage and extortion into an assumption that we meant to 
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quire. [N. B. Dr. R tells me they do not 

so, that he knows of. 1 ] 

Yesterday the Bodleian speech was spoke by Dr. 
Pierce Manaton, a physician, student of Christ Church. 

Nov. 10. Dr. Rawlinson's estate in Warwickshire 
little more than an 100 libs, a year clear of taxes, 
repairs &e., which, however, will now, it seems, bring, 
as I gather from a letter of the Dr.'s, 3300 libs. 

Dr. Rawlinson by the sale of his brother's books 
hath not rais'd near the money expected. For, it 
seems, they have ill answer'd, however good books; 
the MSS. worse, and what the prints will do is as yet 
undetermin'd. 

Dr. Rawlinson sent several books to the university, 
but in what inanncr they are disposed of, I know no 
farther than that they are placed somewhere. He 
gave the option to St. John's. 

Dr. Rawlinson, in pursuing the work about the 
non-juring sufferers (more particularly the clergy), 
hath more helps from Cambridge than our parts. A 
Mr. Baker is to be met with but in ftiw places. The 
Dr. without van ity may say, that he don't give trouble 
without endeavouring a recompi'iise, and this is what 
Mr. Baker owns, nor has (ns the Dr. n.ssums mo) Air. 
Crynes any reason to complain. I mention Mr. GYynes, 
because the Dr. apply 'd to him, as to a person that is 



1 I am assured, by my fiiend Dr. Bundinel, that there i.s un- 
doubted authoiity, which will admit of no question, that Dr. 
Rawlinson himself was not only one of tho,o admitted to holy 
orders, but also a member of (ho non-juring episcopate, having 1 
been repjuhnlv coim'ciated in 1728. Sec also I'owMil'H./l/m/or/y 
for t/m Dtn'trnie <tf sljiostv/h'tif >S'wr< swr>, small 8u>. Loiul. IS.'Jii, 
]>. 2*25; Latlibun'b llu>t. <*f the Ron jurors, Bvo. Lund. 1845. 
p 3GB. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE "EXAMINEE." 

AT the beginning of the year 1808, my brother John and 
myself set up the weekly .paper of the Examiner in joint 
partnership. It was named after the Examiner of Swift and 
his brother Tories. I did not think of their politics. I 
thought only of their wit and fine writing, which, in my 
youthful confidence, I proposed to myself to emulate ; and I 
could find no previous political journal equally qualified to be 
its godfather. Even Addison had called his opposition paper 
the Whig Examiner. 

Some years afterwards I had an editorial successor, Mr. 
Fonblanque, who had all the wit for which I toiled, without 
making any pretensions to it. He was, indeed, the genuine 
successor, not of me, but of the Swifts and Addisons them- 
selves; profuse of wit even beyond them, and superior in 
political knowledge. Yet, if I laboured hard for what was 
so easy to Mr. Fonblanque, I will not pretend to think that 
I did not sometimes find it; and the study of Addison and 
Steel e, of Goldsmith and Voltaire, enabled me, when I was 
pleased with my subject, to give it the appearance of ease. 
At other times, especially on serious occasions, I too often got 
into a declamatory vein, full of what I thought fine turns and 
Johnsonian antitheses. The new office of editor conspired 
with my success as a critic to turn my head. I wrote, 
though anonymously, in the first person, as if, in addition to 
my theatrical pretensions, I had suddenly become an oracle 
in politics ; the words philosophy, poetry, criticism, states- 
manship, nay, even ethics and theology, all took a final tone 
in my lips. When I remember the virtue as well as know- 
ledge which I demanded from everybody whom I had occasion 
to notice, and how much charity my own juvenile errors 
ought to have considered themselves in need of (however they 
might have been warranted by conventional allowance), I will 
not say I was a hypocrite in the odious sense of the word, 
for it was all done out of a spirit of foppery and " fine 
writing," and I never affected any formal virtues in private ; 
but when I consider all the nonsense and extravagance of 
those assumptions, all the harm they must have done me 
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discovery made by Mr. Palmer, of a book printed by 
Guttenburgh. Mr. Baker hath since receiv'd the half 
sheet, showing it to be a mistake, or rather a cheat. 
They have long made a trade of counterfeiting medals, 
and now are beginning with prints, at least with the 
colophons. 

Nov. 21, Mr. John Wynne (now a Doctor of Div. 
and bp. of Bath and Wells) was a great tutor in Jesus 
college, when he abridg'd Locke's Essay of Human 
Understanding, and being a great Lockist, he read the 
same to his pupils, and got many other tutors in the 
university to read it to their pupils likewise ; and I 
remember one of those tutors was Mr. Milles, viee- 
principal of Edmund hall, who is now bp. of Water- 
ford, at which time I was of Edmund hull ; but tho* 
I got the book, I never went to lecture so much as 
once in it to Mr. Milles, but always declined it. For 
indeed I neither then nor ever since have had any 
good opinion of Locke, who, tho' a man of parts, was, 
however, a man of very bad principles. Mr. Locke 
indeed hath been cry VI up and magnify'd by n, sot of 
men of republican principles, but orthodox and truly 
honest men have detected his errors and fallacies, and 
endeavoured what they could to obstruct, his infee- 
tion, and yet notwithstanding that, I umlersi;iml his 
essay aforesaid is much read and studied at Cumbrid^r* 
and Dublin, and that young men that are candidates 
for degrees at Dublin are examined in it. 



.'JS 



Nov. 22. The said Mr. Wynne's Abridgment, 
soon as it came out, was sent ov<>r to Dublin by Mr. 
Locke to Mr. Wm. Molyneux, who wris Mr. Locke's 
great admirer and correspondent. Mr. Locke himself 
wad mightily glad of the Abridgment, \vhi<-,h is <ledi~ 
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who would, perhaps, never have attended to politics under 
other circumstances. 

In the course of its warfare with the Tories, the Examiner 
was charged with Bonapartism, with republicanism, with 
disaffection to Church and State, with conspiracy at the tables 
of Burdett, and Cobbett, and Henry Hunt. Now, Sir Francis, 
though he was for a long time our hero, we never exchanged 
a word with; and Cobbett and Henry Hunt (no relation of 
ours) we never beheld; never so much as saw their faces. 
I was never even at a public dinner; nor do I believe my 
brother was. We had absolutely no views whatsoever but 
those of a decent competence and of the public good; and we 
thought, I dare affirm, a great deal more of the latter than 
of the former. Our competence we allowed too much to 
shift for itself. Zeal for the public good was a family inheri- 
tance; and this we thought ourselves bound to increase. As 
to myselfj what I thought of, more than either, was the 
making of verses. I did nothing for the greater part of the 
week but write verses and read books. I then made a rush 
at my editorial duties ; took a world of superfluous pains in 
the writing ; sat up late at night, and was a very trying 
person to compositors and newsmen. I sometimes have before 
me the ghost of a pale and gouty printer whom I specially 
caused to suffer, and who never complained. I think of him 
and of some needy dramatist, and wish they had been worse 
men. 

The Examiner commenced at the time when Bonaparte waa 
at the height of his power. He had the continent at his feet \ 
and three of his brothers were on thrones. 

I thought of Bonaparte at that time as I have thought ever 
since ; to wit, that he was a great soldier, and little else ; that 
he was not a man of the highest order of intellect, much less 
a cosmopolite ; that he was a retrospective rather than a 
prospective man, ambitious of old renown instead of new ; 
and would advance the age as far, and no farther, as suited 
his views of personal aggrandizement. The Examiner, how- 
ever much it differed with the military policy of Bonaparte's 
antagonists, or however meanly it thought of their under- 
standings, never overrated his own, or was one of his 
partisans. 

1 now look upon war as one of the fleeting necessities oJ 
things in the course of human progress ; as an evil (like 
most other evils) to be regarded in relation to some other evi] 
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eiples, which he took all opportunities of instilling 
into young gentlemen and others. He did some 
mischief in Oxford, but more elsewhere. After ho 
had been beyond sea in Holland, and had continued 
some time in England, he returned to Ireland, but 
was for his wicked books and principles quite drovo 
from thence, so as no one would entertain him, and 
then he came into England again, where he continued 
his old course of poisoning young men <frc. After 
some years he died. He was a man of learning, but 
for the most part superficial. 

Dec. 18. On Saturd. morn, the 7th inst. died at 
London, where he liv'd, the celebrated Mr. James 
Pigg, the prize-fighter, from Thame in Oxfordshire, 
who was reckon'd to fight with the most judgment of 
any of the profession. 1 

Dec. 22. Yesterday I was with Dr. Holmes our 
vice-chancellor, who is president of St. John's college. 
I went to thank him for the trouble he hud given 
himself in sending to me seven small parcels from 
Dr. Rawlinson, containing books, some of which tho 
Dr. gives me, the rest (vis. the MSS.) he lends mo. 

The vice-chanc. took an occasion to mention, that 
the university would claim their right to that- pnrl of 
Leland's Itin. and Coll. that is in Bodley, and that 
they would print all that, but did not say who would 
be the editor. This, it seems, is in opposition to me. 
He was wonderfully civil, and said sut;h an ed. would 
do my ed. no hurt, but rather enhniw the, price. 
I told him there wore abundance of 1 hint's in the 
univ. library, as well as in college libraries, never yet 



1 See Noble's Continuation ofGraiugcr, \ol m. p. 471). 
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whole days in the fields, looking at the daisies. The case, 
as in all other matters, can only be vindicated, or otherwise, 
by the consequences. But that is a perilous responsibility; 
and it involves assumptions which ought to be startling to 
the modesty of young rhyming gentlemen not in the receipt 
of an income. 

I did not give up, however, a certainty for an uncertainty. 
The Examiner was fully established when I quitted the office 
[in 1808]. My friends thought that I should be better able 
to attend to its editorship ; and it was felt, at any rate, that 
I could not with propriety remain. So I left my fellow- clerks 
to their better behaviour and quieter rooms ; and set my face 
in the direction of $tormy politics. 



CHAPTER X. 

LITERARY ACQUAINTANCE. 

JUST after this period I fell in with a new set of acquaintances, 
accounts of whom may not be uninteresting. I forget what 
it was that introduced me to Mr. Hill, proprietor of the 
Monthly Mirror ; but at his house at Sydenham I used to 
meet his editor, Da Bois ; Thomas Campbell, who was his 
neighbour ; and the two Smiths, authors of The Rejected 
Addresses. I saw also Theodore Hook, and Ma thews the 
comedian. Our host was a jovial bachelor, plump and rosy 
as an abbot ; and no abbot could have presided over a more 
festive Sunday. The wine flowed merrily and long ; the 
discourse kept pace with it ; and next morning, in returning 
to town, we felt ourselves very thirsty. A pump by the road- 
side, with a plash round it, was a bewitching sight. 

Du Bois was one of those wits who, like the celebrated 
Eachard, have no faculty of gravity. His handsome hawk's 
eyes looked blank at a speculation ; but set a joke or a piece 
of raillery in motion, and they sparkled with wit and malice. 
Nothing could be more trite or commonplace than his serious 
observations. Acquiescences they should rather have been 
called ; for he seldom ventured upon a gravity, but in echo 
of another's remark. If he did, it was in defence of ortho- 
doxy, of which he was a great advocate ; but his quips and 
cranks were infinite. He was also an excellent scholar. He, 
Dr. King, and Eachard would have made a capital trio over 
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published, especially since we have such a great 
variety in all faculties, and such too as ought to bo 
printed, and every college and hall should join in 
the work. He approv'd of what I said, and said lie 
would do what he could that it should be executed. 
The like may be observ'd of Cambridge. 

Dec. 31. Mr. Thomas Bedford, one of the sons of 
my friend the late Mr. Hilkiah Bedford, is now very 
inquisitive about the liturgies of St. Basil, St. Mark, 
S. James, S. Chrysostom, and other Greek liturgies, 
and hath wrote to me about them, to get intelligence 
about MSS. thereof in Bodley, well knowing, ho 
saith, that there is nobody better acquainted with 
the MSS. there than myself. He wants the age of 
them, and other particulars, and a person to be re- 
commended to collate such MSS. But having been 
debarred the libraiy a great number of years, I am 
w of ran g er there, and cannot in the least assist 
T once design 'd to have been very nice in 
11 those liturgical MSS., and to have 
'their age, and particularly of Leofrie/s 
vhich I had a design of printing, being 
thereto by Dr. Hickos, Mr. ])odvu*ll 
all'd Lcofric?s JJ/VxW, because given by 
up. JUCUJLHV co his church at Kxeter. Seu Wanlt^'s 
catalogue in Dr. Hickes's Thesaurus, p. Si', *s;{. 
Some part of this MS. is of later date than Leuiric'H 
time, and Mr. Bedford therefore desires to ha\e my 
opinion of the antiquity of the canon of I hi- mass, 
which is one part of it. I wish 1 could gratify Mr. 
Bedford. 

1704-^5.^/7?. 12. I hn\o heard J lint the presrul bp. 
of Worcester, Dr. John Hough, often talks of the affair 
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overpaid by a stream of conversation, lively, piquant, 
liberal, not the less interesting for occasionally betraying 
intimacy with pain, and for a high and somewhat strai 
tone of voice, tike a man speaking with suspended bre 
and in the habit of subduing his feelings. No man felt n 
kindly towards his fellow-creatures, or took less credit fo 
When he indulged in doubt and sarcasm, and spoke c 
temptuously of things in general, he did it partly, no do* 
out of actual dissatisfaction, but more, perhaps, than he 
pec ted, out of a fear of being thought weak and sensiti 
which is a blind that the best men very commonly pracl 
He professed to be hopeless and sarcastic, and took pains 
the while to set up a university (the London). 

When I first saw this eminent person, he gave me the i 
of a French Virgil. Not that he was like a Frenchn 
much less the French translator of Virgil. I found hin 
handsome as the Abbe" Delille is said to have been u 
But he seemed to me to embody a Frenchman's ideal no 
of the Latin poet ; something a little more cut and dry t 
I had looked for ; compact and elegant, critical and ac 
with a consciousness of authorship upon him ; a taste 01 
anxious not to commit itself, and refining and diminish 
nature as in a drawing-room mirror. This fancy 
strengthened in the course of conversation, by his es 
tiating on the greatness of Racine. I think he had a voli 
of the French poet in his hand. His skull was sharply 
and fine ; with plenty, according to the phrenologists, botl 
the reflective and amative organs : and his poetry will I 
them out. For a lettered solitude, and a bridal properly 
up, both according to law and luxury, commend us to 
lovely Gertrude of Wyoming. His face and person v 
rather on a small scale ; his features regular ; his eye li\ 
and penetrating ; and when he spoke, dimples played al 
his mouth, which, nevertheless, had something restrained 
close in it. Some gentle puritan seemed to have crossed 
breed, and to have left a stamp on his face, such as we o 
see in the female Scotch face rather than the male. Bin 
appeared not at all grateful for this ; and when his critic 
and his Virgilianism were over, very unlike a puritan 
talked ! He seemed to spite his restrictions ; and, out of 
natural largeness of his sympathy with things high and 1 
to break at once out of Delille's Virgil into Cotton's, like a 
let loose from school. When I had the pleasure of heai 
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In some of CurVs and other pamphlets, Mr. Pope's 
father was said to be a mechanic, a hatter, a farmer, 
nay a bankrupt. But, what is stranger, a nobkman 
(if such a reflection can be thought to come from a 
nobleman) has dropt an allusion to this pitiful un- 
truth, in his Epistle to a Doctor of Divinity. And tho 
following line, 

Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obscure, 

had fallen from a like courtly pen, in tho Verses to 
the Imitator of Horace. Mr. Pope's father was of a 
gentleman's family in Oxfordshire, the head of which 
was the earl of Doivne, whose sole heiress married tho 
earl of Lmdsey. His mother was the daughter of 
William Turner, esq. of York: she had three bro- 
thers, one of whom was kill'd, another died in tho 
service of king Charles, the eldest following his for- 
tunes, and becoming a general officer in Spain, left 
er what estate remain 'd after the sequestrations and 
jrfeiturcs of her family. Mr. Pope died in 1717, 
,ged 75 ; she in 1733, aged 93, a very few weeks 
after this poem was finished. 

Feb. 8. " Holy David and his Old English Trans- 
lators clear'd." 1 Lond. 1700, 8vo. The author Mr. 
Johnson, as I am told, (tho' his name bo not to it,) 
that wrote the Vttdv j&Jewnn. 



1 See under Maich 6. Of this book thi'io \\pre two editions, 



one 1706, heie mentioned as pnblishe 
in the follow ing year, 1707. 1 may h 
be found in the Uodleian a verv enti< 



, anonymously, the .secc nd 



re mention that there w 
;is copy of .Johnson's t ' 



II 



bloody Sacrifice, both pai ts 8vo. Londo , 1 7 1 I . < d 1 7 1 s, ;i 
ing in MS. notes by Daniel W.itcilan 1, to \\ \\ \\ the huoK lo 
merry belonged, and who calls it 4< Johnson's U< i uince.' 1 Anoth 
copy, of the first part only, is in the .same col I lion, 
renunks by IUr, Lewi,*, of JMai<j,ate. lioth \\ e yiven hv Dr. 
>on. Let me add, that there is also in the Uudk'iun a 
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dignity, was, perhaps, the most pleased of us all. Theodore 
afterwards sat down to the pianoforte, and, enlarging upon 
this subject, made an extempore parody of a modern opera, in- 
troducing sailors and their clap-traps, rustics, &c., and making 
the poet and his supposed flame the hero and heroine. He 
parodied music as well as words, giving us the most received 
cadences and flourishes, and calling to mind (not without some 
hazard to his filial duties) the commonplaces of the pastoral 
songs and duets of the last half-century; so that if Mr. 
Dignum, the Damon of Vauxhall, had been present, he would 
have doubted whether to take it as an affront or a compli- 
ment. Campbell certainly took the thome of the parody as 
a compliment; for having drunk a little more wine than 
usual that evening, and happening to wear a wig on account 
of having lost his hair by a fever, he suddenly took off the 
wig, and dashed it at the head of the performer, exclaiming, 
" You dog ! I'll throw my laurels at you." 

I have since been unable to help wishing, perhaps not very 
wisely, that Campbell would have been a little less careful and 
fastidious in what he did for the public ; for, after all, an 
author may reasonably be supposed to do best that which he 
is most inclined to do. It is our business to be grateful for 
what a poet sets before us, rather than to be wishing that his 
peaches were nectarines, or his Falernian champagne. Camp- 
bell, as an author, was all for refinement and classicality, not, 
however, without a great deal of pathos and luxurious fancy. 
His merry jo ngleur, Theodore Hook, had as little propensity, 
perhaps, as can be imagined, to any of those niceties: yet in 
the pleasure of recollecting the evening which I passed with 
him, I was unable to repress a wish, as little wise as the 
other; to wit, that he had stuck to his humours and farces, 
for which he had real talent, instead of writing politics. 
There was ability in the novels which he subsequently wrote ; 
but their worship of high life and attacks on vulgarity were 
themselves of the vulgarest description. 

Mathews, the comedian, I had the pleasure of seeing at 
Mr. Hill's several times, and of witnessing his imitations, 
which, admirable as they were on the stage, were still more 
so in private. His wife occasionally came with him, with her 
handsome eyes, and chaiitably made tea for us. Many years 
afterwards I had the pleasure of seeing them at their own 
table ; and I thought that while Time, with unusual courtesy, 
bad spared the sweet countenance of the lady, he had given 
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when Mathews came in, and I found that the little urch 
was he. 

The same morning he gave us his immortal imitation 
old Tate Wilkinson, patentee of the York Theatre. Tate hi 
been a little too merry in his youth, and was very melancho 
in old age. He had a wandering mind and a decrepit bod] 
and being manager of a theatre, a husband, and a ratcatche 
he would speak, in his wanderings, " variety of wretchedness 
He would interweave, for instance, all at once, the subjects < 
a new engagement at his theatre, the rats, a veal-pie, Game 
and Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Tate and the doctor. I do n< 
pretend to give a specimen : Mathews alone could have doi 
it ; but one trait I recollect, descriptive of Tate himself, whic 
will give a good notion of him. On coming into the roon 
Mathews assumed the old manager's appearance, and pr 
ceeded towards the window, to reconnoitre the state of tl 
weather, which was a matter of great importance to hii 
His hat was like a hat worn the wrong way, side foremos 
looking sadly crinkled and old ; his mouth was despondin; 
his eye staring, and his whole aspect meagre, querulous, ar 
prepared for objection. This miserable object, grunting ar 
hobbling, and helping himself with everything he can la 
hold of as he goes, creeps up to the window ; and, giving 
glance at the clouds, turns round with an ineffable look 
despair and acquiescence, ejaculating, " Uh Christ!" 

Of James Smith, a fair, stout, fresh- coloured man, wil 
round features, I recollect little, except that he used to read 
us trim verses, with rhymes as pat as butter. The best of h 
verses are in the Rejected Addresses and they are excelled 
Isaac Hawkins Browne, with his Pipe of Tobacco, and all tl 
rhyming jeux-cT esprit in all the Tracts, are extinguished i 
the comparison ; not excepting the Probationary Odes. M 
Fitzgerald found himself bankrupt in non sequiturs ; Crab! 
could hardly have known which was which, himself or h 
parodist; and Lord Byron confessed to me, that the summir 
up of his philosophy, to wit, that 

" Nought is everything, and everything is nought," 

was very posing. Mr. Smith would sometimes repeat afb 
dinner, with his brother Horace, an imaginary dialogu 
stuffed full of incongruities, that made us roll with laughtc 
His ordinary verse and prose were too full of the ridicule 
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city pretensions. To be superior to anything, it should not 
always be running in one's head. 

His brother Horace was delicious. Lord Byron used to 
say, that this epithet should be applied only to eatables ; and 
that he wondered a friend of his (I forget who) that was 
critical in matters of eating, should use it in any other sense. 
I know not what the present usage may be in the circles, but 
classical authority is against his lordship, from Cicero down- 
wards; and I am content with the modern warrant of another 
noble wit, the famous Lord Peterborough, who, in his fine, 
open way, said of Fe"ne*lon, that he was such a " delicious 
creature, he was forced to get away from him, else he would 
have made him pious!" I grant there is something in the 
word delicious which may be said to comprise a reference to 
every species of pleasant taste. It is at once a quintessence 
and a compound ; and a friend, to deserve the epithet, ought, 
perhaps, to be capable of delighting us as much over our wine, 
as on graver occasions. Fenelon himself could do this, with 
all his piety ; or rather he could do it because his piety was 
of the true sort, and relished of everything that was sweet and 
affectionate. A finer nature than Horace Smith's, except in 
the single instance of Shelley, I never met with in man ; nor 
even in that instance, all circumstances considered, have I a 
right to say that those who knew him as intimately as I did 
the other, would not have had the same reasons to love him. 
Shelley himself had the highest regard for Horace Smith, as 
may be seen by the following verses, the initials in which the 
reader has here the pleasure of filling up : 

"Wit and sense, 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delight, 
Are all combined in H. S." 

Horace Smith differed with Shelley on some points; but 
on others, which all the world agree to praise highly and to 
practise very little, he agreed so entirely, and showed un- 
equivocally that he did agree, that with the exception of one 
person (Vincent Novello), too diffident to gain such an honour 
from his friends, they were the only two men I had then met 
with, from whom I could have received and did receive advice 
or remonstrance with perfect comfort, because I could be sure 
of the unmixed motives and entire absence of self-reflection, 
with which it would come from them.* Shelley said to me 

* Notwithstanding his caprices of temper, I must add Hazlitt, who 
was quite capable, when he chose, of giving genuine advice, and 
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once, " I know not what Horace Smith must take me for 
sometimes : I am afraid he must think me a strange fellow : 
but is it not odd, that the only truly generous person I ever 
knew, who had money to be generous with, should be a 
stockbroker ? And he writes poetry too," continued Shelley, 
his voice rising in a fervour of astonishment "he writes 
poetry and pastoral dramas, and yet knows how to make 
money, and does make it, and is still generous!" Shelley 
had reason to like him. Horace Smith was one of the few 
men, who, through a cloud of detraction, and through all that 
difference of conduct from the rest of the world which 
naturally excites obloquy, discerned the greatness of my 
friend's character. Indeed, he became a witness to a very 
unequivocal proof of it, which I shall mention by-and-by. 
The mutual esteem was accordingly very great, and arose 
from circumstances most honourable to both parties. " I be- 
lieve," said Shelley on another occasion, " that I have only to 
say to Horace Smith that I want a hundred pounds or two, 
and he would send it me without any eye to its being 
returned; such faith has he that I have something within me 
beyond what the world supposes, and that I could only ask 
his money for a good purpose." And Shelley would have 
sent for it accordingly, if the person for whom it was intended 
had not said Nay. I will now mention the circumstance 
which first gave my friend a regard for Horace Smith. It 
concerns the person just mentioned, who is a man of letters. 
It came to Mr. Smith's knowledge, many years ago, that this 
person was suffering under a pecuniary trouble. He knew 
little of him at the time, but had met him occasionally ; and 
he availed himself of this circumstance to write him a letter 
as fall of delicacy and cordiality as it could hold, making it a 
matter of grace to accept a bank-note of 100Z., which he en- 
closed. I speak on the best authority, that of the obliged 
person himself; who adds that he not only did accept the 
money, but felt as light and happy under the obligation, as 
he has ifclt miserable under the very report of being obliged 
to some ; and he says that nothing could induce him to with- 
hold his name, but a reason which the generous, during his 
lifetime, would think becoming. 

I have said that Horace Smith was a stockbroker. He 
left business with a fortune, and went to live in France, 

making you sensible of his disinterestedness. Lamb could have done 
it, too; but for interference of any sort he had an abhorrence. 
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where, if he did not increase, he did not seriously diminish 
it ; and France added to the pleasant stock of his knowledge. 

On returning to England, he set about exerting himself in 
a manner equally creditable to his talents and interesting to 
the public. I would not insult either the modesty or the 
understanding of my friend while he was alive, by comparing 
him with the author of Old Mortality and Guy Mannering : 
but I ventured to say, and I repeat, that the earliest of his 
novels, Brambletye House^ ran a hard race with the novel of 
Woodstock, and that it contained more than one character not 
unworthy of the best volumes of Sir Walter. I allude to the 
ghastly troubles of the Eegicide in his lone house ; the out- 
ward phlegm and merry inward malice of Winky Boss (a 
happy name), who gravely smoked a pipe with his mouth, and 
laughed with his eyes ; and, above all, to the character of the 
princely Dutch merchant, who would cry out that he should 
be ruined, at seeing a few nutmegs dropped from a bag, and 
then go and give a thousand ducats for an antique. This is 
hitting the high mercantile character to a nicety minute and 
careful in its means, princely in its ends. If the ultimate 
effect of commerce (permulti transibunt, &c.) were not some- 
thing very different from what its pursuers imagine, the 
character would be a dangerous one to society at large, 
because it throws a gloss over the spirit of money-getting ; 
but, meanwhile, nobody could paint it better, or has a greater 
right to recommend it, than he who has been the first to 
make it a handsome portrait. 

The personal appearance of Horace Smith, like that of 
most of the individuals I have met with, was highly indicative 
of his character. His figure was good and manly, inclining to 
the robust; and his countenance extremely frank and cordial; 
sweet without weakness. I have been told he was irascible. 
If so, it must have been no common offence that could have 
irritated him. He had not a jot of it in his appearance. 

Another set of acquaintances which I made at this time 
used to assemble at the hospitable table of Mr. Hunter the 
bookseller, in St. Paul's Churchyard. They were the sur- 
vivors of the literary party that were accustomed to dine with 
his predecessor, Mr. Johnson. They came, as of old, on the 
Friday. The most regular were Fuseli and Bonnycastle. 
Now and then, Godwin was present: oftener Mr, Kinnaird 
the magistrate, a great lover of Horace. 

Fuseli was a small man, with energetic features, and a 
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Dec. 7th, 1734, says he shall be obliged to me, if I 
will give him a succinct history of Saml. Chapell alias 
Grater, who formerly liv*d in Oxford. He holds a 
grater *in his hand, according to the representation of 
him, but for what reason Mr. Rawlins says ho knows 
not. 1 

I knew this S. Chapell very well. I have heard 
it said that he was once of Lincoln college in Oxford/ 2 
and afterwards for some time at Cambridge, but took 
a degree at neither place. I have likewise heard that 
when he was young he held forth as a Presbyterian 
preacher, and that he reeeiv'd injuries from one Hugh 
Hutchins which made him craz'd, and so he continued 
craz'd ever after, but he was for the most part a very 
sensible man, and would talk admirably well upon 
any topic in logic or philosophy. He liv'd many 
years in Oxford after he became craz'd, and died 
above twenty years since in Magdalen parish, (as I 
remember,) and was buried there very decently by 
contributions. He was an innocent, harmless, honest, 
poor man, and much respected. He was very tem- 
perate, both in eating and drinking. He would not 
exceed (at least he would very rarely exceed) a far- 
thing bread and a farthing beer, and if any one offered 
him above an half-penny in money, he would return 
the rest very gratefully, and declare against, their 
giving him more than a farthing or an half-penny. 
He always grated his bread, carrying with him a 
grater for that purpose. Thence lie was commonly 
known by the name of S. Grater. He was upwards 
of seventy when lie died. He was a west country 
man; if I mistake not, of Somerset shire. lie used 

1 There is a very lare pwtruit of this Chuju'll, a nu.'/,;. l>v 
Faber, of wlii<li Ine\er suw uiuus than one imjm .SMOM. 

2 He (iiitcied us a scivitoi at Lincoln, July ll>, lGj ( J. 
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human ponderousness of intention, into the commonplaces 
of modern life. A student reading in a garden, is all over 
intensity of muscle; and the quiet tea-table scene in Cowper, 
he has turned into a preposterous conspiracy of huge men 
and women, all bent on showing their thews and postures, 
with dresses as fantastical as their minds. One gentleman, of 
the existence of whose trousers you are not aware till y^u see 
the terminating line at the ankle, is sitting and looking grim 
on a sofa, with his hat on and no waistcoat. Yet there is real 
genius in his designs for Milton, though disturbed, as usual, by 
strainings after the energetic. His most extraordinary mistake, 
after all, is said to have been on the subject of his colouring. 
It was a sort of livid green, like brass diseased. Yet they say, 
that when praised for one of his pictures, he would modestly 
observe, " It is a pretty colour." This might have been 
thought a jest on his part, if remarkable stories were not told 
of the mistakes made by other people with regard to colour. 
Sight seems the least agreed upon of all the senses. 

Fuseli was lively and interesting in conversation, but not 
without his usual faults of violence and pretension. Nor was 
he always as decorous as an old man ought to be; especially 
one whose turn of mind is not of the lighter and more 
pleasurable cast. The licences he took were coarse, and had 
not sufficient regard to his company. Certainly they went 
a great deal beyond his friend Armstrong ; to whose account, 
I believe, Fuseli's passion for swearing was laid. The poet 
condescended to be a great swearer, and Fuseli thought it 
energetic to swear like him. His friendship with Bonnycastle 
had something childlike and agreeable in it. They came and 
went away together, for years, like a couple of old school- 
boys. They, also, like boys, rallied one another, and some- 
times made a singular display of it, Fuseli, at least; for it 
was he that was the aggressor. 

Bonnycastle was a good fellow. He was a tall, gaunt, 
long-headed man, with large features and spectacles, and a 
deep internal voice, with a twang of rusticity in it; and he 
goggled over his plate, like a horse. I often thought that a 
bag of corn would have hung well on him. His laugh was 
equine, and showed his teeth upwards at the sides, Words- 
worth, who notices similar mysterious manifestations on the 
part of donkeys, would have thought it ominous. Bonny- 
castle was extremely fond of quoting Shakspeare and telling 
stories ; and if the Edinburgh Review had just come out, 
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English, to prove Caxton the first printer in Enjrfund ; 
and makes the Ritjfimts or Ilhwuymus de Fltlc, printed 
in Oxford anno 14G8, to be a cheat, as if there were 
no such book then printed there, or at least if there 
were such a book printed there, he says, the date 
should be 1478. He runs down Atkins' book about 
printing, as he does also the register at Canterbury, 
making the record to be a forgery, because the regis- 
ter is now wanting. But his whole performance is 
poor and mean, and tho' he endeavours to rob Oxford 
of an honour that no one pretended to lake from her, 
yet Middleton, tfafatlwre twnttti hiwrtttt'iu twpiti, iniilta 
cum laude, corona HI, hath plainly shewVl, that ho cnvys 
us this glory, which no one nerd wonder at, thut con- 
siders a much bolder stroke of his lately, which made 
a great noise, and very desenedly blasted his reputa- 
tion, which was his book ( for he is known to be the 
author, tho* his name be not to it ) to prove that Moseg 
was not an inspired writer. "I'is certain, that Mid- 
dleton is an ingenious man, but he soars at all, and 
considerable,, very uncommon, must be that genius 
that succeeds. 

March 4. Ctrtttlu Qw;/vVx, pwtpimwl hi/ Roman f'ti- 
tli<iH<;$i and truwwr/ by lh\ \Yttlt*'r AW* />///, tfrttn of 
Wrlls, anil r/ttijt/tthi ift nriltnnni 1n //// /*///*// //////'///r 
Khif) C/uti'hti /. Wit/i a l*rt I'ntnrif *un'tnnit of t/tc 
Author. J!i/ LuwrtUM Ilntrt'll, A.M. Lund. I7li, 
8i'u. prtw lt<. 

Mr. How* 1 !!, (who was a worthy Irurncd non-juror,) 
in pjig. xiv of his prefacf, tells us, thut lo do jusliro 
to tho world, he run assure that, the MSS. of these 
Queries and the Answers unv li:uid< 4 d fjiithfulh to 
him by a gentleman then , ITli*; li\niir, \\hohadllieiu 
from u geiilluwomuii on her death-bed, whose name 
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without his wine. I saw him once in a state of scornful 
indignation at being interrupted in the perusal of a manu- 
script by the monitions of his police-officers, who were 
obliged to remind him over and over again that he was a 
magistrate, and that the criminal multitude were in waiting. 
Every time the door opened, he threatened and implored, 
'* Otiurn divos rogat in patent! 

JPrensus JEgseo." 

Had you quoted this to Mr. Kinnaird, his eyes would have 
sparkled with good-fellowship : he would have finished the 
verse and the bottle with you, and proceeded to as many 
more as your head could stand. Poor fellow ! the last time 
I saw him, he was an apparition formidably substantial. The 
door of our host's dining-room opened without my hearing 
it, and, happening to turn round, I saw a figure in a great- 
coat, literally almost as broad as it was long, and scarcely 
able to articulate. He was dying of a dropsy, and was 
obliged to revive himself, before he was fit to converse, by 
the wine that was killing him. But he had cares besides, 
and cares of no ordinary description ; and, for my part, I will 
not blame even his wine for killing him, unless his cares 
could have done it more agreeably. After dinner that day, 
he was comparatively himself again, quoted his Horace as 
usual, talked of lords and courts with a relish, and begged 
that God save the King might be played to him on the piano- 
forte; to which he listened, as if his soul had taken its hat 
off. I believe he would have liked to die to God save the 
King, and to have " waked and found those visions true." 



CHAPTEE XL 

POLITICAL CHARACTERS. 

THE Examiner had been set up towards the close of the 
reign of George the Third, three years before the appoint- 
ment of the regency. Pitt and Fox had died two years 
before; the one, in middle life, of constant ill-success, preying 
on a sincere but proud, and not very large mind, and unwisely 
supported by a habit of drinking ; the other, of older but 
more genial habits of a like sort, and of demands beyond 
his strength by a sudden accession to office. The king a 
conscientious but narrow-minded man, obstinate to a degree 
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and was presented by the university of Cambridge to 
fee rectory of Standish, I^noashire, a IMaag 0f good 
tain, which he enjo/d It very short time, 

The father J, J. was of Mag& ooStege Oambr,, 
he took the degree of Bach* of Art* m* 1681- 
moVd to Corp. Ghr. eoHege, whre he proceeded M, A* 
an, 1685, The precise time of h& death Mr* Baker 
does not well remember. He marry'd Dr. Jenkin's 
sister, and that towight his son to St. John's collage, 
Dr. Jenkin being- fellow, and them master of tkat col- 



The firs^ time I took any particular noti& of the 
ftxc^ewd Mr, John Johnioa^ writmg> ^i at the fe%r. 
i&g$ of Dr. Arthur Clmrlett, late master of University 
eoHege, who sheVd me Mr. Johneon'e aooorat of oc- 
casional prayers in MS, which I remamlmr I took 
particular notice of, and that leading me to a farther 
scrutiny about him, after I had perused dome other of 
his writings, I began to have a great opinion of him, 
which continually encreased, and I am the more con- 
firm'd in it from what Mr. Baker hath told me of him. 

March 9, I was told yesterday morn, that Dr. 
Martin Benson wrote a letter to his cousin Brown 
Willis, esq. signifying that the king [L Georgo II.] 
had offered him the bishoprick of Gloucester, but that 
he refused it, and that thereupon it was offered to Dr. 
Mawson, who declined it, upon which the king writ 
for Dr. Benson, and offered it him again, tolling him, 
that he must accept it, which at length ho did, I can 
hardly credit this. 1 

'Tis certain however, that tho' the bp. of I/n<lon 
(Gibson) obtained his aim in hindering Dr. Rundlo 



1 Yet it hath been confirm 'd to mo since. T. II. 
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It becomes us to bow, and to bow Humbly, to the " myste- 
rious dispensations of Providence;" but in furtherance of 
those very dispensations, it has pleased Providence so to con- 
stitute us, as to render us incapable of admiring such conduct, 
whether in king's evidences or in kings ; and some of the 
meanest figures that present themselves to the imagination, in 
looking back on the events of those times, are the Emperors 
of Austria and Russia, and the King of Prussia. It is salu- 
tary to bear this in mind, for the sake of royalty itself. What 
has since ruined Louis Philippe, in spite of all his ability, is 
his confounding royal privileges with base ones, and his not 
keeping his word as a gentleman. 

If it be still asked, what are kings to do under such cir- 
cumstances as those in which they were placed with Bona- 
parte? what is their alternative? it is to be replied, firstly, 
that the question has been answered already, by the mode in 
which the charge is put ; and, secondly, that whatever they 
do, they must either cease to act basely, and like the meanest 
of mankind, or be content to be regarded as such, and to 
leave such stains on their order as tend to produce its down- 
fall, and to exasperate the world into the creation of republics. 
Republics, in the first instance, are never desired for their own 
sakes. I do not think they will be finally desired at all ; 
certainly not unaccompanied by curtly graces and good 
breeding, and whatever can tend to secure to them ornament 
as well as utility. I do not think it is in human nature to 
be content with a different settlement of the old question, any 
more than it is in nature physical to dispense with her pomp 
of flowers and colours. But sure I am, that the first cravings 
for republics always originate in some despair created by the 
conduct of kings. 

It might be amusing to bring together a few of the exor- 
diums of those same speeches, or state papers, of the allies of 
George the Third ; but I have not time to look for them ; 
and perhaps they would prove tiresome. It is more interest- 
ing to consider the " state" which Bonaparte kept in those 
days, and to compare it with his exile in St. Helena. There 
are more persons, perhaps, in the present generation who 
think of Bonaparte as the captive of Great Britain, defeated 
by Wellington, than as the maker of kings and queens, reign- 
ing in Paris, and bringing monarchs about his footstool. 

But the fortunes of Napoleon were on the decline when 
they appeared to be at their height. The year 1808 beheld 
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clergy, at the disposal of Mr. Blaekbourne and Mr. 
Creyk. This Hanbury was a Glostershirc man, bred 
at Baliol college, well acquainted with Mr. Brome, tho 
Phillips's &c., and leaving Oxford, took his degree of 
M.D. at Utrecht in 1705, where he published a very 
few copies of his Thesis, called them in again as well as 
he could, and except his own and one Dr. Rawlinwon 
hath, Dr. Rawlinson believes another can't be found, 
at least in England. It was De stmlitate mulittrum. 

March 18. The late Mr. Saml. Parker, after tho ru- 
diments of learning at school, was removed to tho 
university af Oxford, and placed in Trinity College- 
tinder the eye of Dr. Bathurst, the then president. 
Besides the printed pieces, the MSS. collections he has 
left are, 

1. A collection of observations on the New Testa- 
ment. 

2. An Index to the most ancient Fathers, consist- 
ing of references to and passages extracted from them, 
upon the most important points in divinity, drawn out 
in an alphabetical form. 

3. An answer to Le Grand's Defence of Carte.sius : 
written in Latin. 

4. An Exercise upon Principles and Church Com- 
munion; being a specimen of a collodion of essj^.s 
upon religious subjects, entitled, u Religious Kxereises 
upon several subjects; with a prayer at I hi' end of 
each meditation." 

5. A large collection of controversial letters. 

" His acquaintance as ho grew up was usual I \ prett v 
large, especially among learned foreigners, \vlio \\ero 
generally recommended to him. 

"His particular friends were not only those among 
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tiling but liis veterans and his generalship, which came to 
nothing before the unyieldingness of English, and the advent 
of Prussian soldiers, he became a fugitive in the "belle 
Prance" which he had fancied his own, and died a prisoner 
in the hands of a man of the name of Lowe. 

I do not believe that George the Third, or his minister, 
Mr. Pitt, speculated at all upon a catastrophe like this. I 
mean, that I do not believe they reckoned upon Napoleon's 
destroying himself by his own ambition. They looked, it is 
true, to the chance of " something turning up ; " but it was 
to be of the ordinary kind. They thought to put him down 
by paid coalitions, and in the regular course of war. Hence, 
on repeated failures, the minister's broken heart, and probably 
the final extinguishment of the king's reason. The latter 
calamity, by a most unfortunate climax of untimeliness, took 
place a little before his enemy's reverses. 

George the Third was a very brave and honesi man. He 
feared nothing on earth, and he acted according to his con- 
victions. But, unfortunately, his convictions were at the 
mercy of a will far greater than his understanding; and hence 
his courage became obstinacy, and his honesty the dupe of 
his inclinations. He was the son of a father with little brain, 
and of a mother who had a diseased blood : indeed, neither 
of his parents was healthy. He was brought up in rigid 
principles of morality on certain points, by persons who are 
supposed to have evaded them in their own conduct ; he was 
taught undue notions of kingly prerogative ; he was suffered 
to grow up, nevertheless, in homely as well as shy and moody 
habits ; and while acquiring a love of power tending to the 
violent and uncontrollable, he was not permitted to have a 
taste of it till he became his own master. The consequences 
of this training were an extraordinary mixture of domestic 
virtue with official duplicity ; of rustical, mechanical tastes 
and popular manners, with the most exalted ideas of authority; 
of a childish and self-betraying cunning, with the most stub- 
born reserves ; of fearlessness with sordidness ; good-nature 
with unforgivingness ; and of the health and strength of tem- 
perance and self-denial, with the last weaknesses of under- 
standing, and passions that exasperated it out of its reason. 
The English nation were pleased to see in him a crowning 
specimen of themselves a royal John Bull. They did not 
discover till too late (perhaps have not yet discovered), how 
much of the objectionable, as well as the respectable, lies 
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and 'twas design'd to go along with the prints of the 
university habits. [N.B. Mr. Richd. Clements (bro- 
ther-in-law to Mr. Parker) assured me on Good 
Friday, April 4, 1734, that Mr. Parker was the 
author.] 

March 21. Mr. Parker's Essay on the ditty of 
physicians and patients was dedicated to Dr. Mead, 
without the Dr.'s leave, at which the Dr. was very 
angry. Mr. Parker wrote that essay purely to get a 
little money. 

Mr. Parker became acquainted with learned foreign- 
ers purely upon account of his keeping a boarding 
house. There they used to dine and sup in common, 
Mr. Parker's wife being a clever, neat woman in 
such affairs. One foreigner used to recommend 
another, and Mr. Parker (as I have often heard him 
say) found great advantage by their dieting at his 
house. 

Dr. Grabe was an acquaintance, 'tis true, of Mr. 
Parker's, but he was no non-juror, contrary to what 
is insinuated in the account of Mr. Purker. Dr. 
Grabe was a subject of the king of Prussian, arid ho 
had no occasion to be a non -juror, nor did he there- 
fore abstain from tho publick churches in England, 
but frequented them, and prayed for tho pmsent 
possessors of the throne, tho' with respect to the 
holy sacrament, he always kept from it in tlio manner 
'tis administered at present, and would at such times 
receive in Dr. Hickes's way, which divers non-jurors 
follow. 

Tis said in that account that Mr. Parker con- 
stantly observed a strict uniformity in his principles 
and practice. Which is false. He was \\arpM for 
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policy which were mooted with the ruling powers in those 
days, Reform in particular. The result is well known, and 
the details in general have ceased to be interesting. I would 
repeat none of them at all, if personal history did not give a 
new zest to almost any kind of relation. As such, however, 
is the case, I shall proceed to observe that the Examiner 
had not been established a year when Government insti- 
tuted a prosecution against it, in consequence of some re- 
marks on a pamphlet by a Major Hogan, who accused the 
Duke of York, as Commander-in-chief, of favouritism and 
corruption. 

Major Hogan was a furious but honest Irishman, who had 
been in the army seventeen years. He had served and suf- 
fered bitterly ; in the West Indies he possessed the highest 
testimonials to his character, had been a very active recruit- 
ing officer, had seen forty captains promoted over his head in 
spite of repeated applications and promises, and he desired, 
after all, nothing but the permission to purchase his advance- 
ment, agreeably to every custom. 

Provoked out of his patience by these fruitless endeavours 
to buy what others who had done nothing obtained for nothing, 
and being particularly disgusted at being told, for the sixth 
time, that he had been " noted for promotion, and would be 
duly considered as favourable opportunities offered," the 
gallant Hibernian went straight, without any further ado, to 
the office of the Commander-in-chief, and there, with a 
vivacity and plain-speaking which must have looked like a 
scene in a play, addressed his Royal Highness in a speech 
that astounded him. 

The Major explained to the royal Commander-in-chief how 
more than forty captains had been promoted without pur- 
chase, who had been his juniors when he was a captain, and 
how it had been suggested to him that he might obtain a 
majority without purchase by paying six hundred pounds as 
a bribe to certain persons. The Duke of York made no 
reply, asked no questions, but looked astounded. " Vox 
faucibus hasit" The Major proceeded to state his case in 2 
pamphlet for publication. The day after his first advertise - 
ment, a lady in a barouche, with two footmen, called at the 
newspaper office for his address, and on the following evening 
an anonymous letter was left at his lodging, telling him that 
to maintain secrecy would benefit him with the royal family, 
and hoping that " the enclosed " (notes for 500Z.) would pre- 
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bells, as may appear from his Apocalypse. And I 
believe he did what he could to have all the old bravo 
bells destroyed, and there were too many others of 
his mind. j 

St. Anthony, in an old edition of Martial, is done * 

in wood, having a bell in one of his hands. * 

April 18. John Lyno, son of one Mr. Lync town 
clerk of Oxford, was of Balliol college, as a member 
of which he took the degree of M.A. on Mar. 1, 1(>0;3. 
After which he became vicar of Brixworth in North- 
amptonshire, and was a man of that singular good 
reputation, that no one in all that county was said to 
be of greater honesty, probity and integrity. He was 
just and punctual in all his dealings, and managed 
the affairs of some persons of distinction on that 
account, to their exceeding great satisfaction, parti- 
cularly the affairs of a sister (a widow woman) of the, 
present sir Justinian Ishum. Ho was wit! if ill a good 
scholar; but 'twas his misfortune that lie lately was 
seiz'd with nervous disorders, and g'*eat w< laneholly, 
about six weeks after \\hich calamity fell upon him, 
he drowned himself in a pond (a small, lnit deep one) 
pretty near the said lady's hou.se. whose affairs he ma- 
naged. This was on March iiTth last, l>ein ? ,; a Thurs- 
day. He has left a disconsolate \\idow, and I'm* 
children, 3 of which arc sons, the eldest, of which is 
fellow of Emanuol college! in (-ambridge, a man of 
an excellent diameter for his \ir1ne anil learning, 
which hath lately made him a great tutor; a seroiiiJ 
is scholar of King's college in that uni\., and loul/u 
upon to bo as good a scholar for his slamling as an\ 
in the university. The :fl, who I think is the mid- 
dlemost, is drawer :it, the Kind's head tavern in Oxford . 
' " ' " ' M " ' Vl ""miU.mn.* were had. 
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talk to him of people with a view to promotion. He even let 
her recommend him a clergyman, who (as he phrased it) had 
an ambition to " preach before royalty." He said he would 
do what he could to bring it about ; probably thinking nothing 
whatsoever I mean, never having the thought enter his head 
of the secret scandal of the thing, or not regarding his 
consent as anything but a piece of good-natured patronizing 
acquiescence, after the ordinary fashion of the " ways of the 
world." 

For, in truth, the Duke of York was as good-natured a 
man as he was far from being a wise one. The investigation 
gave him a salutary caution ; but I really believe, on the 
whole, that he had already been, as he was afterwards, a very 
good, conscientious war-office clerk. He was a brave man, 
though no general ; a very filial, if not a very thinking poli- 
tician (for he always voted to please his father); and if he 
had no idea of economy, it is to be recollected how easily 
princes' debts are incurred, how often encouraged by the 
creditors who complain of them; and how often, and ho\i 
temptingly to the debtor, they are paid off by governments. 

As to his amours, the temptations of royalty that way are 
still greater : the duke seems to have regarded a mistress in 
a very tender and conjugal point of view, as long as the lady 
chose to be equally considerate ; and if people wondered why 
such a loving man did not love his duchess who appears to 
have been as good-natured as himself the wonder ceased 
when they discovered that her Eoyal Highness was a lady 
of so whimsical a taste, and possessed such an overflowing 
amount of benevolence towards the respectable race of beings 
hight dogs, that in the constant occupation of looking after 
the welfare of some scores of her canine friends, she had 
no leisure to cultivate the society of those human ones that 
could better dispense with her attentions. 

The ministers naturally grudged the Examiner its escape 
from the Hogan prosecution, especially as they gained nothing 
with the paper, in consequence of their involuntary forbear- 
ance. Accordingly, before another year was out, they insti- 
tuted a second prosecution ; and so eager were they to bring 
it, that, in their haste, they again overleaped their prudence. 
Readers in the present times, when more libels have been 
written in a week by Toryism itself against royalty, in the 
most irreverent style, than appeared in those days in the 
course of a year from pens the most radical, and against 
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of his Titles of Honour to Mr. Edward Heyward 
(which edition came out at London in 4 in 1G14) he 
observes, that some years before that time it was 
finished, wanting only in some parts his last hand ; 
which was prevented by his dangerous and tedious 
sicknesse ; being thence freed (as he says Mr. Hey- 
ward knew too, that was a continual, most friendly, 
and carefull witnesse) by the bounteous humanitio 
and advise of that learned physician Dr. Robert Lloyd, 
(whom my inemorie (says Mr. Selden) alwaks honors,) 
he was at length made able to perfect it. 

April 28. Ridicule, so fur as it a/ects Rdit/ion, 
considered and censitr'd. A Sermon preach 9 d before 
the unioeraity of Oxford, at St. Mary's, o/t Sunday, 
Dec. 8, 3734. By John Tottie, M.A. fdlow of 
Worcester College in Oxford PMlttftd at the request 
of Mr. Vice-chancellor (Dr. Wm. Holme*) and the 
Heads of Houses. Oxon, at the Th. Pr. Ot/. 

The V.-chanccllor's Imprimatur bears date, AnrllS. 
1735. 

The author inscribes it thus, 

To the Reverend Dr. Holmes, Vke-chancflfair of the 
university of Orfurd, and to the rent of Mr Jhtuh of 
Houses, this discourse (preached and published with a 
view to contribute in some deyree to the Mwrity of the 
youth under their care in those principles thy arc so 
happily educated in,) 

Is, with all duty and submission. 

Inscribed by the Author. 

The text, 2 Pot. iii. 3. 
Knmriny this first, that Lhcrc shall come in the last 
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usual identification of a special with, a Tory jury. They had 
reckoned, at the same time, so confidently on the effect to be 
produced with that class of persons, by any objection to the 
old king, that the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, Mr. 
Perry, was prosecuted for having extracted only the two 
concluding sentences ; and as the Government was still more 
angered with the Whigs who hoped to displace them, than 
with the Radicals who wished to see them displaced, Mr. 
Perry's prosecution preceded ours. This was fortunate ; for 
though the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle pleaded his 
own cause, an occasion in which a man is said to have "a fool 
for his client " (that is to say, in the opinion of lawyers), he 
pleaded it so well, and the judge (Ellenborough), who after- 
wards showed himself so zealous a Whig, gave him a hearing 
and construction so favourable, that he obtained an acquittal, 
and the prosecution against the Examiner accordingly fell to 
the ground. 

I had the pleasure of a visit from this gentleman while his 
indictment was pending. He came to tell me how he meant 
to conduct his defence. He was a lively, good-natured man, 
with a shrewd expression of countenance, and twinkling eyes, 
which he not unwillingly turned upon the ladies. I had lately 
married, and happened to be sitting with my wife. A chair 
was given him close to us ; but as he was very near-sighted, 
and yet could not well put up his eyeglass to look at her (which 
purpose, nevertheless, he was clearly bent on effecting), he 
took occasion, while speaking of the way in which he should 
address the jury, to thrust his face close upon hers, observing 
at the same time, with his liveliest emphasis, and, as if ex- 
pressly for her information, " I mean to be very modest." 

The unexpectedness of this announcement, together with 
the equivocal turn given to it by the vivacity of his move- 
ment, had all the effect of a dramatic surprise, and it was 
with difficulty we kept our countenances. 

Mr. Perry subsequently became one of my warmest friends, 
and, among other services, would have done me one of a very 
curious nature, which I will mention by-and-by.* 

* [This is the first mention that the writer makes of his marriage, 
and it is a striking example of the manner in which, for various 
reasons, but principally out of delicacy to living persons, he felt 
himself bound to pass over, with very slight allusions, the greater 
part of his personal and private life. In the present instance there 
was no practical reason for this reserve, unless it was that ii the 
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no higher statutable mulct to a head of a house for 
entering any one without a dieessit. Dr. Newton 
highly resented this, and so wrote and printed his 
book, and thereby much exposed himself, no one com- 
mending him (as I can learn) for his conduct. 

May 13. The copy of Bever's Chronicle in the 
Cotton Library is burnt to a crust. It did not come 
down so low as the MS. I print from, ns Mr. Edw. 
Burton tells me from London, 3 May 



May 22. Dr. Mocket translated the Liturgy into 
Latin. J Twas done before in q. Elizabeth's time. 
But that edition being worn out, and the book grown 
scarce, the Doctor gave it a review and caused it. to 
be reprinted, together with bp. Jewell's Apolo^ie, the 
Articles of the Church of England, the Doctrinal 
points delivered in the book of Jlomilics, with Nome 
other pieces, which being so reviewed and published, 
gave much contentment to many Holier minded men of 
the Romish party. Ileylin's Preface to the Reader. 

J/V/7/30. One Aaron, a Portuguese Jew, h;ith msi<l< d 
with a wife and children a great while, before whirh 
he had lived a good while and taught Hebrew fit 
Dublin, having the character of bcin^ well sldll'd, Iwt 
with respect to principles he IH but indifferently quali- 
fy 'd, and 'tis feared he does much mischief!'. 

May 31 . I hear the Oxford ringers rjm- 1 his Wh I ~ 
suntido above 30,000 changes excellently Mell at 
Warwick. 



1. Mr. James West rall'd upon me this after- 
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good motives Attributed to myself by those who differed with 
me in opinion, I was bound to reciprocate the concession. 
I did not reflect that political antagonists have generally been 
born and bred in a state of antagonism, and that for any 
one of them to demand identity of opinion from another on 
pain of his being thought a man of bad motives, was to 
demand that he should have had the antagonist's father and 
mother as well as his own the same training, the same 
direction of conscience, the same predilections and very preju- 
dices; not to mention, that good motives themselves might 
have induced a man to go counter to all these, even had 
he been bred in them ; which, in one or two respects, was the 
case with myself. 

Canning, indeed, was not a man to be treated with con- 
tempt under any circumstances, by those who admired wit 
and rhetoric ; though, compared with what he actually 
achieved in either, I cannot help thinking that his position 
procured him an undue measure of fame. What has he left 
us to perpetuate the amount of it ? A speech or two, and 
the Ode on the Knife- Grinder. This will hardly account, 
with the next ages, for the statue that occupies the highway 
in Westminster ; a compliment, too, unique of its kind ; 
monopolizing the parliamentary pavement, as though the 
original had been the only man fit to go forth as the repre- 
sentative of Parliament itself, and to challenge the admiration 
of the passengers. The liberal measures of Canning's last 
days renewed his claim on the public regard, especially as he 
was left, by the jealousy and resentment of his colleagues, to 
carry them by himself: jealousy, because, small as his wit 
was for a great fame, they had none of their own to equal it ; 
and resentment, because in its indiscretions and inconside- 
rateness, it had nicknamed or bantered them all round, the 
real cause, I have no doubt, of that aristocratical desertion 
of his ascendancy which broke his heart at the very height of 
his fortunes. But at the time I speak of, I took him for 
nothing but a great sort of impudent Eton boy, with an un- 
feelingness that surpassed his ability. Whereas he was a man 
of much natural sensibility, a good husband and father, and 
an admirable son. Canning continued, as long as he lived, to 
write a letter every week to his mother, who had been an 
actress, and whom he treated, in every respect, with a con- 
sideration and tenderness that may be pronounced to have 
been perfect. " Good son" should have been written under 
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The Examiner, though it preferred the Whigs to the 
Tories, was not a Whig of the school then existing. Its 
great object was a reform in Parliament, which the older 
and more influential Whigs did not advocate, which the 
younger ones (the fathers of those now living) advocated but 
fitfully and misgivingly, and which had lately been suffered 
to fall entirely into the hands of those newer and more 
thorough-going Whigs, which were known by the name of 
Kadicals, and have since been called Whig-Radicals, and 
Liberals. The opinions of the Examiner, in fact, both as 
to State and Church government, allowing, of course, for 
difference of position in the parties, and tone in their mani- 
festation, were those that have since swayed the destinies 
of the country, in the persons of Queen Victoria and her 
ministers. I do not presume to give her Majesty the name 
of a partisan ; or to imply that, under any circumstances, 
she would condescend to accept it. Her business, as she well 
knows and admirably demonstrates, is, not to side with any 
of the disputants among her children, but to act lovingly and 
dispassionately for them all, as circumstances render expe- 
dient. But the extraordinary events which took place on the 
Continent during her childhood, the narrow political views 
of most of her immediate predecessors, her own iiner and 
more genial understanding, and the training of a wise mother, 
all these circumstances in combination have rendered her 
what no prince of her house has been before her, equal 
to the demands not only of the nation and the day, but of 
the days to come, and the popular interests of the world. 
So, at least, I conceive. I do not pretend to any special 
knowledge of the court or its advisers. I speak from what 
I have seen of her Majesty's readiness to fall in with every 
great and liberal measure for the education of the country, 
the freedom of trade, and the independence of nations ; and 
I spoke in the same manner, before I could be suspected 
of confounding esteem with gratitude. She knows how, and 
nobly dares, to let the reins of restriction in the hands of 
individuals be loosened before the growing strength and self- 
government of the many ; and the royal house that best knows 
how to do this, and neither to tighten those reins in anger 
nor abandon them out of fear, will be the last house to suffer 
in any convulsion which others may provoke, aud the first 
to be reassured in their retention, as long as royalty shall 
exist. May it exist, under the shape in which I can picture 
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and extend to June 4, 1 1735. Ilearne continually quotes 
them in his printed works as " Collectanea nostrji," and 
regarded them with peculiar afleetion ; he tells Browne 
Willis, that on no consideration would he suiler any of 
these his note-books out of his own hands; and on more 
than one occasion was apprehensive, lest the university 
authorities would break open his rooms to obtain jioj-si.'*- 
sion of them. Had they clone so, the consequences doubt- 
less must have been most serious ; for the reader will soon 
perceive that our author was very unguarded in his ex- 
pressions towards the reigning family, and at no pains to 
conceal his predilections for that in exile, which he re- 
garded as having a legitimate claim to the crown. 

Nor must we blame the Oxford antiquary for those 
principles. They were the principles of the university. 
All the predilections of Oxford were in favour of the 
Stuarts. The pedantry of king James the First was in 
accordance with the literary iasle of his times; and Ox- 
ford of course delighted in schohMie exercisers, roIijjfiouM 
conferences, and quaint deputations. Charles wa* a 
peculiar favourite: Oxford had welcomed him in his 
prosperity, nobly supported him in hi* s? rubles, and 
adhered to him in the time of trouble and defeat. The 
king's love of literature, his fondness for the arN, hi^e- 
nerous nnf.rnnnrro of the university, his eonrfem ( s :ifla- 
mcmbers, and, ahove all, his main- 
.v. v,v,nMduml to be the right ninr-e, h.td 
j to all the old members of Oxford, uhere 
...^ vu.a uut<i respected and liolovcd ; and then* ferlln-js 
had descended from fatlu't* to son even to the d.r, ,snt' 
Hearne. The restoration was hailed \\iili dfli-jht tliHuivh 
the wliole of England ; but no win-re more htvriilv th iti 
in Oxford. Ilor members had Midi-red nnue (h.iu ms( 
during the rule of tjranny and l:niali % i^m. 'Ihe\ had 
been despoiled of tlu'ir piojteih, cjiTii-d fioin their 
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and how insignificant it lias since become. Sir Vicary was 

a little, irritable, sharp-featured, bilious-looking man (so at 

least he was described, for I never saw him); very worthy, I 

believe, in private ; and said to be so fond of novels, that he 

' would read them after the labours of the day, till the wax- 

! lights guttered without his knowing it. I had a secret regard 

(for him on this account, and wished he would not haunt ine 
in a spirit so unlike Tom Jones. I know not what sort of 
l lawyer he was ; probably none the worse for imbuing himself 

I with the knowledge of Fielding and Smollett 5 but he was a 

f bad reasoner, and made half-witted charges. He used those 

| edge-tools of accusation which cut a man's own fingers. He 

| assumed that we could have no motives for writing but mer- 

cenary ones ; and he argued, that because Mr. Scott (who 
had no more regard for Bonaparte than we had) endeavoured 
to shame down the practice of military flogging by pointing 
to the disuse of it in the armies of France, he only wanted to 
subject his native country to invasion. He also had the sim- 
plicity to ask, why we did not " speak privately on the sub- 
ject to some member of Parliament," and get him to notice it 
in a proper manner, instead of bringing it before the public 
in a newspaper ? We laughed at him ; and the event of his 
accusations enabled us to laugh more. 

The charge of being friends of Bonaparte against all who 
differed with Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning was a com- 
mon, and, for too long a time, a successful trick, with such of 
the public as did not read the writings of the persons accused. 
I have often been surprised, much later in life, both in re- 
lation to this and to other charges, at the credulity into which 
many excellent * persons had owned they had been thus 
beguiled, and at the surprise which they expressed in turn at 
finding the charges the reverse of true. To the readers of 
the Examiner they caused only indignation or merriment. 

The last and most formidable prosecution against us remains 
to be told; but some intermediate circumstances must bo re- 
lated first. 
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rnons, and at his bidding, for the sake of parliamentary 
support, granting a one-sided commission embracing the 
fiercest of the reformers themselves. I have seen, ala* ! 
Oxford deserted by the house of peers, her interests 
neglected by the bench of bishops, and not as manfully 
supported as she should have been, nay, in some in- 
stances betrayed, by her own sons; 1 have seen her 
members compelled to violate oaths, to disregard the in- 
junctions of founders, and set at nought the expressed 
intention of benefactors. I have seen old statutes swopt 
away, and new ones enacted, with a wilful pertinacity 
and an ill-advised haste that forbad prudence and due 
consideration ; and, lastly, I have lived to see a system 
of plunder and confiscation practised upon several of 
the foundations, those supposed to be the most wealthy, 
under the sanction of a second commission, comprising, 
strange to say, men educated within the wails of Oxford, 
some of whom even profess the practice of the law, 
others the administration of JUSTICE ! 

Let me put on record, that I had no part or parcel in 
these movements ; and, though feeble in resisting tlit-m, 
from the first I denounced them as unnecessary, injudi- 
cious, and prejudicial witness the subjoined It'ttiT to 
Mr. Gladstone, 1 who hud, with his accustomed politeness, 



ST. AlAur HAU, O .\FOKD, 
l DEAR SIJK, March 20, 1S.VL 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the parliamentary papers 
relative to the proposed changes in the university of Oxionl, 
and to thank you for this kind attention on jour part. It would 
give me pleasure if I could coincide with jour views on the sub- 
ject; but I confess I contemplate with dismay the wild and re- 
volutionary scheme proposed by Her Majesty's ministers, whirh 
I cannot but fear, if canicd into efluet, wilf leMilt in the total 
ruin of the uuiverj&Jty. 

1 am, dear sir, 

}our faithful Mr\.mt, 

J'UILIP iil.Ihtt 

The Right lion 1 ' 1 ' 1 \V. I,. Gladstone. 
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satirist take warning ; and consider how much self-love he is 
going to wound, by the indulgence of his own. 

Not that I have to apologize to the memory of every me 
whom I attacked. I am sorry to have had occasion to differ 
with any of my fellow-creatures, knowing the mistakes to 
which we are all liable, and the circumstances that help to 
cause them. But I can only regret it, personally, in propor- 
tion to the worth or personal regret on the side of the enemy. 

The Quarterly Review, for instance, had lately been set up, 
and its editor was GifFord, the author of the Baviad and 
Mceviad. I had been invited, nay, pressed by the publisher, 
to write in the new review ; which surprised me, considering 
its politics and the great difference of my own. I was not 
aware of the little faith that was held in the politics of any 
beginner of the world; and I have no doubt that the invita- 
tion had been made at the instance of GifTord himself, of 
whom, as the dictum of a " man of vigorous learning," and 
the " first satirist of his time," I had quoted in the Critical 
Essays the gentle observation, that " all the fools in the 
kingdom seemed to have risen up with one accord, and ex- 
claimed, 'Let us write for the theatres,!' " 

Strange must have been GifFord's feelings, when, in the 
Feast of the Poets, he found his eulogizer falling as trenchantly 
on the author of the Baviad and Mceviad as the Baviad and 
Mceviad had fallen on the dramatists. The Tory editor dis- 
cerned plainly enough, that if a man's politics were of no 
consideration with the Quarterly Review, provided the poli- 
tician was his critical admirer, they were very different things 
with the editor Eadical. He found also, that the new satirist 
had ceased to regard the old one as a u critical authority ; " 
and he might not have unwarrantably concluded that I had 
conceived some personal disgust against him as a man ; for 
such, indeed, was the secret of my attack. 

The reader is, perhaps, aware, that George the Fourth, 
when he was Prince of Wales, had a mistress of the name of 
Robinson. She was the wife of a man of no great character, 
had taken to the stage for a livelihood, was very handsome, 
wrote verses, and is said to have excited a tender emotion in 
the bosom of Charles Fox. The prince allured her from the 
stage, and lived with her for some years. After their sepa- 
ration, and during her decline, which took place before she 
was old, she became afflicted with rheumatism; and as she 
solaced her pains, and perhaps added to her subsistence, by 
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Cherry esq. of Shottesbrook, and by him sent to Edmund 
hall, where he matriculated in ItiDS, then in his 17<h 
year. Being of very studious habits, very moral in his 
conduct, humble and obliging in his disposition, he soon 
made friends in Oxford; and although he was ollered 
preferment in the colonies, so soon as he had been ad- 
mitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, (in ItiiW,) he 
declined to quit the university. Thr.- u-i 11 ,'. 1 a constant 
frequenter of the Bodleian, he soon made himself ac- 
quainted with the treasures of that noble library, and 
his diligence and knowledge being remarked by the 
principal librarian, Mr. Hudson, he was appointed, in 
1701, assistant keeper, much to his own satisfaction, ami 
greatly to the benefit of the library. It may well be 
imagined, that this period was the happiest of his life, 
and continued so for several years. In 171*2 he was 
promoted to be second keeper of the Bodleian, which 
place he continued to hold till the latter end of I7I*"J, 
when, a^ he says (vol. .57, If)!), u he was deb.irrM the 
" library upon account of list* oaths :ii*d new keys wen- 
" made, and the !ov!c of the library door alt iv.l, tho* lu- 
" hath got the old kv\t by him, ha\in<4 not made ,inv 
" resignation, or eoiiMJiited to the putting anv one into 



diately next below ruts. I \vas the lowest bm- m tl M nt.'. 
when I went first, Mr. Alexander Iwinii in his v.i'.jimiai V^K n ! 
began my accidence ; but in a little time (tot 1 u,t^ nut. .it tin* 
grammar school above .'J or 4 years in all) I jLjot to he the brad 
boy of the schoole. 

Mr. Alexander could not but observe ;\esinday how 1 ooiibi 
very rarely he drawn to play, .spending my time at m\ Iicuu 
ivhilo other boys \\ere at play. 

Nov. 12, 1729. Peter Alexander isj., mn> of tin* eli-iU of iu^ 
majesty's signet oflico in Scotland tsil'ad JMIMU I >;_>, \ .fouiu.il, 
Nov. 8. N B. I went, to M-luxtl \\ith this ijt-nth iii.ni a: IJi.u. 
lie would have bi-en e;ul of Stilling had he MU\ j\rd the jm- "ttt 
carl This Pi-tt-r ^as tin- Aounn--t of fom binlh.'ix that 1 Km-u, 
was\c i iy good lutincd, and dii'd a : 3 ini;K' m.m, It IMII^ jn-vi-i 
beun mained. 
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affectation; and, in attempting to escape from commonplace, 
it evaporated into nonsense : 

" Was it the shuttle of the morn 
That wove upon the cobwebb'd thorn _ 

Thy airy lay?" 

" Hang o'er his eye the gossamery tear.'* 
" Gauzy zephyrs, fluttering o'er the plain, 
On twilight's bosom drop their filmy rain/' 
&c. &c. 

It was impossible that such absurdities could have had any 
lasting effect on the public taste. They would have died of 
inanition. 

His satire consists, not in a critical exposure in showing 
why ^he objects of his contempt are wrong but in simply 
asserting that they are so. He turns a commonplace of his 
own in his verses, quotes a passage from his author in a note, 
expresses his amazement at it, and thus thinks he has proved 
his case, when he has made out nothing but an overweening 
assumption at the expense of what was not worth noticing. 
<4 1 was born," says he, 

" To brand obtrusive ignorance with scorn, 
On bloated pedantry to pour mij rage, 
And hiss preposterous fustian from the stage." 

What commonplace talking is that ? Here is some more of 
the same stuff : 

" Then let your style be brief, your meaning clear, 

Nor, like Lorenzo, tire the labouring ear 

With a wild waste of words; sound without sense, 

And all the florid glare of impotence. 

Still, with your characters your language change, 

Prom grave to gay, as nature dictates, range; 

Now droop in all the plaintiveness of woe, (! !) 

Now in glad numbers light and airy flow; 

Now shake the stage with guilt's alarming tone, (!!) 

And make the aching bosom all your own" 

Was there ever a fonder set of complacent old phrases, 
such as any schoolboy might utter ? Yet this is the man who 
undertook to despise Charles Lamb, and to trample on Keats 
and Shelley ! 

I have mentioned the Roxburgh sale of books, I was 
standing among the bidders with my friend the late Mr. 
Ban-on Field, when he jogged my elbow, and said, " There is 
Giflford over the way, looking at you with such a face !" I 
met the eyes of my beholder, ancl saw a little man, with a 
warped frame and a countenance between the qucnilous and 

132 
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victim, bis friends thought, that if removed from the 
university, he would be at pence and happy, and accord- 
ingly several prospects were hold out to him. It was 
proposed to him, to become librarian to the Royal Society; 
that he should receive a considerable pension us the 
publisher of Petyt's papers in the library of the Inner 
Temple; that he should be appointed librarian to lord 
Oxford, and so have the superintendence of tlio cele- 
brated Harleian library ; whilst his friend Browne Willis, 
had he taken orders, would have given him the living of 
Bletchley, and Mr. Thomas Ka\vlinson held out prospects 
of preferment in some other quarter, and of some other 
kind, the exact nature of which does not appear. 1 Nor 



1 To Mr. Thomas JRawliuson. 
SIK, 

Your question is, whether I am jftrV/ to Oxnn. immawtibl? ? 
To which I must beg leave to decline giving tut answer 'till I 
am satisfyed 

1. Whether any place, worthy my acceptance, IK* really designed 
for me ? 

2. What place it is, and upon what terms and conditions it i 
to be received ? 

3. How I Khali eyjMM cither iny w(f or my friends by not an- 
swering your question ? 

* * * * I am, sir, 

your niCM-t obliged 

humble servt, 
Tno. i 



To Mr, Itichard 
DEAR Sm, 

* * I am grind your brother is returned .safe fiom Holland * * 
my humble service to bun, and thanks fur all his favours, par- 



in bis 



bow tc 
the ii 



tic-ulaily his la.st. I cannot learn eithei i\ 

what the place in view is. J do not km 

answer till I umleistand what it i.s, \\liai . 

what tlie s.ilan, and what prc\iousronditi( 

,'ifter all I niu.st aKiuamt } mi that I am .*. 

business heie (ulinh cannct he done els v he 

at present, quit tlua place, I having made a publu-k proi 



our h-tte 



\v any 
of it, 
1; tin.' 
jed in 
annot, 

MhC to 
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mouth, a favourite son of the king, generously insisted upon sharing 
it along with him. This ungenerous attempt to destroy him in the 
very act of performing his duty, with the refusal of a regiment, made 
a temporary change in Mulgrave's conduct." Notes on Absalom and 
Achithophel in Dryden's Works, vol. ix. p. 304. 

This passage was the reason why the future great novelist 
was introduced to Apollo, in the Feast of the PoetSj after a 
very irreverent fashion. 

I believe that with reference to high standards of poetry 
and criticism, superior to mere description, however lively, to 
the demands of rhyme for its own sake, to prosaical ground- 
works of style, metaphors of common property, convention- 
alities in general, and the prevalence of a material over a 
spiritual treatment, my estimate of Walter Scott's then pub- 
lications, making allowance for the manner of it, will still be 
found not far from the truth, by those who have profited by 
a more advanced age of gesthetical culture. 

There is as much difference, for instance, poetically speak- 
ing, between Coleridge's brief poem, Christabel, and all the 
narrative poems of Walter Scott, or, as Wordsworth called 
them, " novels in verse," as between a precious essence and a 
coarse imitation of it, got up for sale. Indeed, Coleridge, not 
unnaturally, though not with entire reason (for the story and 
characters in Scott were the real charm), lamented that an 
endeavour, unavowed, had been made to catch his tone, and 
had succeeded just far enough to recommend to unbounded 
popularity what had nothing in common with it. 

But though Walter Scott was no novelist at that time 
except in verse, the tone of personal assumption towards him 
in the Feast of the Poets formed a just ground of offence. 
Not that I had not as much right to differ with any man on 
any subject, as he had to differ with others ; but it would 
have become me, especially at that time of life, and in speak- 
ing of a living person, to express the difference with modesty. 
I ought to have taken care also not to fall into one of the very 
prejudices I was reproving, and think ill or well of people in 
proportion as they differed or agreed with me in politics. 
Walter Scott saw the good of mankind in a Tory or retro- 
spective point of view. I saw it from a Whig, a Radical, or 
prospective one ; and though I still think lie was mistaken, 
and though circumstances have shown that the world think so 
too, I ought to have discovered, even by the writings which I 
condemned, that he was a man of a kindly nature ; and it 
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illness, June 10, 173tV at the no great age of fifty-seven. 
He was buried in the church-yard of St. Peter's in the 
East, where his tomb is still to be seen. It has been 
more than once restored, the last time about 1820, by a 
subscription set on foot by Mr. Joseph Skclton, the 
engraver. Hearne's will, proved in the court of the 
university, is to be found in the Appendix to Mr. Hud- 
desford's Life. His MSS., including his diaries, which 
had been left to Mr. Bedford, were sold by that gentle- 
man to Dr. Rawlinson for 100 : and by him bequeathed 
to the Bodleian library, with an injunction tlmt the diaries 
should not be open to the public till seven years after 
his decease* This happened in 1755.* 



PORTRAITS OF IIEAIINE. 

I am indebted to one of the best judges of every thing 
connected with art, and the most liberal collector of all 

1 In the Bodleian i a copy, by himself, of tho last letter 
Hearne ever wrote. Acknowledging the reeeipt tif a MUIII of 
money from Mr. William Bedford, he concludi'M, 

" DEAII SIR, 

" You will pardon my not writing Hooncr, which hath been 
occasioned by the indisposition of, Sir, 

your most obliged humble servant, 

" Edm. Hall, Oxford, Tno. Hr.AisNi:." 

June 22, 1735." 

The discrepancy in the date can only bo neeounted for by 
Hearne's forgetfulness, occasioned by the severity of liw illneyi 
at the last. 

2 Hearne's printed books were puiehased bv Tho. <Mmrne, 
who in Feb. 1735-C sent out " A catalogue of tl< : valuable hbrurv 

of that great antiquarian Mr. Tho Heaino of Oxford, and f 

another gentleman of note, consisting of ,i grwl \aiietv of un- 
common books, and scarce ever to he met, withal.'* Svo pp 

196, with a small head of Ilou.np, and the u.-ll-kiiowii IM,II!UI! 

of lime and our antiquary's memoir. A ropy mil be found 

among Mr. Crynes' books in the Bodlfian. 
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raising those who are below. The right side of Toryism is 
the love of order and the disposition to reverence and personal 
attachment ; the wrong side is the love of power for power's 
sake, and the determination to maintain it in the teeth of all 
that is reasonable and humane. A strong spice of supersti- 
tion, generated by the habit of success, tended to confuse the 
right and wrong sides of Toryism, in minds not otherwise 
unjust or ungenerous. They seemed to imagine that heaven 
and earth would " come together," if the supposed favourites 
of Providence were to be considered as favourites no longer ; 
and hence the unbounded licence which they gave to their 
resentment, and the strange self-permission of a man like 
Walter Scott, not only to lament over the progress of society, 
as if the future had been ordained only to carry on the past, 
but to countenance the Border-like forages of his friends into 
provinces which they had no business to invade, and to 
speculate upon still greater organizations of them, which cir- 
cumstances, luckily for his fame, prevented. I allude to the 
intended establishment of a journal, which, as it never existed, 
it is no longer necessary to name. 

Readers in these kindlier days of criticism have no concep- 
tion of the extent to which personal hostility allowed itself to 
be transported, in the periodicals of those times. Personal 
habits, appearances, connections, domesticities, nothing was 
safe from misrepresentations, begun, perhaps, in the gaiety of 
a saturnalian licence, but gradually carried to an excess which 
would have been ludicrous, had it not sometimes produced 
tragical consequences. It threatened a great many more, and 
scattered, meantime, a great deal of wretchedness among un- 
offending as well as offending persons, sometimes in proportion 
to the delicacy which hindered them from exculpating them- 
selves, and which could only have vindicated one portion of a 
family by sacrificing another. I was so caricatured, it seems, 
among the rest, upon matters great and small (for I did not 
see a tenth part of what was said of me), that persons, on 
subsequently becoming acquainted with me, sometimes ex- 
pressed their surprise at finding me no other than I was in 
face, dress, manners, and very walk ; to say nothing of the 
conjugality which they found at my fireside, and the affection 
which I had the happiness of enjoying among my friends in 
general. I never retaliated in the same way ; first, because I 
had never been taught to respect it, even by the jests of 
Aristophanes ; secondly, because I observed the sorrow which 
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generally prefixed to copic^ of the " Vindication of the Oath of 
Allegiance," 8vo. printed hi 1731. 3t may leadily be distin- 
guished from Vertue's prior plates, by the buttons to the waist- 
coat being 8, (whereas there are only 6 in the 4 to. plates,) and 
the words U 0ath of Alleg." on the open hook. In the later im- 
pressions, as Ubed for the Lues of Leland, Uearne and Wood in 
1772, the&e words are erased, louring the open page blank; and 
the words "Obiit 10 Junii, 1735, ^Ktat. 57 " are added under 
Hearne's name. 

5 The bame likeness, about an inch high, ia introduced in tlie 
left hand lower corner of the frontispiece to '* Ketypa varia" 
1737, engraved by Vertue, but without Ins name. 

6 The same design, a niezjsotinto, inserjbed ** Thomas Ilearne 
M.A. of Edmund Hal), Oxou " with " Oath of Alleg." on the 
open book; & inches 4 eighths high, 4 inches 8 eighths wide. 

7 The same design, 2 iuchvs 5 t'lghttm hmh by ^ inclu'8 1 
eighth wide; "Parr .scul." and ** Oath of AiU'tf." on thu open 
book. In lettei press around it are the wonN : ** JfruruiuH behold ! 
'* in Closet close y-pent, Of sober Face, with Icurncul Uust b^prent: 
"Tofuiiira Agew will bis JJutuiw last, Who hath pn'wrvNi the 
" Dulncss of the punt," Thin is a vignette, on the title- pap* of the 
"Impartial Memorials of the Life and Wntiugs of Thomas 
Hearne M.A., by several hands." London, plimcd in the year 
MDCCXXXYI. 

S The same design, inscribed **Tho\ Tlcarne M.A. K. Cook 
" Sculp*/' 5 in. ii eighths high, 3 in, 7 eight hi \\id. 

Theie are other modern copies aft or Tillt'inaito and Verlue, 
done for mngti/inch &,<*., of infciior 4'Xfctitioii. 

Half length, 3 quarters, looking to thu right, in an oval, under 
which are two lines: 

7*rw */, (jitofh Time to Thomas H^ainc, 
Whutvrt r 1 ftmn't I'ou It-ttrn. 

This is upon the title-page to the catalogue <f h:s lihnry *" to 
44 be sold very cheap, the lowest pnrp inaik'd in cat h book', at T. 
" Osborne's shop inCJiayVlnn, on Monday the loth d.kv *!' Fc- 
u hruary, 17. 4 J3 0," Svo' 

10 Full length, in a gown, pointing with hi-, riuhtband toaruuu-d 
tower, below ^hich ih a scroll iM.vnbcd " Kft\pa \aiia," mtio- 
duced with other figures in the lower coiiip.ul no-tit nt the O.\fnnl 
Almanack for 1747, the upper jiait of which i-ontatu-^ n view of 
the court of St. .Kdmnml hall fiom tho niuth \ ciini' n^i.ncd 
two plates for the Almnmuk of this \ c,ir. ap|nirut!\ tlo^-ame, 
but easih dhitiiiguishud b\ one havini; " Neu leaihd.," and |lu 
other " NC.W Years da;," in the ealendaj l 

1 In the univerMtv accounts iui 174G-7 aie the foilnttiti-'itenLs, 
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before daylight, and possessed of an intrepidity as a horseman 
amounting to the reckless. It is not improbable that the 
feeble Hay ley, during one of his equestrian passes, could have 
snatched up the " vigorous" Gifford, and pitched him over 
the hedge into the next field. 

Having thus secured the enmity of the Tory critics north 
and south, and the indifference (to say the least of it) of the 
gentlest lookers on, it fell to the lot of the better part of my 
impulses to lose me the only counteracting influence which 
was offered me in the friendship of the Whigs. I had par- 
taken deeply of Whig indignation at the desertion of their 
party by the Prince Eegent. The Reflector contained an 
article on his Royal Highness, bitter accordingly, which ban- 
tered, among other absurdities, a famous dinner given by him 
to " one hundred and fifty particular friends." There was a 
real stream of water running down the table at this dinner, 
stocked with golden fish. It had banks of moss and bridges 
of pasteboard; the salt-cellars were panniers borne by " golden 
asses ; " everything, in short, was as unlike the dinners now 
given by the sovereign, in point of taste and good sense, as 
effeminacy is different from womanhood ; and the Reflector, in 
a parody of the complaint of the shepherd, described how 

" Despairing, beside a clear stream, 
The bust of a cod-fish was laid; 
And while a false taste was his theme, 
A drainer supported his head." 

A day or t\vo after the appearance of this article, I met in 
the street the late estimable Blanco White, whom I had the 
pleasure of being acquainted with. He told me of the amuse- 
ment it had given at Holland House ; and added, that Lord 
Holland would be glad to see me among his friends there, and 
that he (Blanco White) was commissioned to say so. 

I did not doubt for an instant that anything but the most 
disinterested kindness and good-nature dictated the invitation 
which was thus made to me. It was impossible, at any subse- 
quent time, that I could speak with greater respect and admi- 
ration of his lordship, than I had been in the habit of doing 
already. Never had an unconstitutional or illiberal measure 
taken place in the House of Lords, but his protest was sure to 
appear against it ; and this, and his elegant literature and re- 
putation for hospitality, had completely won my heart. At the 
same time, I did not look upon the invitation as any return for 
this enthusiasm. I considered his lordbhip (and now at this 
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To the Reverend Mr. John doodwin, minister of Go(Fs 
word in Colemaii-strct't. 

SlE, 

I always find in the prosecution of your arguments that per- 
spicuity and acuteness, which I often .seek ami t-eldom liud in 
the writings of others. You assert the universal r< i dempt'u>n of 
all mankind, without exception, by Jesus Thrust, IVsibly th*i 
wants not clear rays of truth in your di-fourse, but I want eyes 
to see them. Therefore I lay the blame on my aelf, well know- 
ing that you are not bound to iind me arguments, and find me 
understanding too. 

But "without mere prefatory words; referring to eh. 1H,. ft, 
and p. 464 of your treatise call*d nwltmptfan /frt&i'jnV, where 
your arguments this, 

If Christ died not for all men., then // men <//< nut bound do/M 1 - 
lieve on him. 

JBut all men are found to bvlivve on /wft. 

Therefore he dkdfttr all. 

I shall acquaint you that it ia this argument of yours I shall 
pitch on, and the rather because' it hath been t*ry'd tip by men of 
your judgment as the great Goliath of <iath, 'which no David 
could conquer, a kind of argumcittum jirhilkum. And KO Ar- 
minius calls it himself 

Many of our divines do mistake in untying the <ordian knot : 
and tho' several of them deny the major," yet 1 deny the minor, 
and affirm that all wvtiarv n<tt found tnMn re on Je,\uv Christ, 

And here I shall first give my realms why I deny it. Se- 
condly, answer yours* 

By all men, it is to be supposed that you mean all men in 
general, and indeed you say ao in termini*. You sav thut <'hriHt 
hath obtained this favour of (iod fir all men without cxr-ejitum, 
that they should receive bufllcient incann to enable them to 
repent and believe. 

Your conclusion to prove is that Christ died for all, ami there- 
fore vour medium which you prove, it by must he as large. Fur 
the principles of logic and natuial reason tell u% that there must 
be a just proportion and adtquntion hetuedt the mednim bv 



which we prove, and the ronch 
argument must of necessity bo \v 
Now I say that, all men have* 
them to believe on (Jhri,st. Ar 
gi anted that no human 



ion to be proved. Kl e the 

it a legal tie and oliltgatioti on 
il heie, iiust it vill easily be 
can tie men to tins. 



For the intuuial nets of hebrf mid dcpiMidcnrc <,n ,!<",us ( 4 hn-,t, 
foi salvation, as the\ aie not .Mthiu the eum}>;>s of human cog- 
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either of assumption or servility. The invitation was made, 
and declined, with an equal spirit of faith on both sides in 
better impulses. 

Far, therefore, am I from supposing, that the silence of the 
Whig critics respecting me was owing to any hostile influence 
which Lord Holland would have condescended to exercise. 
Not being among the visitors at Holland House, I dare say I 
was not thought of; or if I was thought of, I was regarded as 
a person who, in shunning "Whig connection, and, perhaps, in 
persisting to advocate a reform towards which they were 
cooling, might be supposed indifferent to Whig advocacy. 
And, indeed, such was the case, till I felt the want of it. 

Accordingly, the Edinburgh Review took no notice of the 
Feast of the Poets, though my verses praised it at the 
expense of the Quarterly^ and though some of the reviewers, 
to my knowledge, liked it, and it echoed the opinions of others. 
It took no notice of the pamphlet on the FoUy and Danger of 
Methodism, though the opinions in it were, perhaps, identical 
with its own. And it took as little of the Refomist's Answer 
to an Article in the Edinburgh Review a pamphlet which I 
wrote in defence of its own reforming principles, which it had 
lately taken it into its head to renounce as impracticable. Re- 
form had been apparently given up for ever by its originators ; 
the Tories were increasing in strength every day ; and I was 
left to battle with them as I could. Little did I suppose, that 
a time would come when I should be an Edinburgh Reviewer 
myself; when its former editor, agreeably to the dictates of his 
heart, would be one of the kindest of my friends ; and when 
a cadet of one of the greatest of the Whig houses, too young 
at that time to possess more than a prospective influence, 
would carry the reform from which his elders recoiled, and 
gift the prince-opposing Whig-Eadical with a pension, under 
the gracious countenance of a queen whom the Radical loves. 
I think the Edinburgh Review might have noticed my books 
a little oftener. I am sure it would have done me a great 
deal of worldly good by it, and itself no harm in these pro- 
gressing days of criticism. But I said nothing on the subject, 
and may have been thought indifferent. 

Of Mr. Blanco White, thus brought to my recollection, a 
good deal is known in certain political and religious quarters ; 
but it may be new to many readers, that he was an Anglo- 
Spaniard, who was forced to quit the Peninsula for his liberal 
opinions, and who died in his adopted country not long- ago, 
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First, Tis necessary such a law should be made. For every 
legal obligation pre-Mippusuth a law made, which way oblige all 
those to and for whom it, is made. And to the making of such 
a law, theie are two things required: 

First, potestasy that the lawgiver be pentnmt ftuMieti uuthoritate 
prcedita, and have a just pi>\vcr and authuiity to command, sue 
Franc. Sttarez Z>i> Lfgibu*, 1 I, c. 8. 

Secondly, wluntas MA/iy/i/ie//, that he he willing to give such a 
command as may induce a legal obligation to obedience : tfuttrrs 
ibidem, c. 5, Occ/mm in 3. Qua^t. 22. J Owfw, /</*. ii. JJi'kye 
pcenafi, cap. 1. For if either of these he wanting, it is impoa- 
aible to make a law to bind any, much less all. 

Secondly, Nor is lath /w//MuflicuMit to induce an obligation; 
but there must be a sullicient promulgation t*f it too, /,, LCY/CS 
baeratitminuB. C. Ui f Leg. ^vart'z itbi Kit]tm t / I, <'. U, *i, p. f'5."i. 

For suppose a monarch who hath a supreme notnothi'tirul 
power to make a law, and when it is w.ile and written, should 
lay it up in turchivis iiujjerii, so that it be not Unoun nor puh- 
lish'd to his subjects, it is manifest that ^m-h a law neither i 
nor can be obliging till he takes caro tor the pnbli-Iiing of it: HO 
that a legal and builicient publicatiun tuu^f uf nt'i-es^ity prectMlu 
the obligation of any law. ('tun h\v per unnlmn rtiwht* rtuMtituti* 
tur (saith Aquinas I. 2, qvast. DO, art. 4, in (''/'/>. rn\ywz 
ibidtwi) cant tit ob/ii!<tn<li dm hnlivttt firtmtitl<f<iri r/ *</ tnritui r/ui 
legi subjidttnlur nvlititim rlnlnci tt/mrirt, 

Thus much in thesi I cum-civc eviilent : am! now in hvpo 
thesi that I may apply it to our pri'M'iit pnrpu'<*. Admit that 
there were such a law madu in the psp<! as uid infi-ml tu ib!im* 
all mankind to believe in JI>MU> Chn^L fur ^.tlv,it;nii t \*M 1 t!ny 
that (h facto it doth oblige all men to that be!-t", t*i want of 
sufficient promulgation and publication; since 'tn < i*ur that 
many millions of men never heard ot it. 

During the legal ec<ii(nny and disM'ti-ntioiis of the Oltl Ti"-- 
tament, God dni discover somewhat of Chi i^t to the .Icus. \i*t 
not so to the (Jentiles, \vhich weiv ititiuuely the major pail f 
the world. And of thu Geutilch non<' knew of it hut su* h .is wrn* 
proselytes, and brought to an union ^ith the ,I>'v, , \\ho\\cie 
few in conipnvison of the rest who ,/// in ditrdti^ <intl in tin 
shadow of death. Hence it is that wlu-ti tin- fjr<^}i<'l \\,I^|MIDM iicti 
among the Gentiles, and thuapnstlrs puMcherl e\t'i\ wrne th.it 
men should belie\e on Christ for sal\a!.<>n, ( J.-7. \XM l^) fhry 
called our Saviour ,'n'<n'Cc<tf'n'i<n', a ^,in<w <l>itn 01 dummi, uol 
heard of before The tnnc*> of ninomim (,'n.i u mt;nl <tt , i it 
the men ofthfwtnm-ii, as (irotnts on ihf |il,u-e Ji />< nt 
1, 2, ."{, 4. ^ on cannot sav tint (loil i|nl promuljat' ^ 
law to tl'erjuntiles bcfoie (Whilst, as obli^-d tlu-m to !jcli- 
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down, " Public garden provided for nurses, in which they 
take the children to walk." 

This gentleman, who had been called " Blanco" in Spain 
which was a translation of his family name "White," and 
who afterwards wrote an excellent English book of enter- 
taining letters on the Peninsula, under the Grseco-Spanish 
appellation of Don Leucadio Doblado (White Doubled) was 
author of a sonnet which Coleridge pronounced to be the best 
in the English language. I know not what Mr. Wordsworth 
said on this judgment. Perhaps he wrote fifty sonnets on the 
spot to disprove it. And in truth it was a bold sentence, and 
probably spoken out of a kindly, though not conscious, spirit 
of exaggeration. The sonnet, nevertheless, is truly beautiful.* 



CHAPTEE XIII. 
THE REGENT AND THE "EXAMINER/ 5 

EVERYTHING having been thus prepared, by myself as well as 
by others, for a good blow at the Examiner, the ministers did 
not fail to strike it. 

There was an annual dinner of the Irish on Saint Patrick's 
Day, at which the Prince of "Wales's name used to be the 
reigning and rapturous toast, as that of the greatest friend they 
possessed in the United Kingdom. He was held to be the 
jovial advocate of liberality in all things, and sponsor in par- 
ticular for concession tg the Catholic claims. But the Prince 
of Wales, now become Piince Regent, had retained the Tory 
ministers of his father; he had broken life-long engagements; 
had violated his promises, particular as well as general, those 
to the Catholics among them ; and led in toto a different poli- 
tical life from what had been expected. The name, therefore, 
which used to be hailed with rapture, was now, at the dinner 
in question, received with hisses. 

An article appeared on the subject in the Examiner ; the 
attorney-general's eye was swiftly upon the article; and the 
result to the proprietors was two years' imprisonment, with a 
fine, to each, of five hundred pounds. I shall relate the story 
of my imprisonment a few pages onward. Much as it inj ured 
me, I cannot wish that I had evaded it, for I believe that it 

* It is the one beginning 

" Mysterious night ! \vhen our first parent knew.'' 



fir 
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the Jews, nor any part of it, moral, ceremonial, and judicial, as 
far as it was positive. For in this sense the Gentiles are said 
to have no law, Rom. ii. 14, and therefore not to be judtfi'd by it, 
Rom. ii. 12. But they shall be tried by the law of nature. ,Kor 
so St. Augustine hath long since stated the question (+iui/. in 
Johannem), Eos (speaking of the Gentiles) ad quits wangf tii ymr- 
dicatio non pcrvenerit, excwsari a pcccato infitlctitutin, dwnnuri 
propter alia peccata, quorum cxewtationem non hubvnt) ittpoU' in 
legem natures commissa. 

Thus, sir, have I in the way of a Ultra tfmaAtgui coinintinu'att'fl 
my thoughts to you. If you can convince me that I have 
therein erred, we shall both of us be gainers by your M> doing: 
you will gain the victory, and I the truth. And this is nil ut 
present from, 

Sir, 
Your very humble servant. 1 

Sept* 1651. 

March 8, 1725-6. Dr. Thomas Barlowe, bp. of Lin- 
coln, tho' a good divine, yet was a very poor ptvachvr, 
as I a few days since heard old Mrs. Beisley, a wit low 
woman of St. Peter's in the Ka$t, Oxon., now seventy- 
three years old, say, she remenibrhur him vury well. K. 
Charles II. made him bp. by tlm endi'avouiv, of .sir Jo- 
seph Williamson, &c., which sir Joseph wa.s an unjjiMif- 
full man, and neglected those that were equally a^ imil 
scholars, and men of much Ix'ttcr jud^nn'nt, and far 
more honesty. For as for Uarlowi 1 , lit 1 was a ('ah inimi- 
cal, trimming divine, and tho 1 a man of "real ivaliML r , 
yet of but little judgment. 

Jarlow'h in ]\1S. 

No. Ill* See W. /. p. 59. 

The copie of a ktcr rrrytrii //// it mtt,\trr t>f nrtr ,*/* 
Cambngc, to his friend in London; I'mnt-rtttin; ^tutu' 
tcdke pa^t of /aff bt'tvrren fpru rr<n'fi/uj>/'nJ ttnd <^t>uit in* u, 
about the prcsutt state) and Mint 1 prni'(>thin*tt< <>/ the /:';/ 

' Fil <iiiod\Mii\ :insU(M sec ln\ I J HMI', Ili-Iii m.i f),,'.^ 
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lorical painter, in disparagement or in ignorance of the merits of hia 
own countrymen ! that this 'Mecsenas of the age' patronized not a 
single deserving writer! that this 'Breather of eloquence' could not 
say a few decent extempore words, if we are to judge, at least, from 
what he said to his regiment on its embarkation for Portugal ! that 
this * Conqueror of hearts' was the disappointer of hopes ! that this 
* Exciter of desire ' [bravo ! Messieurs of the Post!"] this * Adonis in 
loveliness/ was a corpulent man of fifty! in short, this delightful, 
blissful^ wise, pleasurable, honourable, virtuous, true, and immortal 
prince, was a violator of his word, a libertine over head and ears in 
disgrace, a despiser of domestic ties, the companion of gamblers and 
demireps, a man who has just closed half a century without one 
single claim on the gratitude of his country, or the respect of posterity ! 
<v These are hard truths ; but are they not truths ? And have we 
not suffered enough are we not now suffering bitterly from the dis- 
gusting flatteries of which the above is a repetition? The ministers 
may talk of the shocking boldness of the press, and may throw out 
their wretched warnings about interviews between Mr. Percival and 
Sir Vicary Gibbs ; but let us inform them, that such vices as have 
just been enumerated are shocking to all Englishmen who have a just 
sense of the state of Europe; and that he is a bolder man, who, in 
times like the present, dares to afford reason for the description. 
Would to God, the Examiner could ascertain that difficult, and per- 
haps undiscoverable, point which enables a public writer to keep 
clear of an appearance of the love of scandal, while he is hunting out 
the vices of those in power \ Then should one paper, at least, in this 
metropolis help to rescue the nation from the charge of silently 
encouraging what it must publicly rue; and the Sardanapalus who is 
now afraid of none but informers, be taught to shake, in the midst of 
his minions, in the very drunkenness of his heart, at the voice of 
honesty. But if this be impossible, still there is one benefit which 
truth may derive from adulation one benefit which is favourable to 
the former in proportion to the grossness of the latter, and of which 
none of his flatterers seem to be aware the opportunity of contra- 
dicting its assertions. Let us never forget this advantage, which 
adulation cannot help giving us; and let such of our readers as are 
inclined to deal insincerely with the great from a false notion of 
policy and of knowledge of the world, take warning from what we 
now see of the miserable effects of courtly disguise, paltering, and 
profligacy. Elattery in any shape is unworthy a man and a gentle- 
man; but political flattery is almost a request to be made slaves. If 
we would have the great to be what they ougKt, we must find some 
means or other to speak of them as they are." 

This article, no doubt, was very bitter and contemptuous; 
therefore, in the legal sense of the term, very libellous; the 
more so, inasmuch as it was very true. There will be no 
question about the truth of it, at tins distance of time, with 
any class of persons, unless, possibly, with some few of the 
old Tories, who may think it was a patiioiic action m tha 
Prince to displace (he Whigs for their opponents liut 1 
believe, that under all the circumstances, there aie few 
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was any intervening copy. I hnvo, it is true, seen several 
manuscripts; but they all seem to be exact transcripts 
from the original printed book of 1584. The curious 
reader may refer to Wood's Athena* Oxon. vol. 111. col, 
74, ed. 4to. for a curious supplement to this account of 
lord Leicester, of which I have since ascertained that 
the MS. is in Christ Church library, and that I origin- 
ally committed an error in ascribing the story to Mr. 
Haynes. The name ou^ht to be Poynes, probably one 
of the ancient family of Poyntz. The edition of 1(>41 
appeared both in quarto and octavo. 1 To both arc 
appended copies of Leicester's GJiost, a metrical ln>tory 
of his life, written much after the manner of the Mirror 
for Magistrates. The author has not hitherto been 
discovered; he thus asserts his impartiality : 

I am not pnrtiall, but give him his due, 
And to his soule I wish eternall health; 
!N"e do I tliinke all written tales are true, 
That arc inserted in his Common-wealth. 
What others wrot before, J doe surme, 
But am not like to them iiiceiu-t with hate, 
And as I plainely write, so doc I :tri\e 
To write the truth, not wnuijrin^ InV <Mn**. 
Of whom it may bee said and ccn^urM \\vll, 
Hee both in vice and verlue did cxn-lL 

Nov. 14, 1733. Mr. Baker observes, that what I xii.l 
to him of Leicester's Commonwealth bciiijir a v<*rv com- 
mon MS. is \ cry 1 rue. lie hath M*CU M-u-ial rnjiii'-., 
and hath one of his own, which he stith "Imulil ha\f 
been at my service, if J had not had it ahv.niv. lie ^ 



1 To the Svo 1 IK-IP shoulil lie a head of lonl !.;< , sf, j 
Maihhall And to tlu-e.nU M|.K^ of tin' !(>. a h. j,l 
rullv |in-li\c<l, suinctinu^ li\ M.jrvh.ill HI i>t!i<i 1 
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chapter; and when notice was given that we were to be 
brought up for judgment, I had just been advised by the 
physician to take exercise every day on horseback, and go 
down to the sea-side. I was resolved, however, to do no 
disgrace either to the courage which I really possessed, or to 
the example set me by my excellent brother. I accordingly 
put my countenance in its best trim; I made a point of 
wearing my best apparel; and descended into the legal arena 
to be sentenced gallantly. As an instance of the imagination 
which I am accustomed to mingle with everything, I was at 
that time reading a little work, to which Milton is indebted, 
the Comus of Erycius Puteanus ; and this, which is a satire 
on " Bacchuses and their revellers," I pleased myself with 
having in my pocket. 

It is necessary, on passing sentence for a libel, to read over 
again the words that composed it. This was the business of 
Lord Ellenborough, who baffled the attentive audience in a 
very ingenious manner by affecting every instant to hear a 
noise, and calling upon the officers of the court to prevent 
it. Mr. G-arrow, the attorney-general (who had succeeded 
Sir Vicary Gibbs at a very cruel moment, for the indictment 
had been brought by that irritable person, and was the first 
against us which took effect), behaved to us with a politeness 
that was considered extraordinary. Not so Mr. Justice Grose, 
who delivered the sentence. To be didactic and old-womanish 
seemed to belong to his nature ; but to lecture us on pander- 
ing to the public appetite for scandal was what we could not 
so easily bear. My brother, as I had been the writer, expected 
me, perhaps, to be the spokesman; and speak I certainly should 
have done, had I not been prevented by the diead of that 
hesitation in my speech to which I had been subject when a 
boy, and the fear of which (perhaps, idly, for I hesitated at 
that time least among strangers, and very rarely do so at all) 
has been the main cause why I have appeared and acted in 
public less than any other public man. There is reason to think 
that Lord Ellenborough was still less easy than ourselves. 
He knew that we were acquainted with his visits to Carlton- 
house and Brighton (sympathies not eminently decent in a 
judge), and with the good things which he had obtained for 
his kinsmen ; and we could not help preferring our feelings 
at the moment to those which induced him to keep his eyes 
fixed on his papers, which he did almost the whole time 
of our being in court, never turning them once to the place 

U 
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a good opinion of father Parsons, with respect to some of 
bis books, which I jutlgM to be good and piouH in ninny 
particulars, tho' his book Of the Succession, and some 
others, (the Three Conversions ought to be exempted, 
which indeed I value,) are of very mischievous conse- 
quence, and by no means to be approved of. Mr* Baker 
cannot (he tells me in his letter of Nov. ii&l, 17&0 * 
come into my opinion, that Parsons " wu in many ru- 
spects a very good man ;" (I spoke it chiefly with respect 
to his Christian Directory and his pious writings.) lie 
takes him to have been a cunning knave. He allows 
indeed that he wrote one very good book, but then he 
observes, that that is said to have been stole, in part, 
from Grenada. He notes that most of the rest are wrote 
to serve bad ends, and are not consistent with one 
another, and one or more of 'em knavishly fathered upon 
the seculars. Dr. Tho. James hath said much of and 
against him, to which may be join'd what is said farther 
of him by Mr. II. Foulis, lib. x. cap. 1, &e., and more in 
the introduction to the Jesuits Memorial) published from 
k. James's own copy in 1690, and yet more by the secu- 
lar priests, all which may make; OIK* have but a bad 
opinion of him according to Mr. Baker, which in tin* 
main is a just observation enough. 

April 6, 1735. On Febr. 24, 17 J J, Charles Kystcm, 
of East Hendred in Berks, enq., wrote me a letter from 
thence, in which he was pleased to write a note about. *j 

father Parsons, occasioned by what I had wrote tt> him ' 

about Dr. Gregory Martin and the, said father Parsons : ; 

"If you please to look in the Ath, Orrui. I. ml, 170, -\ on \\\\\ * 

find Mr. Wood of opinion that Dr. (Ire^ury Marline wiute fhe I 

book you mention in your letter; that the 'hue title, jr. \\t-SI .1 , 
the running- title over oven lenfc, H; A Truth* n/* ,**,/ ;//, . 
That it was printed at DOUJIV \.J> 1.17s. And that it r- ij,jit' 
a different book fiotu the A'/w' /frv/wns etc --.ud li\ 1N^ *-\HHM 
and Wood to he written by lather Pardons. And now J'.ir >IH 
falls so pnt in my w.'u, I must ti-11 \ou 1 had last \M-ek hen- i 
gentleman, of as much reading, and uf as nnuh jud^tnrnt, as 
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bad state of health; and that he called everybody Mister* 
" In shoit," said one of the tipstaves, "he is one as may be 
led, but he'll never be dmv" 

The sight of the prison-gate and the high wall was a 
dreary business. I thought of my horseback and the downs 
of Brighton ; but congratulated myself, at all events, that I 
had come thither with a good conscience. After waiting in 
the prison-yard as long as if it had been the anteroom of a 
minister, I was ushered into the presence of the great man. 
He was in his parlour, which was decently furnished, and -he 
had a basin of broth before him, which he quitted on my 
appearance, and rose with much solemnity to meet me. He 
seemed about fifty years of age. He had a white night-cap 
on, as if he was going to be hanged, and a great red face, which 
looked as if he had been hanged already, or were ready to 
burst with blood. Indeed, he was not allowed by his physi- 
cian to speak in a tone above a whisper. 

The first thing which this dignified person said was,- 
" Mister, I'd ha' given a matter of a hundred pounds, that 
you had not come to this place a hundred pounds I " The 
emphasis which he had laid on the word "hundred" was' 
ominous, 

I forgot what I answered. I endeavoured to make the 
best of the matter; but he recurred over and over again to 
the hundred pounds ; and said he wondered, for his part, 
what the Government meant by sending me there, for the 
prison was not a prison fit for a gentleman. He often 
repeated this opinion afterwards, adding, with a peculiar ncd 
of his head, " And, Mister, they knows it." 

I said, that if a gentleman deserved, to be sent to prison, he 
ought not to be treated with a greater nicety than any one 
else : upon which he corrected me, obseiving very properly 
(though, as the pluase is, it was one word for the gentleman 
and two for the letter of prison-lodgings), that a person who 
had been used to a better mode of living than "low people" 
was not treated with the same justice, if forced to lodge 
exactly as they did. 

I told him his observation was very true ; which gave him 
a favourable opinion of my understanding; for I had many 
occasions of remarking, that he looked upon nobody as his 
Buperior, speaking even of members of the royal family as 
persons whom he knew very well, and whom he estimated at 
uo higher rate than became him. One royal duke had 

142 
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noxious in the eyes of his own party, published by John 
Bilston, a chaplain of All Souls, who wrote the preface, 
Dr. Shippen and George (nick-named Jolly) "Ward 
being parties to the publication. I well remember 
Thorpe the bookseller, having a copy that had formerly 
belonged to Mr. Baker of St. John's, Cambridge, the 
"socius ejectus" and Hearne's friend, who had enriched 
it with several pages in his own hand, relative to the work 
and its author. If the present owner of the volume (one 
containing several tracts) sees this note, he will estimate 
his purchase. Dr. Eawlinson's copy, collated with the 
original MS. by himself and Mr. Ball in 1736, and " some 
errours corrected, notwithstanding the pretended accu- 
racy of the Rev. Mr. Bilston, the editor," is in the Bod- 
leian. The reader, in the meanwhile, shall have the 
following illustrations from Hearne's Diaries i 1 

1 Whilst on the subject of Mr. Cherry's MSS., let me state 
that among them (No. S) is contained a very valuable document 
alluded to by Burnet, who had, it seems, seen the original under 
the king's own hand, but probably wanting some leaves, where- 
as Cherry's is perfect, and therefore much more voluminous. 
This was an account of the sees which king Henry VIII. de- 
signed, with the abbies out of which they were to be erected. 
Bui-net, book 3, (1539,) p. 263, wonders that Chester should 
have been omitted. It is in Mr. Cherry's MSS., not as a bishop- 
rick, it is true, but for a provost, four prebendaries, a reader of 
divinity, a schoolmaster to teach grammar and logick in the 
Greek and Latin, an usher, 24 boys, 4 petite-canons to sing in the 
quire, 4 laymen to sing and serve also in the quire, 6 choristers, 
a master of the children, a gospeller, a pistoller, a sum of xx IL 
" to be distributed yerely in almes amonge pore housholders," 
another sum of lii li. to 12 pore men " decayed by warres or in 
the kinges service," xiii li. vi s. viij d. *' to be employed in mend- 
ing yerely highe wayes," a steward,' an auditor, a porter " to 
kepe the gates," a butler, a master cook, an under cook, ** one 
cator to bye their dietts," and two sextons. The total receipts 
from Chester were 1003. 5. 3., the portions to be paid to the 
provost, officers, and other expenses, 471. 6. 8. To remain for 
his majesty's use 531. 0. 0. The whole MS. well deserves to be 
printed. No. 36 is queen Elizabeth's own MS, of " The Glasse 
of the synnefull soule" dated 1544, dedicated to queen 
Catharine, and bound in a cover of her (Elizabeth's) own work- 
manshin 
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pronounced it impossible ; which was a trick to enhance the 
price. I could not make an offer to please him; and he 
stood out so long, and, as he thought, so cunningly, that he 
subsequently overreached himself by his trickery, as the 
reader will see. His object was to keep me among the 
prisoners, till he could at once sicken me of the place, and 
get the permission of the magistrates to receive me into his 
house; which was a thing he reckoned upon as a certainty. 
He thus hoped to secure himself in all quarters ; for his 
vanity was almost as strong as his avarice. He was equally 
fond of getting money in private, and of the approbation of 
the great men whom he had to deal with in public ; and it so 
happened, that there had been no prisoner, above the poorest 
condition, before my arrival, with the exception of Colonel 
Despard. From abusing the prison, he then suddenly fell to 
speaking well of it, or rather of the room occupied by the 
colonel; and said, that another corresponding with it would 
make me a capital apartment. " To be sure," said he, " there 
is nothing but bare walls, and I have no bed to put in it." I 
replied, that of course I should not be hindered from having 
my own bed from home. He said, "No; and if it rains,' 7 
observed he, " you have only to put up with want of light 
for a time." "What!" exclaimed I, " are there no win- 
dows?" "Windows, Mister!" cried he; "no windows in a 
prison of this sort; no glass, Mister: but excellent shutters." 

It was finally agreed, that I should sleep for a night or two 
in a garret of the gaoler's house, till my bed could be got 
ready in the prison and the windows glazed. A dreary even- 
ing followed, which, however, let me completely into the 
man's character, and showed him in a variety of lights, some 
ludicrous, and others as melancholy. There was a full-length 
portrait in the room, of a little girl, dizened out in her best. 
This, he told me, was his daughter, whom he had disinherited 
for her disobedience. I tried to suggest a few reflections, 
capable of doing her service ; but disobedience, I found, was 
an offence doubly irritating to his nature, on account of his 
sovereign habits as a gaoler ; and seeing his irritability likely 
to inflame the plethora of his countenance, I desisted. Though 
not allowed to speak above a whisper, he was extremely will- 
ing to talk ; but at an early hour I pleaded my own state of 
health, and retired to bed. 

On taking possession of my garret, I was treated with a 
piece of delicacy, which I never should have thought of find- 
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"being hindered,) and so I never had them, Mr. Cherry 
dying pretty suddenly. 

Among those MSS. I remember was sir John Fortes- 
cue's Declaration, many Greek transcripts from MSS. in 
the Bodleian library, but these transcripts were taken 
(chiefly by my self) from Mr. Dodwell's transcripts, a 
MS. of Brute of England, a 4to. MS. containing copies 
of letters between Mr. Dodwell and others about the 
schisms, with some other MSS., the subject of which I 
quite forget ; only one I well remember was a 4to. MS. 
in Trench, adorned with pictures, being an account of 
the deposition of Rich. II., transcribed by Mr. Cherry 
himself, from an old MS. (which I saw, when I was a 
boy, several times) that Dr. Hickes had communicated 
to Mr. Cherry. This is the same MS. I have mentioned 
in my preface to Vita Ricardi II. 

Jan. 7. Yesterday I had a letter from Mr. Henry 
Frinsham, vicar of White Waltham, dated Jan. 4, 1729, 
in which Mr. F. writes thus : 

SIR, 

I received yours of the 26th last past, and would have 
giv'n you an answer to't before now, had it not come at 
so busy a season ; tho' I am apprehensive what I now 
send you will be but little satisfactory to you. Some 
years ago I took a catalogue of the MSS. you mention, 
but do not remember any thing particularly of them, 
whether there was any one amongst them that belonged 
to you or any other person, but those that had the pos- 
session of them, and in whose custody they were. The 
best account I can give you of them at present is, that 
my mother [Cherry] gave them by will to the Bodleian 
library, and that my sister [Mrs. Anne Cherry] hath 
sent them to Oxon some time ago, where I suppose, they 
are now lodged in the archives. Mr. Samuel Parker, 
whom I imagine you are acquainted with, can give you 
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fitted for one another ; so apparently vulgar on one side, and 
yet so naturally delicate on both ; so misplaced in their situa- 
tion, and yet for the good of others so admirably put there, I 
have never met with before or since. 

It was the business of this woman to lock me lip in my 
garret; but she did it so softly the first night, that I knev? 
nothing of the matter. The night following, I thought I 
heard a gentle tampering with the lock. I tried it, and found 
it fastened. She heard me as she was going down- stairs, and 
said the next day, " Ah, sir, I thought I should have turned 
the key so as for you not to hear it; but I found you did." 
The whole conduct of this couple towards us, from first to 
last, was of a piece with this singular delicacy. 

My bed was shortly put up, and I slept in my new room. 
It was on an upper story, and stood in a corner of the quad- 
rangle, on the right hand as you enter the prison-gate. The 
windows (which had now been accommodated with glass, in 
addition to their " excellent shutters " ) were high up, and 
barred ; but the room was large and airy, and there was a 
fireplace. It was intended to be a common room for the 
prisoners on that story; but the cells were then empty. The 
cells were ranged on either side of the arcade, of which the 
story is formed, and the room opened at the end of it. At 
night-time the door was locked ; then another on the top 
of the staircase, then another on the middle of the stair- 
case, then a fourth at the bottom, a fifth that shut up the 
little yard belonging to that quarter, and how many more, 
before you got out of the gates, I forget : but I do not ex- 
aggerate when I say there were ten or eleven. The first 
night I slept there, I listened to them, one after the other, till 
the weaker part of my heart died within me. Every fresh 
turning of the key seemed a malignant insult to my love of 
liberty. I was alone, and away from my family ; I, who to 
this day have never slept from home above a dozen weeks in 
my life. Furthermore, the reader will bear in mind that I 
was ill. With a great flow of natural spirits, I was subject 
to fits of nervousness, which had latterly taken a more con- 
tinued shape. I felt one of them coming on, and having 
learned to anticipate and break the force of it by exercise, I 
took a stout walk by pacing backwards and forwards for the 
space of three hours. This threw me into a state in which 
rest, for rest's sake, became pleasant. I got hastily into bed, 
and slept without a dream till morning. 
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by me to induce and persuade Mr. Cherry to take the 
oath, whereas the contrary is true ; it was upon occasion 
of my taking the oath when I was made bachelor of arts. 
I put down in writing the arguments that persuaded me 
to take the oath, and this I did by way of letter, and 
afterwards I lent it Mr. Cherry, who wanted to be satis- 
fy ed about my reasons, as it was fit he should, he having 
educated me at the university. The arguments that 
then satisfied me are far from doing so now. I look upon 
them as weak and frivolous, and I am so much dissatis- 
fy ed with this MS. of mine, that if they will keep it from 
me, I nevertheless revoke every paragraph, line, word, 
letter and tittle in it, and consign it over to the fire. 
When I was a cltilde, I spake [or reasoned] as a childe, I 
understood as a childe^ I thought as a childe ; but when I 
became a man I put away childish things. The Vice- 
chancellor seemed to be against restoring it me, and said 
every one of the curators' leaves must be had, and that 
a maioritv would not do, tho' he could not but allow that 
* really mine. Upon which I presently left 
nor that he was an enemy. 

t friend Mr. Francis Cherry was a very 
irticularly when young. 
> delicately white. 

of great parts, and one of the finest 

nd. K.James II. seeing him on horse* 

>rest, when his majesty was hunting, 

, ftfi} , and being told, the king said he never 

sit a horse better in his life. 

*. ^^ry was educated in the free-school at Bray 
under Mr. (now Dr.) King. 

He was gentleman commoner of Edm. hall anno 1682, 
Mr. Penton the principal having the chief care of 
him. 

The hall was then very full, particularly there were 
then a great many gentlemen commoners there. 
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Perhaps he concluded, also, like a proper old Tory, that if 
I did not think fit to flatter the magistrates a little, and play 
the courtier, my wants could not be very great. At all 
events, he came up one day with the rest of them, and after 
bowing to my wife, and piteously pinching the cheek of an 
infant in her arms, went down and did all he could to prevent 
our being comfortably situated. 

The doctor then proposed that I should be removed into the 
prison infirmary ; and this proposal was gi anted. Infirmary 
had, I confess, an awkward sound, even to my ears. 1 fancied 
a room shared with other sick persons, not the best fitted for 
companions; but the good-natured doctor (his name was 
Dixon) undeceived me. The infirmary was divided into four 
wards, with as many small rooms attached to them. The two 
upper wards were occupied, but the two on the floor had never 
been used : and one of these, not very providently (for I had 
not yet learned to think of money), I turned into a noble room. 
I papered the walls with a trellis of roses; I had the ceiling 
coloured with clouds and sky; the barred windows I screened 
with Venetian blinds ; and when my bookcases were set up 
with their busts, and flowers and a pianoforte made their ap- 
pearance, perhaps there was not a handsomer room on that 
side the water. I took a pleasure, when a stranger knocked 
at the door, to see him come in and stare about him. The 
surprise on issuing from the Borough, and passing through 
the avenues of a gaol, was dramatic. Charles Lamb declared 
there was no other such room, except in a fairy tale. 

But I possessed another surprise; which was a garden. 
There was a little yard outside the room, railed off from an- 
other belonging to the neighbouring ware*. This yard I shut 
in with green palings, adorned it with a trellis, bordered it with 
a thick bed of earth from a nursery, and even contrived to 
have a grass-plot. The earth I filled with flowers and young 
trees. There was an apple-tree, from which we managed to 
get a pudding the second year. As to my flowers, they were 
allowed to be perfect. Thomas Moore, who came to see me 
with Lord Byron, told me he had seen no such heart's- ease. I 
bought the Parnaso Italiano while in prison, and used often 
to think of a passage in it, while looking at this miniature 
piece of horticulture : 

4< Mio picciol or to, 
A me sei vigna, e campo, e selva, e prato." BALDI. 

" My little garden, 
To me thou'rt vineyard, field, and meadow, and wood," 
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thing what it will, I consign it to the flames, and protest 
against it's being kept in the library. I repeat my thanks 
to you for your hint about Potiphar ; 'tis not material as 
to what I alledged it for, whether it be Pharaoh or 
Potiphar. However, I may have a proper opportunity 
perhaps (for I am always willing to own any mistake) of 
signifying, that it should be rather Potiphar. In the 
mean time, I am sincerely, dear sir, 

your obliged and most humble servant 

THO. HEARNE. 

Dr. Eawlinson informs me that the title of my letter 
about the oath of allegiance is handed about in London, 
and that the first news of that MS. came from Mr. West, 
who was pleased to tell the Dr. he had ordered a copy, 
which he doubted not soon to receive with much satis- 
faction. If this be so, perhaps he employs Mr. Burton. 
Yet Mr. Fysher told me more than once, no such thing 
should be done, the MS. being not really the library's. 
The Dr.'s letter dated March xi, 1729-30. 

Jtdy 20. Mr. West did tell me Wise of Trin. college 
was the first that sent up to London about the juvenile 
letter they have of mine about the oath of allegiance. 
He sent, it seems, to his former pupil, Lethullier, who 
made thereupon a noise, but it hath not had their desired 
ends, but the contrary, and good men (and such as act 
and speak sedately) say, that they now have a better 
opinion of me than they had before, declaring that 'tis 
an argument that I acted with deliberation, and not 
rashly, when I formerly took the oath of allegiance, and 
not as those do who take oaths without considering at all. 

July 22. On Saturday last Mr. Browne of Univ. coll. 
told me, that the evening before Dr. Shippen, Gcor^o 
Ward, and Mr. Bilston of All Souls', had been all toge- 
ther for three hours about printing the letter of mine. 1 
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rooms change characters, when my wife lay in. Permission 
for her continuance with me at that period was easily obtained 
of the magistrates, among whom a new-comer made his ap- 
pearance. This was another good-natured man, Lord Leslie, 
afterwards Earl of Kothes.* He heard me with kindness ; and 
his actions did not belie his countenance. My eldest girl 
(now, alas I no more) was born in prison. She was beautii'ul, 
and for the greatest part of an existence of thirty years, she 
was happy. She was christened Mary after my mother, and 
Florimel after one of Spenser's heroines. But Mary we called 
her. Never shall I forget my sensations when she came into 
the world ; for I was obliged to play the physician myself, the 
hour having taken us by surprise. But her mother found 
many unexpected comforts: and during the whole time of her 
confinement, which happened to be in very fine weather, the 
garden door was set open, and she looked upon trees and 
flowers. A thousand recollections rise within me at every 
fresh period of my imprisonment, such as I cannot trust my- 
self with dwelling upon. 

These rooms, and the visits of my friends, were the bright 
side of my captivity. I read verses without end, and wrote 
almost as many. I had also the pleasure of hearing that my 
brother had found comfortable rooms in Coldbath-fields, and 
a host who really deserved that name as much as a gaoler 
could. The first year of my imprisonment was a long pull 
up-hill; but never was metaphor so literally verified, as by 
the sensation at the turning of the second. In the first year, 
all the prospect was that of the one coming: in the second, 
the days began to be scored off, like those of children at school 
preparing for a holiday. When I was fairly settled in my new 
apartments, the gaoler could hardly give sufficient vent to his 
spleen at niy having escaped his clutches, his astonishment 
was so great. Besides, though I treated him handsomely, he 
had a little lurking fear of the Examiner upon him ; so he 
contented himself with getting as much out of me as he could, 
and boasting of the grand room which he would fain have pre- 
vented my enjoying. 

My friends were allowed to be with me till ten o'clock at 
night, when the under- turnkey, a young man with his lantern., 
and much ambitious gentility of deportment, came to see them 
out. I believe we scattered an urbanity about the prison, till 

* George William, twelfth earl of that name. He died a few years 
afterwards. 
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In memoria roterna erit Justus. 

Rasp. Et ab auditione mala nunquam timebit. 
Justorum aninwe in manibus Dei sunt. 

Resp. Ne tangant eos instrumenta nequities. 

Funde qu&sumus, Domine Deus, in mentes nostras gratiam 
Tuam, ut Tuis hisce donis datis a Johanne Balliolo et Dervor- 
guilla uxore, ceeterisque omnibus Benefactoribus nostris, rite in 
Taam gloriam utentea in vitani una cum fidelibus omnibus re- 
surgamus : per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen. 

Deus pro infinita sua dementia Ecclesise unitatem et concor- 
diam concedat, Reginam conservet, pacemque huic Kegno 
Populoque Christiano largiatur : per Jesum Christum Dominum 
nostrum. Amen. 

MERTOtf COLLEGE. 
Before Meat. 

Oculi omnium in Te respiciunt, Domine. 

Tu das escam illis tempore opportune. 

Aperis manum Tuam, et imples omne animal benedictione 
Tua. 

Benedicas nobisj Domine, omnibus Bonis quce de Tua benafi- 
centia accepturi sumus. 

Per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. 

After Meat. 

Quod corpora nostra, Deus, cibo potuque abunde refecisti, 
agimus Tibi gratias, et Benignitati Tuse quantum possumua 
maximas, simulque precamur ut ariimas nostras Verbo Spiritu- 
que Tuo deinceps pascas, ut mala omnia fugientes, ea quae pla- 
citura sunt Majestati Tuse perfecte intelligamus, diligenterque 
meditemur, et ad ea prsestanda toto impetu feramur. Per Jesum 
dnum nostrum. 

EXETER COLLEGE. 

Before Meat. 
Benedictus benedicat. 

After Meat. 

Gratias Tibi agimus, omnipotens et ^Eterne Deus, pro his at- 
que omnibus beneficiis Tuis. Conserves quuesninus Kcclesiam 
Catholicam, Regnum Britannicum, Reginam Victonum, totnui- 
que progeniem Regiam, desque nobis pacem in Chris to 
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to me, making me a princely offer, which at that time I stood 
in no need of. 

Some other persons, not at all known to us, offered to raise 
money enough to pay the fine of 1,OOOZ. We declined it, with 
proper thanks; and it became us to do so. But, as far as my 
own feelings were concerned, I have no merit ; for I was de- 
stitute, at that time, of even a proper instinct with regard to 
money. It was not long afterwards that I was forced to call 
upon friendship for its assistance ; and nobly (as I shall show 
by and by) was it afforded me. 

To some other friends, near and dear, I may not even return 
thanks in this place for a thousand nameless attentions, which 
they make it a business of their existence to bestow on those 
they love. I might as soon thank my own heart* But one 
or two others, whom I have not seen for years, and who by 
some possibility (if, indeed, they ever think it worth their 
while to fancy anything on the subject) might suppose them- 
selves forgotten, I may be suffered to remind of the pleasure 
they gave me. M. S. [Michael Slegg ?], who afterwards saw 
us so often near London, has long, I hope, been enjoying the 
tranquillity he so richly deserved ; and so, I trust, is C. S. 
[Caroline Scott?], whose face, or rather something like it 
(for it was not easy to match her own), I continually met with 
afterwards in the land of her ancestors. Her veil, and her 
baskets of flowers, used to come through the portal, like light. 

I must not omit a visit from the venerable Bentham, who 
was justly said to unite the wisdom of a sage with the sim- 
plicity of a child. I had had the honour of one from him 
before my imprisonment, when he came, he said, to make my 
acquaintance, because the Examiner had spoken well of a 
new weekly paper. On the present occasion he found me 
playing at battledore, in which he took a part; and, with his 
usual eye towards improvement, suggested an amendment in 
the constitution of shuttlecocks. I remember the surprise of 
the governor at his local knowledge and his vivacity. " Why, 
Mister," said he, " his eye is everywhere at once." 

All these comforts were embittered by unceasing ill-health, 
and by certain melancholy reveries, which the nature of the 
place did not help to diminish. During the first six weeks 
the sound of the felons' chains, mixed with what I took for 
horrid execrations or despairing laughter, was never out of 
my ears. When I went into the infirmary, which stood 
between the gaol and the prison walls, gallowses were occa- 
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Deus det vivis gratiam, ecclesise, reginse, regnoque nostro pa- 
cem et concordiam, et nobis peccatoribus vitam seternam. Amen. 

[ST. EDMUND HALL. Grace before dinner same as at Queens 
College. 

After Dinner. Agimus Tibi gratias, Deus et Pater, pro tot 
beneficiis, quse nobis assidue et pro innnita Tua liberalitate lar- 
giiis, per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen.] 

NEW COLLEGE. 

1. Ante Prandium. 
Vers. Benedicite; 
Resp. Domino. 

Vers. Oculi omnium spectant in Te, Domine ! 
Resp. Tu das iis escam in tempore opportune, 

Tu aperis manum et imples omne animal benedictione Tua. 
Gloria Patri, &c. 
Oratio. Benedic nobis, Domine Deus,et iis donis Tuis qua3 de 

Tua larpitaf.e aiimus sumpturi, per Jesum Christum Domi- 



tis participes nos facias, Rex asternae 



2. Post Prandium. 

Vers. Deus pacis et dilectionis maneat uobiscum semper : Tu 
autem, Domine, miserere nostri. 

J?esp. Deo gratias: laudate eum omnes gentes, landate eum 
omnes populi ejus,quoniam confirmataest supra nos nnseu- 
cordia ejus, et veritas Domini manet in aeternum. 

Gloria Patri, &c. 

Vers. Dispersit, et dedit pauperibus ; 

Resp. Et justitia Ejus manet in speculum sseculi. 

Vers. Benedicam Domino in omni tempore ; 

Resp. Et semper laus Ejus erit in ore meo. 

Vers. In Domino gloriabitur anima mea ; 

Resp. Audiant mansueti, et Isetentur. 

Vers Magnificate Dominum niecum ; 

Resp. Exaltemus Nomen Ejus, et Ipsum. 

Vers. Sit Nomen Domini benedictum ; 

Resp. Ex hoc nunc u^que in speculum. 

Oratio. Agimus Tibi giati.is, Otnnipotcns Dcus, pro his ct 
universis beneficiis Tuis, quie de Tua hu Citato accc'imnus, 
qui vivis et regnas Deus in sax*ul;i s:t'culurui. 
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TV say the truth, there was an obstreperousness in their 
mirtli that looked more melancholy than the thoughtlessness 
of the lighter-feeding felons. 

On the 3rd of February, 1815, I was free. When my 
family, the preceding summer, had been, obliged to go down 
to Brighton for their health, I felt ready to dash my head 
against the wall at not being able to follow them. I would 
sometimes sit in my chair with this thought upon me, till the 
agony of my impatience burst out at every pore. I would 
not speak of it if it did not enable me to show how this kind 
of suffering may be borne, and in what sort of way it termi- 
nates. I learnt to prevent it by violent exercise. All fits of 
nervousness ought to be anticipated as much as possible with 
exercise. Indeed, a proper healthy mode of life would save 
most people from -these effeminate ills, and most likely cure 
even their inheritors. 

It was now thought that I should dart out of my cage 
like a bird, and feel no end in the delight of ranging. But, 
partly from ill-health, and partly from habit, the day of my 
liberation brought a good deal of pain with it. An illness of 
a long standing, which required very different treatment, had 
by this time been burnt in upon me by the iron that enters 
into the soul of the captive, wrap it in flowers as he may; 
and I am ashamed to say, that after stopping a little at the 
house of my friend Alsager, I had not the courage to continue 
looking at the shoals of people passing to and fro, as the 
coach drove up the Strand. The whole business of life seemed 
a hideous impertinence. The first pleasant sensation I expe- 
rienced was when the coach turned into the New Road, and 
I beheld the old hills of my affection standing where they used 
to do, and bieathing me a welcome. 

It was very slowly that I recovered anything like a sensa- 
tion of health. The bitterest evil I suffered was in conse- 
quence of having been confined so long in one spot. The 
habit stuck to me on my return home in a very extraordi- 
nary manner ; and , I fear, some of my fi iends thought me 
ungrateful. They did me an injustice; but it was not their 
fault ; nor could I wish them the bitter experience which 
alone makes us acquainted with the existence of strange 
things. This weakness I outlived; but I have never thoroughly 
recovered the shock given my constitution. My natural 
spirits, however, have always struggled hard to sue me leason- 
&bly tieated Many things give me exquisite pleasure which 
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Vers. Sit noroen Domini benedictum ; 

Resp. Ex hoc nunc usque in ssecula sseculorum. Amen. 

Oratio. Agimus Tibi gratias, omnipotens Deus, pro Fundatore 
nostro Gulielmo de Wykeham, reliquisque quorum bene- 
ficiis hie ad pietatem et ad studia literarum alimur, rogan- 
tes ut nos, his donis Tois ad Kominis Tui honorem recte 
utentes, ad resurrectionis Tuse gloriam perducamur immor- 
talem, per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen. 

Fac Reginam salvam Domiue ; 

Da pacem in diebus nostris. 
Et exaudi nos in die quocunque invocamus Te. Amen, 

7* Ante Prandium. 
Benedictus benedicat. 

8. Post Prandium. 
Benedicto benedicatur. 

[WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
Ante Prandium. 

Benedic nobis, Domine Deus, atque iis donis Tuis quse de Tua 
largitate sumus sumpturi, per Jesum Christum Dominum nos- 
trum. Amen* 

Post Prandium. 

Agimus Tibi gratias, Omnipotens Deus ! pro his et universis 
donis Tuis quse de Tua largitate accepiraus, qui vivis et regnas ; 
et es Deus in ssecula sseculorum. Amen. 

Te de profundis, summe Rex, 

Jehovah, supplex invoco ! 

Intende voci supplicis, 

Ad Te precantem suspice. 

Delicta si peccantium 

Severus observaveris, 

Quis sustinebit impius ? 

Piusve quis non deficit ? 

At lenitas patera a Tibi ; 

Hinc Te veremur fiJii ; 

Te sustinemur unico 

A lucis orto sidere. 

Fiduciam tantannjue 1 spem 

1 Qu. totamque. 
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management that governed Drury-lane Theatre at that time, 
and that were not successful. He got nothing by it but petty 
vexations and a good deal of scandal. 

Lord Byron's appearance at that time was the finest I ever 
saw it. He was fatter than before his marriage, but only just 
enough so to complete the elegance of his person; and the 
turn of his head and countenance had a spirit and elevation 
in it which, though not unmixed with disquiet, gave him 
altogether a very noble look. His dress, which was black, 
with white trousers, and which he wore buttoned close over 
the body, completed the succinctness and gentlemanliness of 
his appearance. I remember one day, as he stood looking 
out of the window, he resembled, in a lively manner, the 
portrait of him by Phillips, by far the best that has appeared: 
I mean, the best of him at his best time of life, and the most 
like him in features as well as expression. He sat one morn- 
ing so long that Lady Byron sent up twice to let him know 
she was waiting. Her ladyship used to go on in the carriage 
to Henderson's nursery-ground, to get flowers. I had not the 
honour of knowing her, nor ever saw her but once, when I 
caught a glimpse of her at the door. I thought she had a 
pretty, earnest look, with her " pippin " face ; an epithet by 
which she playfully designated herself. 

I had a little study overlooking the fields to Westbourne 
a sequestered spot at that time embowered in trees. The 
study was draperied with white and green, having furniture 
to match; and as the noble poet had seen me during my 
imprisonment in a bower of roses, he might here be said, 
with no great stretch of imagination, to have found me in a 
box of lilies. I mention this, because he took pleasure in 
the look of the little apartment. Also, because my wife's 
fair cousin, Virtue Kent, now, alas! no more, who was as 
good as she was intelligent, and as resolute as gentle, extin- 
guished me there one morning when my dressing-gown had 
caught fire. She was all her life, indeed, taking painful tasks 
on herself, to save trouble to others. 

In a room at the end of the garden to this house was a 
magnificent rocking-horse, which a friend had given my little 
boy ; and Lord Byron, with a childish glee becoming a poet, 
would ride upon it. Ah 1 why did he ever ride his Pegasus 
to less advantage ? Poets should never give up their privi- 
lege of surmounting sorrow with joy. 

It was here also I had the honour of a visit from Mr. 

15 
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Laudant Te omnia opera Tua, Domine. Laudant Te omnes 
Sancti Tui. 

Laudate Dominum omnes gentes. Laudate Eum omnes 
populi Ejus. 

Quoniam confirmata est supra nos misericordia Ejus et veritas 
Domini manet in seternum. 

Gloria sit Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto. 

Sicut erat in principio sic nunc est et erit in ssscula sascu- 
lorum. 

Dispersit et dedit pauperibus. 

Et justitiaEjus manet in sseculum saeculi et cornu Ejus exal- 
tabitur in gloria. 

Semper benedicam Domino. 

Semper in ore meo laus Ejus. 

Cantate Domino et benedicite Nomirii Ejus. 

Enunciate inter gentes gloriam Ejus et omnibus populis admi- 
rabilia Ejus. 

Largire nobis, misericors Pater, miserrimis peccatoribus seter- 
nam vitam propter Nomen sanctum Tuum per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum. 

Hymnus Eucharisticus. 

Te Deum Patrem colimus, 
Te laudibus prosequimur, 
Qui corpus cibo reficis, 
Caslesti mentem gratia. 

Te adoramus, Jesu, 
Te', Fili unigenite, 
Te, qui non dedignatus es 
Subire claustra Yirginis. 

Actus in crucem factus es 
Irato Deo victima : 
Per Te, Salvator unice, 
Vitae spes nobis rediit. 

Tibi, seterne Spiritus, 
Cujus afflatu peperit 
Infantem Deum Maria 
Sternum benedicimus. 

Triune Deus, hominum 
Salutis Auctor optime, 
Immensum hoc mysteiium 
Ovante lingua cam m us 
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in any sense of the word, to the serious poet. There aregooil- 
foamoured warrants for smiling, which lie deeper even than 
Mr. Wordsworth's thoughts for tears. 

I did not see this distinguished person, again till thirty years 
afterwards; when, I should venture to say, Ms manner was 
greatly superior to what it was in the former instance; indeed, 
quite natural and noble, with a cheerful air of animal as well 
as spiiitual confidence; a gallant bearing, curiously remind- 
ing me of the Duke of "Wellington, as I saw him walking- 
some eighteen years ago by a lady's side, with no unbecoming 
oblivion of his time of life. I observed, also, that the poet 
no longer committed himself in scornful criticisms, or, indeed, 
in any criticisms whatever, at least as far as I knew. He had 
found out that he could 3 at least, afford to be silent. Indeed, 
he spoke very little of anything. The conversation turned 
upon Milton, and I fancied I had opened a subject that would 
have " brought him out," by remarking, that the most dia- 
bolical thing in all Paradise Lost was a feeling attributed to 
the angels. " Ay ! " said Mr. Wordsworth, and inquired 
what it was. I said it was the passage in which the angels, 
when they observed Satan journeying through the empyrean, 
let down a set of steps out of heaven, on purpose to add to his 
misery to his despair of ever being able to re-ascend them ; 
they being angels in a state of bliss, and he a fallen spirit 
Doomed to eternal punishment. The passage is as follows: 

" Each stair was meant mysteriously, nor stood 
There always, but, drawn up to heaven, sometimes 
Viewless; and underneath a bright sea flow'd 
Of jasper, or of liquid pearl, whereon. 
Who after came from earth sailing arriv'd 
Wafted by angels, or flew o'er the lake 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds. 
The stairs were then let down, whether to dare 
The fiend by easy ascent, or aggiavate 
His sad exclusion from the doojs of bliss" 

Mr. Wordsworth pondered, and said nothing. I thought to 
myself, what pity for the poor devil would not good uncle 
Toby have expressed ! Into what indignation would not 
Burns have exploded ! What knowledge of themselves would 
not have been forced upon those same coxcombical and malig- 
nant angels by Fielding or Slwkspcare ! 

Walter Scott said, that the eyes of Burns were the finest 
he ever saw. I cannot say the same of Mr. Wordsworth's ; 
that is, not in the sense of the beautiful, or even of the pio- 

152 
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Post Ccenam. 

Quod corpora- nostra, Deus optime maxime, cibo potuque 
abund'e refecisti, agimus Tibi gratias, quantas possumus maxi- 
mas ; simul que precamur, ut animas nostras verbo et Spiritu 
deinde pascas ; ut omnia mala fugiamus ; ut quse sint Tibi pla- 
citura perfecte intelligamus, diligenter meditemur, et ad ea 
praestanda toto impetu feramur ; per Christum Dominum nos- 
trum. 

COKPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 

Before Dinner. 

JSTos miseri et egentes homines, pro hoc cibo quern ad corporis 
nostri alimonium sanctificatum es largitus ut eo recte utamur, 
Tibi, Deus omnipotens, Pater coelestis, reverenter gratias agimus, 
simul obsecrantes ut cibum angelorum, panem verum ccelestera, 
Dei Yerbum seternum Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum nobis 
impertiare, ut Eo mens nostra pascatur, et per carnem et san- 
guinem Ejus alamur, foveamur, et corroboremur. 

After Dinner. 

Infunde, quasumus, Domine Deus, gratiam Tuam in mentes 
nostras ; ut hisce donis Tuis, datis a Ricardo Fox Fundatore 
nostro, casterisque Benefactoribus nostris, recte in Tuam gloriam 
utentes, una cum fidelibus defunctis in vitam coelestem resur- 
gamus, per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. 

Deus pro inmiita Sua dementia, ecclesisB Suas concordiam et 
unitatem concedat, Regem nostrum conservet, pacem regno nni- 
verso populoque Christiano largiatur, per Jesum Christum Domi- 
num nostrum. 



CHRIST CHURCH. 
Ante Cibum. 

Nos miseri homines et egeni, pro cibis quos nobis ad corporis 
subsidium benigne es largitus, Tibi Deus omnipotens, Pater co> 
lestis, gratias reverenter agimus ; simul obsecrantes, ut iis so- 
brie, modeste atque grate utamur. Insuper petimus, ut cibum 
angelorum, verum panem ccelestera, Verbum Dei reternum, 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, nobis impertiaris ; utque 
Illo mens nostra pascatur, et per carnem et sanguinem Ejus 
foreamur, alamur, et corroboremur. Amen. 
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Hampstead, for the benefit of the air, and of my old field 
walks; and there I finished the Story of Rimini, which was 
forthwith published. I have spoken of a masque on the 
downfall of Napoleon, called the Descent of Liberty, which I 
wrote while in prison. Liberty descends in it from heaven, 
to free the earth from the burden of an evil magician. It 
was a compliment to the Allies, which they deserved well 
enough, inasmuch as it was a failure ; otherwise they did not 
deserve it all; for it was founded on a belief in promises 
which they never kept. There was a vein of something true 
in the Descent of Liberty, particularly in passages where the 
domestic affections were touched upon; but the poetry was 
too much on the surface. Fancy (encouraged by the allego- 
rical nature of the masque) played her part too entirely in it 
at the expense of imagination. I had not yet got rid of 
the self-sufficiency caused by my editorial position, or by the 
credit, better deserved, which political courage had obtained 
for me. I had yet to learn in what the subtler spirit of poetry 
consisted. 

Nor had I discovered it when I wrote the Story of Rimini. 
It was written in what, perhaps, at my time of life, and after 
the degree of poetical reputation which had been conceded 
me, I may be allowed, after the fashion of painters, to call my 
" first manner ; " not the worst manner conceivable, though 
far from the best; as far from it (or at whatever greater dis- 
tance modesty may require it to be put) as Dryden's Flower 
and the Leaf, from the story in Chaucer which Dryden 
imitated. I must take leave, however, to regard it as a true 
picture, painted after a certain mode ; and I can never forget 
the comfort I enjoyed in painting it, though I think I have 
since executed some things with a more inward perception of 
poetical requirement. 

This poem, the greater part of which was written in prison, 
had been commenced a year or two before, while I was visit- 
aig the sea-coast at Hastings, with my wife and oar first 
child. I was very happy; and looking among my books for 
some melancholy theme of verse, by which I could steady my 
felicity, I unfortunately chose the subject of Dante's famous 
episode. I did not consider, indeed at the time was not criti- 
cally aware, that to enlarge upon a subject which had been 
treated with exquisite sufficiency, and to his immortal renown, 
by a great master, was not Iikt4y, by any merit of detail, to 
save a tyro in the^irt from the chajge of presumption, espe- 
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utentes, una cum illis ad resurrectionis gloriam immortalem per- 
ducamur, per Jesum Christum Domimim nostrum. Amen. 



ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 

Before Meat. 

Benedic, Domine, nos, et hesc Tua dona qtua do Tua largitate 
sumpturi sumus. 

Pater noster qui es in coelis, sanctificetur nomen Tuum ; ad- 
veniat regnum Tuum, fiat voluntas Tua, sicut in ccelo, sic etiam 
in terra ; panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie, et remitte 
nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos remittiraus debitoribus nos- 
tris ; et ne nos inducas in tentationem, sed libera nos a malo ; 
quia Tuum est regnum, potentia, et gloria, in ssecula sseculorum. 
Amen* 

After Meat. 

Agimus Tibi gratias, omnipotens et sempiterne Deus, pro his 
et universis beneficiis : dignare, Domine, misereri nostrum, et 
manere semper nobiscum, ut auxilio Spiritus Sancti, mandatis 
Tuis sedulo obsequamur, per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. 
Amen. 

Agimus tibi gratias, omnipotens et sempiterne Deus, pro 
THOMA WHITE, milite, et Fundatore nostro defuncto, ac AVICIA 
et JOANNA uxoribus ejus, quorum beneficiis hie ad pietatem et 
ad studia literarum alimur, rogantes, ut nos, his donis ad Tuam 
gloriam recte utentes, una cum illis ad resurrectionis gloriam 
immortalem perducamur, per Christum Dominum nostrum. 
Amen. 

Benedicamus Domino. 



JESUS COLLEGE. 

Precatio ante cibum sumendum. 

Nos miseri et egentes homines pro cibo, quern ad alimoniam 
corporis sanctificatum nobis es largitus, ut eo utamur grati Tibi 
Deus omnipotens, Pater calestis, gratias reverenter agimus; 
simul obsecrantes ut cibum angelorum, verum panem cselestem, 
Verbum Dei seternura, Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum nobis 
impertiaris ; ut Illo mens nostra pascatur et per carnem et sau- 
guinem Ejus foveamur, alamur et corroboremur. Amen. 
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tkuz reconciled as well as I could the friends of the first form 
of the poem and those of the new. 

T need hardly advert, at the present time of day, to the 
objections which were made to this production when it first 
appeared, by the wrath of the Tory critics. In fact, it would 
have met with no such hostility, or indeed any hostility at all, 
if politics had not judged it. Critics might have differed 
about it, of course, and reasonably have found fault ; but had 
it emanated from, the circles, or been written by any person 
not obnoxious to political objection, I believe there is nobody 
at this time of day, who will not allow, that the criticism in 
all quarters would have been very good-natured, and willing 
to hail whatever merit it possessed. I may, therefore, be 
warranted in having spoken of it without any greater allusion 
to quarrels which have long been over, and to which I have 
confessed that I gave the first cause of provocation. 

The Story of fiimini had not long appeared when I received 
a copy of it, which looked like witchcraft. It was the iden- 
tical poem, in type and appearance, bound in calf, and sent 
me without any explanation ; but it was a little smaller. I 
turned it over a dozen times, wondering what it could be, and 
how it could have originated. The simple solution of the 
puzzle I did not consider, till I had summoned other persons 
to partake my astonishment. At length we consulted the 
title-page, and there saw the names of " Wells and Lilly, 
Boston; and M. Carey, Philadelphia." I thought how the 
sight would have pleased my father and mother. 

I now returned the visits which Lord Byron had made me 
in prison. His wife's separation from him had just taken 
place, and he had become ill himself; his face was jaundiced 
with bile ; he felt the attacks of the public severely ; and, to 
crown all, he had an execution in his house. I was struck 
with the real trouble he manifested, compared with what the 
public thought of it. The adherence of his old friends was 
also touching. I saw Mr. Ilobhouse, now Lord Broughton, 
and Mr. Scrope Davies (college friends of his) almost every 
time I called. Mr. Rogers was regular in his daily visits ; 
and Lord Holland, he told me, was very kind. 

Lord Byron, at this juncture, took the blame of the quarrel 
upon himself. He even enlisted the self-love of his new 
visitor so iar on the lady's side, as to tell him u that she liked 
my poem, and had compared his temper to that of Giovanni, 
the heroine's consort." lie also showed me a letter which hi JG 
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WOKCESTEB COLLEGE. 

Ante Cibum. 

Nos miseri homines et egeni^ pro cibis quos nobis ad corporis 
subsidium benigne es largitus, Tibi Deus omnipotens, Pater 
caslestis, gratias reverenter agimus; simul obsecrantes, ut iis 
sobrie, modeste^ atque grate utamur. Insuper petimus,, ut 
cibum angelorum, verum panem cselestem, Verbum Dei oeter- 
num, Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, nobis impertiaris: 
utque Illo mens nostra pascatur, et per carnem et sanguinem 
Ejus foveamur, alamur, et corroboremur. Amen. 

Post Cibum, 

Omnipotens et misericors Deus, qui donis Tuis nos exsatiasti, 
eifice ut quicquid per nos fieri aut prjetermitti velis, diligenter 
observemus, mandata Tua universa prompto atque fideli obse- 
quio obeuntes, per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen. 

Antiph. Domine, salvam fac Eeginam. 

Jtesp. Et exaudi nos quando invocamus Te. 

Agimus Tibi gratias, omnipotens et sempiterne Deus, pro 
THOMA COOKEBIO, baronetto, Fundatore nostro, cujus beneficio 
hie ad pietatem, studiumque literarum alimur: simul rogan tea 
ut, his donis ad Tuam gloriam recte utentes, una cum eo ad 
xesurreetionis gloriam immortalem perducamur, per Jesum 
Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen. 

No, VL See vol. i. p. 259. 

[From the original in the author's own hand, Cowley's Poems; 
fnT,n TA IGRK u^i Q. 2. 21. Art.] 

liana, ex dono Viriet Poete optimi, 

^ aufhoris ; qui pro singulari sua 

fusasque lenevolentia> Oden MS. inse- 

^*o,* c ,, j. tituurifceliciter imitatricem composuit, et manu 

propna exaratam apposuit VI. Calend. Jul 



1 This inscription written by bishop Barlow. 
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had brought a manuscript poein which proved by no means 
Buited to the publishing house in St. Paul's Churchyard. But 
Mr. Hunter sent the young reformer to seek the counsel of 
Leigh Hunt] He was then a youth, not come to his full 
growth ; very gentlemanly, earnestly gazing at every object 
that interested him, and quoting the Greek dramatists. Not 
long afterwards he married his first wife ; and he subsequently 
wrote to me while I was in prison, as I have before mentioned. 
I renewed the correspondence a year or two afterwards, dur- 
ing which period one of the earliest as well as most beautiful 
of his lyric poems, the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, had ap- 
peared in the Examiner. Meantime, he and his wife had 
parted ; and now he re-appeared before me at Hampstead, in 
consequence of the calamity which I am about to mention. 

But this circumstance it will be proper to introduce with 
some remarks, and a little previous biography. 

It is hardly necessary to inform the reader at this present 
day, that Percy Bysshe Shelley was the eldest son of Sir 
Timothy Shelley, Bart., of Castle-Goring, in Sussex. He was 
born at Field Place, in that county, the 4th of August, 1792. 

It is difficult, under any circumstances, to speak with pro- 
per delicacy of the living connections of the dead ; but it is 
no violation of decorum to observe, that the family con- 
nections of Mr. Shelley belonged to a small party in the House 
of Commons, itself belonging to another party. They were 
Whig Aristocrats, voting in the interest of the Duke of Nor- 
folk. To a man of genius, endowed with a metaphysical 
acuteness to discern truth and falsehood, and a strong sensi- 
bility to give way to his sense of it, such an origin, however 
respectable in the ordinary point of view, was not the very 
luckiest that could have happened for the purpose of keeping 
him within ordinary bounds. With what feelings is Truth to 
open its eyes upon this world among the most respectable of 
our mere party gentry ? Among licensed contradictions of 
all sorts? among the Christian doctrines and the worldly 
practices ? Among fox-hunters and their chaplains ? among 
beneficed loungers, rakish old gentlemen, and more startling 
young ones, who are old in the folly of knowingness $ people 
not indeed bad in themselves ; not so bad as their wholesale 
and unthinking decriers, much less their hypocritical decriers ; 
many excellent by nature, but spoilt by those professed de- 
mands of what is right and noble, and those inculcations, at 
the same time, of what is false and wrong, which have been 
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so admirably exposed by a late philosopher (Bentham), and 
which he has fortunately helped some of our best living 
statesmen to leave out of the catalogue of their ambitions. 

Shelley began to think at a very early age, and to think, 
too, of these anomalies. Pie saw that at every step in life 
some compromise was expected between a truth which he was 
told not to violate, and a colouring and doiible-meaning of it 
which forced him upon the violation. 

With this jumble, then, of truth and falsehood in his head, 
and a genius born to detect it, Shelley was sent to Eton, and 
afterwards to the University of Oxford, At Eton a Reviewer 
recollected him setting trees on fire with a burning-glass ; a 
proceeding which the critic set down to his natural taste for 
destruction. Perhaps the same Reviewer (if we are not mis- 
taken as to the person) would now, by the help of his own 
riper faculties, attribute it to the natural curiosity of genius. 
At the same school, the young reformer rose up in opposition 
to the system of fagging. Against this custom he formed a 
conspiracy; and for a time he made it pause, at least as far a, 
his own person was concerned. His feelings at this period ol 
his life are touchingly and powerfully described in the dedi- 
cation of the Revolt of Islam : 

" Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when first 
The clouds which wrap this world from youth did pass. 

I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit's sleep: a fresh May day it was, 
"When I walk'd forth upon the glittering grass, 

And wept, I know not why, until there rose, 
From the near schoolroom, voices that, alas! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

" And then I clasp'd my hands, and look'd around, 

But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which pour'd their warm drops on the sunny ground; 

So u ithout shame I spake: ' I will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power; for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 
Without reproach or check.' I then controlled 
My tears; my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold. 

" And from that hour did I, with earnest thought, 
Heap knowledge from iorbidden mines of lore; 

Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 
I cared to learn; but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 

It might walk forth to war among mankind." 
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Shelley, I believe, was taken from Eton before the regular 
period for leaving school. His unconventional spirit pene- 
trating, sincere, and demanding the reason and justice of 
things was found to be inconvenient. At Oxford it was 
worse. Logic was there put into his hands ; and he used it 
in the most uncompromising manner. The more important 
the proposition, the more he thought himself bound to inves- 
tigate it : the greater the demand upon his assent, the less, 
upon their own principle of reasoning, he thought himself 
bound to grant it : for the university, by its ordinances, in- 
vited scholars to ask questions which they found themselves 
unable to answer. Shelley did so ; and the answer was ex- 
pulsion. It is' true, the question he asked was a very hard 
one. It was upon the existence of God. But could neither 
Faith, Hope, nor Charity find a better answer than that ? and 
in the teeth, too, of their own challenge to inquiry V Could 
not some gentle and loving nature have been found to speak 
to him in private, and beg him at least to consider and pause 
over the question, for reasons which might have had their 
corresponding effect ? The Church of England has been a 
blessing to mankind, inasmuch as it has discountenanced the 
worst superstitions, and given sense and improvement leave to 
grow ; but if it cannot learn still further to sacrifice letter to 
spirit, and see the danger of closing its lips on the greatest 
occasions and then proceeding to open them on the smallest, 
and dispute with its very self on points the most " frivolous 
and vexatious," it will do itself an injury it little dreams of 
with the new and constantly growing intelligence of the 
masses ; who are looking forward to the noblest version of 
Christianity, while their teachers are thus fighting about the 
meanest. 

Conceive a young man of Mr. Shelley's character, with no 
better experience of the kindness and sincerity of those whom 
he had perplexed, thus thrown forth into society, to form his 
own judgments, and pursue his own career. It was Emilias 
out in the World, but lormed by his own tutorship. There is 
a novel, under that title, written by the German La Fontaine, 
which has often reminded me of him. The hero of another, 
by the same author, called the Reprobate, still more resembles 
him. His way of proceeding was entirely after the fashion of 
those guileless, but vehement hearts, which not being well 
replied to by their teachers, and finding them hostile to in- 
quiry, add to a natural love of tiuth all the passionate aulour 
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A Chain w cl1 will more pleasant seem to mee, 

Then all my own Pindarique Libertie. 

Will yee to" bind mee with theise mighty names submit 

Like an Apocrypha w th Holy Writ? 
What ever happy Book is chained here, 
!NToe other place or people needs to fear, 
His Chaine's a Pasport to goe everywhere. ' 

4. 

As when a seat in Heaven 
Is to an vnmalitious Sinner given, 

Who casting round his wondring Eye 
Does none but Patriarchs and Apostles there espie, 

Martyrs who did their Lives bestow, 

And Saints who Martyrs lived below, 
W 1 * trembling and amazement hee begins 
To recollect his frailties past and sins, 

Hee doubts almost his Station there, 
His Soule says to it selfe, How came I here? 

It fares noe otherwise w tt mee 
When 1 myselfe w^ conscious wonder see 
Amidst this Purified Elected Companie, 

W tt hardship they and pain, 

Bid to this happines attain. 
Noe labours I or merits can pretend ; 
I think, Predestination onely was my Freind, 

5. 

Ah y* my Author had bin tyed, like Mee, 
To such a Place and such a Companie, 
"* ' ' " " " untries, severall Men, 

v ch y e Muses hate! 
improue'd y* small Estate 
did to him give; 
laps have thriven then, 

**. . , ^w. *^^ t his Child, somewhat to Live, 
T' had happier bin for Him, as well as Mee 

For when all, alas, is donne, 
Wee Books, I mean, you Books will prove to bee 
The best and noblest" Conversation. 

For though some Errors will get in, 
Like Tinctures of Original Sin, 
Yet sure wee from our Father's Wit 
Draw all y e Strength and Spirits of it, 
Leaving y c grosser parts for Conversation, 
As the best Blood of Man's eraploy'd on Generation. 
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children. To tliis measure his enemies would hardly have 
demurred ; especially as the marriage was disapproved by the 
husband's family, and the lady was of inferior rank. It might 
have been regarded even as something like making amends. 
But to one thing they would strongly have objected. He pro- 
ceeded, in the spirit of Milton's doctrines, to pay his court to 
another lady. I wish I could pursue the story in the same 
tone ; but now came the greatest pang of his life. He was 
residing at Bath, when news came to him that his wife had 
destroyed herself. It was a heavy blow to him, and he never 
forgot it. For a time it tore his being to pieces ; nor is there 
a doubt that, however deeply he was accustomed to reason on 
the nature and causes of evil, and on the steps necessary to be 
taken for opposing it, he was not without remorse for having 
no better exercised his judgment with regard to the degree of 
intellect he had allied himself with, and for having given rise 
to a premature independence of conduct in one unequal to the 
task. The lady was greatly to be pitied ; so was the survivor. 
Let the collegiate refusers of argument, and the conventional 
sowers of their wild oats, with myriads of unhappy women 
behind them, rise up in judgment against him ! Honester men 
will not be hindered from doing justice to sincerity wherever 
they find it ; nor be induced to blast the memory of a man of 
genius and benevolence, for one painful passage in his life, 
which he might have avoided had he been no better than his 
calumniators. 

On the death of his unfortunate lady, Shelley married the 
daughter of Mr. Godwin, and resided at Great Marlow, in 
Buckinghamshire, where my family and myself paid him a 
visit, and where he was a blessing to the poor. His charity, 
though liberal, was not weak. He inquired personally into 
the circumstances of his petitioners, visited the sick in their 
beds (for he had gone the round of the hospitals on purpose 
to be able to practise on occasion), and kept a regular list of 
industrious poor, whom he assisted with small sums to make 
up their accounts. 

Here he wrote the Revolt of Islam and A Proposal for 
putting Reform to the Vote through the Country. He offered 
to give a tenth part of his income for a year towards the 
advancement of the project. He used to sit in a study adorned 
with casts, as large as life, of the Vatican Apollo and the celes- 
tial Venus. Betweenwhiles he would walk in the garden, or 
take strolls about the country, or a sail in a boat, a diversion 
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they may not be exposed, but either destroyed, (as they deserve,) 
or else (when you have done with them) lodged in the hands of 
some person who may be trusted with the greatest secret. I do 
not -doubt but you will act cautiously in this affair, which I leave 
intirely to your own prudence and discretion. Great care ought 
also to be observed in not letting Mr. Barnes's other papers fall 
into any hands but where they will certainly be imployed most 
to his honour and credit. I again return my thanks for all your 
favours, and if ever I come to Cambridge, or into any parts of 
-that country, you may be sure I will pay my acknowledgments 
in person. In the mean time I am, 

with the utmost esteem, 
honour'd madam, 

your ever oblig'd humble servt. 
'Oxon. Aug. 14, 1712. THO. HEARKE. 

As for the present, I suppose Dr. Hudson (who it may be 
had forgot to tell me of it in Mr. Barnes's lifetime) will pay it 
when he receives your orders. I desire very much to know Mr. 
Barnes's age, and when, and where he was buried. 

No. VIII. See vol. i. p. 291. 
List of Books by R. B. 

The following catalogue will afford some notion of the sort of 
cheap literature sought by, and given to, the English public at 
the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century. When I originally proposed to give this list, Lowndes's 
very useful "Bibliographical Dictionary" had not appeared, or 

T .1....U i ''^-'d at' making such an attempt. Still it is 

: found correct. Most of those volumes 
have been personally inspected ; all rest 
, at the time, I had no reason to call in 

Although I have originally termed them "twelve-penny" 
compilations, I find by the advertisements that some were 'in 
the first instance published as high as 3s. 6d. 

1. England's Monarchs. 1685, 1691, 1094, 1702. 

2. History of the House of Orange, 1603. 

3. History of the two late kings, Charles 2 and James 2. 1 603. 

4. History of Oliver Cromwell. 1692, 1698, 1706, 1715, 
1728. 

5. Wars in England, Scotland and Ireland. 1681, 1683, 
1684 5th edit, very much enlarged. 1706, 1737. 
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he never afterwards dared to trust himself with mentioning 
their names in my hearing, though I had stood at his side 
throughout the business ; probably for that reason.* Shelley's 
manner of life suffered greatly in its repute from this circum- 
stance. He was said to be keeping a, seraglio at Marlow ; and 
his friends partook of the scandal. This keeper of a seraglio, 
who, in fact, was extremely difficult to be pleased in such 
matters, and who had no idea of love unconnected with senti- 
ment, passed his days like a hermit. He rose early in the 
morning, walked and read before breakfast, took that meal 
spai ingly, wrote and studied the greater part of the morning, 
walked and read again, dined on vegetables (for he took neither 
meat nor wine), conversed with his friends (to whom his house 
was ever open), again walked out, and usually finished with 
reading to his wife till ten o'clock, when he went to bed. This 
was his daily existence. His book was generally Plato, or 
Homer, or one of the Greek tragedians, or the Bible, in which 
last he took a great, though peculiar, and often admiring in- 
terest. One of his favourite parts was the book of Job. The 
writings attributed to Solomon he thought too Epicurean, in 
the modern sense of the word ; and in his notions of St. Paul 
he agi eed with the writer of the work entitled, Not Paul hit 
Jesus. For his Christianity, in the proper sense of the word, 
he went to the Epistle of St. James, and to the Sermon on the 
Mount by Christ himself, for whose "beneficent intentions he 
entertained the greatest reverence. There was nothing which 
embittered his enemies against him more than the know- 
ledge of this fact. His want of faith, indeed, in the letter, 
and his exceeding faith in the spirit, of Christianity, formed 
a comment, the one on the other, very formidable to those 
who chose to forget what Scripture itself observes on that 
point. I 

As an instance of Shelley's extraordinary generosity, a 

* The boy is since dead; and Shelley's son by his second wife, the 
daughter of Godwin, has succeeded to the baronetcy. It seldom falls 
to the lot of a son to have illustrious descent so heaped upon him; 
his mother a women of talents; his f.ither a man of genius; has 
grandfather, Godwin, a writer secure of immortality; his grand- 
mother, Godwin's wife, the celebrated Mary Wollstonecraft, and on 
the side of his father's ancestors lie partakes of the blood of the 
intellectual as well as patrician family of the Sackvilles. But, what 
is best of all, his own intelligent and liberal nature makes him worthy 
of all this lustre. 

f " For the letter kiileth, but the spirit giveth life." 
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<*' H. Rhodes, next door to the Swan Tavern near Bride I^ane i 
in Fleet-street, was a rival of Crouch's. I have seen some of niV 
little books greatly resembling R. B M particularly the History of 
Monasticall Conventions and Military Institutions. 1 686. 

1 The same I think with No. 26. 

2 I cannot fancy this one of Grouch's ompilations. 

3 Adv. in 1683 and 1686 with twelve curious pictures. Not 
BT R. B. I have seen an edit Lond. for Nat. Crouch, 1685. 
The address to the reader is signed S. C. It is much on a par 
with Burton's books, but in some respects more curious, for there 
are portraits of prince Henry and lord Harrington, and a very 
fair abridged account of their lives, and those of Elizabeth, 
Edward the Vlth, and lady Jane Grey. . 
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the commencement of which the king, in the indulgence of 
his misery, exclaims 

" For Heaven's sake! let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings.** 

Shelley, who had been moved into the ebullition by some- 
thing objectionable which he thought he saw in the face of 
our companion, startled her into a look of the most ludicrous 
astonishment, by suddenly calling this passage to mind, and, 
in his enthusiastic tone of voice, addressing me by name with 
the first two lines. " Hunt !" he exclaimed, 

'Tor Heaven's sake! let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings." 

The old lady looked on the coach-floor, as if expecting to see 
us take our seats accordingly. 

But here follows a graver and more characteristic anecdote. 
Shelley was not only anxious for the good of mankind in 
general. We have seen what he proposed on the subject of 
Keform in Parliament, and he was always very desirous of the 
national welfare. It was a moot point when he entered your 
room, whether he would begin with some half-pleasant, half- 
pensive joke, or quote something Greek, or ask some question 
about public affairs. He once came upon me at Hampstead, 
when I had not seen him for some time ; and after grasping 
my hands with both his, in his usual fervent manner, he sat 
down, and looked at me very earnestly, with a deep, though 
not melancholy, interest in his face. We were sitting with 
our knees to the fire, to which we had been getting nearer and 
nearer, in the comfort of finding ourselves together. The 
pleasure of seeing him was my only feeling at the moment ; 
and the air of domesticity about us was so complete, that I 
thoTight he wa$ going to speak of some family matter, either 
his or my own, when he asked me, at the close of an intensity 
of pause, what was " the amount of the national debt." 

I used to rally him on the apparent inconsequential! ty of his 
manner upon those occasions, and he was always ready to carry 
on the jest, because he said that my laughter did not hinder 
my being in earnest. 

But here follows a crowning anecdote, with which I shall 
close my recollections of him at this period. We shall meet 
him again in Italy, and there, alas ! I shall have to relate 
events graver still. 

J wa.s returning home one night to Hampstead after the 

Ifi 
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The first, Ante ooitum nemo which takes up the whole first 
half part of the infelicity of Agenors Progenie. . The latter part, 
Nihil est toto quod perstet in orle. Where the mutations and 
vicissitude of things are summarily enumerate. 

I have* lately read JBalzac, where I have been set upon the rack 
and torture, expecting some high conceit, and never more de- 
lighted, then when I most failed, admiring with others what I 
least understood. His letters to the cardmall and bishop seems 
to be a piece of Davids Psalmes conferd upon man for the most 
excellent piece ; to be a courtier, is to be something prophane. 
His love letters to plorinda sound as if they were translated out 
of some old ballads, only leaving out the counterpit play, the 
ging of rime. I do passionately disaffect that trite obsolete 
valedure ; your most humble, your tres humble and affectionate 
servant, it seems like the overworne statute lace of your grootne 
or footman, and best befits them. In all his letters like Lipsius, 
or sir Henry Wotton, ever grumbling and complaining of his 
invalitude. 

I have read over Heywoods Commentaries upon Merlins, or 
rather his own prophesies, until Hen. 2. dayes, speaking of 
Rosamond ; so far good and true out of the copies of JefFery of 
Monmouth and Alamis de Insulis expositions ; all the following 
is false and faigned, yet a good poet, but no prophet. And 
whatsoever is cited by our late prognosticks as pretended from 
Merlin, is forged and supposititious, making new prophesies to 
fancie their desires, or sound to the present times and histories. 

I, wearied with reading books, began to study men. I made 
a survay of all the gentlemens houses, and without a pack of 
cards last Christmas plaid alone. I see one a general good 
housekeeper for a very age, he keeps hospitality, paves his ser- 
vants wages quarterly : But what's the catastrophe? He dies, 
his servants have spent their wages for their masters honour, and 
their own reputation; when they be dissolved, an habitual idle- 
ness brings povertie, miserie. An other runns in debt unto his 
servants; but at the close weakens, almost ruines his own estate ; 
here are objects of piety ; pitie I can not, I am not yet so weak.. 
An other out of an ample soul, and unbounded liberal disposition, 
flies into high exorbitances, vast expenses, but fore-seeing the 
fntnro iWAnTror,;^^ breaks off suddenly ; and this is least to be 
iall only find some pantomines and parasites 
. , ^ oaort time all redintegrated. 

And who gets the advantage? the country fanner will toll 
you, these great house-keepers bring all the beggars in a region 
to his parts, and never a one of these beggars, but expect from 
us some almes, with continual clamours at our doores. Your 
private gentleman finds the price of provision raised to a. third 
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spirits and the patience of the poor and "wretched ; and if ever 
a convulsion comes in this country (which is very probable), 
recollect what I tell you : you will have your house, that 
you refuse to put the miserable woman into, burnt over your 
head." " God bless me, sir! Dear me, sir!" exclaimed the 
poor, frightened man, and fluttered into his mansion. The 
woman was then brought to our house, which was at some 
distance, and down a bleak path (it was in the Yale of Health); 
and Shelley and her son were obliged to hold her till the 
doctor could arrive. It appeared that she had been attending 
this son in London, on a criminal charge made against him, 
the agitation of which had thrown her into the fits on her 
return. The doctor said that she would have perished, had 
she lain there a short time longer. The nest day my friend 
sent mother and son comfortably home to Hendon, where they 
were known, and whence they returned him thanks full cf 
gratitude. 

CHAPTEB XVI. 

KEATS, LAMB, AND COLERIDGE. 

AND now to speak of Keats, who was introduced to me by his 
schoolmaster's son, Charles Cowden Clarke, a man of a most 
genial nature and corresponding poetical taste, admirably well 
qualified to nourish the genius of his pupil. 

I had not known the young poet long, when Shelley and 
he became acquainted under my roof. Keats did not take 
to Shelley as kindly as Shelley did to him. Shelley's only 
thoughts of his new acquaintance were such as regarded his 
bad health, with which he sympathized, and his poetry, of 
which he has left such a monument of his admiration in 
Adonais. Keats, being a little too sensitive on the score of 
his origin, felt inclined to see in every man of birth a sort of 
natural enemy. Their styles in writing also were very differ- 
ent ; and Keats, notwithstanding his unbounded sympathies 
with ordinary flesh and blood, and even the transcendental 
cosinopolitics of Hyperion, was so far inferior in universality 
to his great acquaintance, that he could not accompany him in 
his daedal rounds with nature, and his Archimedean endea- 
vours to move the globe with his own hands. I am bound to 
state thus much; because, hopeless of recovering his health, 
under circumstances that made the feeling extremely bitter, 
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integrity and purity of the ancient fathers, but that reading of 

them does conduce to knowledge and holiness; only I averr that 

in our quarrels in religion they were neither sticklers or seconds. 

Sir, a little slumber beginneth to seise upon me, and so I 

take leave until I awake 

your most observant. 

P. K. 

.2. 

History the reading of the Jews and Romans is superlative 
for admiration : and what is to be wondred at in all these except 
two, one David, and one Augustus? The country of Judea a 
small canton, some threescore miles over, and sixscore long, an 
other Yorkeshire. And for their kings they walked all in the 
sins of their fathers, and he did evil in the sight of the Lord, 
walking in the way of his father: and I know not how many 
times repeated in walking in the way of Jeroboam : for he 
walked all the waies of Jeroboam. The reading of these kings 
breeds danger ; for they are for the most part writ historically, 
not exemplarily for imitation. I writ not this to derogate from 
the power and glory of our Saviour ; for the first page of St. 
Matthews gospel is sufficient for me to give belief to his descent 
from David, and to believe the ten ancestors of Joseph supplied 
by St. Matthew, rather then if I had them from the Old Testa- 
ment : or rather upon even terms Saint Luke that hath nothing 
from the Old Testament untill he come to Nathan the sonne of 
David, except Salathiel and Zorobabel. From the cratch to the 
crosse all our Saviours proceedings argued his humility; and 
therefore no marvell if he was born in so base degenerous a 
nation. 

For the Romans ! what people more base, more subdued and 
enslaved ! The first ten or twelve empcrours slain by one an- 
other. The other following all strangers; so that they have 
been subject, I say subdued, by all the barbarous nations of the 
world, Trajan a Spaniard, Antome Pius a Franck, Perthmx of 
base ignoble progenie, Severus an AftYiean, that grout enemy 
and emulous compeer to the Roman empire; Hcho^abalus an 
Assyrian, JEmilian a Mauritane, Probus a Dalmatian, Alaiicus 
*v,s rwi, c,ovnri T>^ mQm And at present they will rathor suffer 
paniard, the French, then a native Italian 

UCL ua examine the authours ; Livie with Ilolinsliod and 
Stow I compare : Livie fild up with the names of consuls and 
officers; and the other with lord maiors feasts and shcrifl's of 
London. Let Lipsius summe up his syllable, and tcl vou of hw 
Polybius, Herodotus, Xenophon, his inabtcr Tacitus, ami others, 
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sufficient. I may have too much contented myself with 
panegyrizing his genius, and thinking the objections to it of 
no ultimate importance. Had he given me a hint to another 
effect, I should have acted upon it. But in truth, as I have 
before intimated, I did not see a twentieth part of \vhat was 
said against us ; nor had I the slightest notion, at that period t 
that he took criticism so much to heart. I was in the habit 4 
though a public man, of living in a world of abstractions of 
my own ; and I regarded him as of a nature still more ab- 
stracted, and sure of renown. Though I was a politician (so 
to speak), I had scarcely a political work in my library. 
Spensers and Arabian Tales filled up the shelves; and Spenser 
himself was not remoter, in my eyes, from all the common- 
places of life, than my new friend. Our whole talk was made 
up of idealisms. In the streets we were in the thick of the 
old woods. I little suspected, as I did afterwards, that the 
hunters had struck him ; and never at any time did I suspect 
that he could have imagined it desired by his friends. Let 
me quit the subject of so afflicting a delusion. 

]n everything but this reserve, which was to a certain ex- 
tent encouraged by my own incuriousness (for I have no 
reserve myself with those whom I love) in every other 
respect but this, Keats and I might have been taken for friends 
of the old stamp, between whom there was no such thing even 
as obligation, except the pleasure of it. I could not love him 
as deeply as I did Shelley. That was impossible. But my 
affection was only second to the one which I entertained for 
that heart of hearts. Keats, like Shelley himself, enjoyed the 
usual privilege of greatness with all whom he knew, render- 
ing it delightful to be obliged by him, and an equal, but not 
greater, delight to oblige. It was a pleasure to his friends to 
luive him in their houses, and he did not grudge it. When 
Endymion was published, he was living at Hampstead with 
his friend, Charles Armitage Brown, who attended him most 
affectionately through a severe illness, and with whom, to 
their great mutual enjoyment, he had taken a journey into 
Scotland. The lakes and mountains of the north delighte 1 
him exceedingly. He beheld them with an epic eye. After- 
wards, he went into the south, and luxuriated in the Isle of 
Wight. On Brown's leaving home a second time, to visit the 
same quarter, Keats, who was too ill to accompany him, came 
to reside with me, when his last and best volume of poems 
appeared, containing Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Aynes, 
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John Beaumont the father, Mr. Camden and Mr. Selden will 
take place. 

The contents a genealogy to the protoplast Adam, continued 
without any intermission, for the most part above twenty lines, 
at the least with seven or six, digested chronologically by cen- 
turies, to decline deceit with the generation and lives "of all the 
emperors, kings and princes of the universal world, inoculated 
into my greater stemm, provided, if any history have made men- 
tion of them. This I have writ in Latine called JEugenia. But 

miserable catastrophe I all this was written for the honour of 
the late king Charles: and since he hath lost his life and king- 
domes, 1 must lose my labours. And my deare child (for so I 
call it) begot in the vigour of my virility, which 1 ever hoped 
should have been transammated into an amaranthus, shall now 

1 fear be metamorphosed to the fading flowre cald Jilius ante 
patrem. 

Adieu history. 

.3. 

Languages English I speak, Latine I write. In the Hebrew 
and Greek, I can beat out a theme and a root ; Spanish and 
Italian I understand; and what must I doe with these lan- 
guages? for the former, if I were a publique professor with an 
annual and life terminal pension, I could chop and change many 
readings, and perhaps add amongst a thousand some new cri- 
ticisme. For the latter provincial languages! will you have me 
a translator? a thing less then my &elfe, and an ingenuous 
English soul to be a sectarie to any forraigne nation ; ami pri- 
vately to make use, and assume as' mine own invention any of 
their writings. I scorn to be a Mango or a Plaghme. "The 
Trench language I am wilfully ignorant of, my reason re.servod. 
Take this excursion, the Latine within it .self is a verv empty 
and hungry language, borrowes all his wonta both of arts and 
offices from the Greek. Great Tiberius might have savM it 
complement of asking leave when he named the words Mono- 
poly, and an Embleme: he might needs have long and tedious 
circumquaques to expresse them, which after so ninny yi-ois arc 
not yet invented. I! the Latines aie so ignoiunt, tiiat thev 
knew neither God, father nor mother : and ^o mi< mli/ed, that 
they knew not what a pair of gloves was until they h.id ilium 
from the Greeks. And what beggarly, rude bajbannis sirnatne.s 
they have for their gentry; Jtabius I'IHO, Scijno, Caligula, 
Asinius, Goodman Bean, and Pe;i*e, Mr Cudgell, <i,uTi'i sinall- 
breeks, Goodman Ass. And moicovcr take notice, it MMMIICS the 
Venetian was bound for the lepaymcnt to the GieeUe. F i the 
^rand-seignior, and the Greeks altogether UMJ in then teiins of 
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brother, when he ought to have been nursing himself in bed, 
gave it a blow which he felt for months. Despairing love 
(that is to say, despairing of living to enjoy it, for the love 
was returned) added its hourly torment; and, meanwhile, the 
hostile critics came up, and roused an indignation in him, both 
against them and himself, which on so many accounts he could 
ill afford to endure. 

When I was in Italy, Lord Byron showed me in manuscript 
the well-known passage in Don Juan, in which Keats's dt i ath 
is attributed to the Quarterly Review ; the couplet about the 
" fiery particle, 1 ' that was " snuffed out by an article." I told 
him the real state of the case, proving to him that the suppo- 
sition was a mistake, and therefore, if printed, would be a mis- 
representation. But a stroke of wit was not to be given up. 

At length Keats was persuaded by his friends to try the 
milder climate of Italy. He thought it better for others as 
well as himself, that he should go. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Severn, then a young artist of a promise equal to his 
subsequent repute, who possessed all that could recommend 
him for a companion old acquaintanceship, great animal 
spirits, active tenderness, and a mind capable of appreciating 
that of the poet. They went first to Naples, and afterwards 
to Rome; where, on the 23rd of February, 1821, our author 
died in the arms of his friend, completely worn out, and long- 
ing for the release. He suffered so much in his lingering, that 
he used to watch the countenance of the physician for the 
favourable and fatal sentence, and express his regret when he 
found it delayed. Yet no impatience escaped him. He was 
manly and gentle to the last, and grateful for all services. A 
little before he died, he said that he " felt the daisies growing 
over him." But he made a still more touching remark respect- 
ing his epitaph. " If any," he said, " were put over him, he 
wished it to consist of nothing but these words : i Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water : ' " so little did he think 
of the more than promise he had given; of the fine and 
Listing things he had added to the stock of poetry! The 
physicians expressed their astonishment that he had held out 
so long, the lungs turning oat, on inspection, to have been 
almost obliterated. They said he must have lived upon the 
mere strength of the spirit within him. He was interred in 
the English bury ing-ground at Rome, near the monument of 
Caius Cestius, where his great mourner, Shelley, was shortly 
to join him. 
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in all nations of the world inviolate, the same stamp, the same 
example conferd. 

The third universal is appetite ; every perfect and imperfect 
Jiving creature acquires sustenance to eate and drink. For exis- 
tential or sensual, I grant many, that there is a sun that shineth, 
that the fire heateth, &c., yet *a blind man and the paralytiek 
denies both. 

Some talk of the virtue of herbs, others of the influence and 
effect of stars, botanology and r.=*' ' ~y l )oth vaine, both false, 
because man is prone to* becon. ". *.- <* . to divine and work 
miracles, are these toyes or rather pretty conceits thrust upon 
us. The merchant to vend his drupes deviaeth large promises 
by wonders; and ahvayes observe, his last invented carries the 
greatest name for miracle. Your herbarist to beget a love to the 
knowledge of plants (which indeed is commendable in it se.lfe,) 
but -would perish, except upheld by the vain promises of cures. 
The event indeed, which is only accident or imagination, hath 
sometimes confirmed the cure. We might spare an abundance 
of Mr. Johnsons and Mr. Parkinsons individual and accidental 
additions which are only Ivsua luxitriantis naturce. 

Astronomy, a noble science of perpetual s, would be neglected. 
For I could know the day by the rWng and setting of the sun, 
and noon by the barne door or church wall sufficient for use. 
But hope of divination by astrology does perfect it to cverv de- 
gree and moment. I am not ignorant in the tryall of both, and 
therefore speake with more confidence. Pussion a mo! see 
where Mr. doctor comes pelting and chafing like bis apothecary? 
Good Mr. doctor a word, we know your trade well enough ; all 
is but fast and loose ; bole and jalap, or plantane and spurge will 
do all this. Or weele go a little farther unrt make your whole 
business addition and substraction,both which faHting and feast- 
ing will performs; fasting with a little barley-\\ater, and feast- 
ing with your aromatical spices, cinnamon, nutmegs and cloves, 
wassal powder, perhaps a little black amb.'ir, winch are your 
cbiefest ingredients for cordials. But now reverend sir, to you 
that understand without sarcasmes ; if you be master of methode, 
which requires long study, great judgement, a lew things will 
suffice ; neither need ye that empirical trash of numerous simples. 
But above all in all, avoid, nay abhor the judgement of tho 
stars; it is abominable false, scandalous 1o intamy; if you but 
once erect a figure for experience, you will hear that woid con- 
jurer, a fowle staine, that all the earth of Owburne will not 
scowre out. 

Now comes in the foure elements, fire, airo, eaitli, water, the 
principles of which man and all bodies arc compounded. Malum ! 
a pox on't there's no such thing. If indeed 1 neie to plant my 
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warm hand to his memory. Times arrive, tinder the hal- 
lowing influences of thought and trouble, when genius is as 
sure to acknowledge genius, as it is to feel its own wants, and 
to be willing to share its glory. A man's eyes, the manlier 
they are, perceive at last, that there is nothing nobler in them 
than their tears. 

It was during my intimacy with Keats that I published a 
hasty set of miscellaneous poems, under the title of Foliage, 
and wrote the set of essays that have since become popular 
under that of the Indicator. About this time also, I trans- 
lated the Aminta of Tasso, a poem (be it said with the leave 
of so great a name) hardly worth the trouble, though the 
prologue is a charming presentment of love in masquerade, 
and the Ode on the Golden Age, a sigh out of the honestest 
part of the heart of humanity. But I translated it to enable 
me to meet some demands, occasioned by the falling off in 
the receipts of the Examiner -, now declining under the twofold 
vicissitude of triumphant ascendancy in the Tories, and the 
desertion of reform by the Whigs. The Indicator assisted me 
still more, though it was but published in a corner, owing to 
my want of funds for advertising it, and my ignorance of the 
best mode of circulating such things an ignorance so pro- 
found, that I was not even aware of its very self; for I had 
never attended, not only to the business part of the Examiner, 
but to the simplest money matter that stared at me on the 
face of it. I could never tell anybody who asked me, w lirt * 
was the price of its stamp ! 

Do I boast of this ignorance ? Alas ! I have no su^n 
respect for the pedantry of absurdity as that. I blush for it; 
and I only record it out of a sheer painful movement of 
conscience, as a warning to those young authors who might 
be led to look upon such folly as a fine thing; which at all 
events is what I never thought it myself. I did not think 
about it at all, except to avoid the thought ; and I only wish 
that the strangest accidents of education, and the most incon- 
siderate habit of taking books for the only ends of life, had 
not conspired to make me so ridiculous. I am feeling the 
consequences at this moment, in pangs which I cannot explain, 
and which I may not live long enough, perhaps, to escape. 

Let me console myself a little by remembering how much 
Hazlitt and Lamb, and others, were pleased with the Indicator. 
I speak most of them, because they talked most to me about 
it. Hazlitt's favourite paper (for they liked it enough to have 
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can discribe his last nights dreame with all the scenes, varia- 
tions, motions, figures, colours, transactions, transcurMon.s: and 
him a true rational that can ex temports speak non -sense; no 
man can do either that is master of his common sense ; but it is 
another matter if any one will contradict me with his eyes thut, 
claws quod dldtur oculu innkdicere. 

But I shall have such a skull of sophistm pelting at me with 
their ats and ergos, Aristotle and Keekermau /"o c /V ru&uale, 
Good boyes be a little patient, I will rectilta your masters. Lo- 
gicon and logica are the derivatives of hyon; latins iiwruw as 
well as ratio, or number, so that you may define a man to be a 
living creature that can number, whereas no other ereutme can 
number except man. But rather homo cut animal <t rationale, 
man is a creature that can speak. We him* no other definition 
of a dog, but that he is a four-footed beast that, barks; a cock 
that he is a feathered fowl that crowes ; a partridge jeukes, &c. 
The Latines from the Greeks have a more ready expression for 
the inarticulate voice of every creature, and titter for definition. 
Cervus gbciiat, lepus wgit. Input vlalat^ vwlfttrulu yunnit 9 ?;m* 
mintrat, perdix cacabat, deciliter pi pat, milvu* A;>iV, ;vs<!' pipit, 
regulvs zinzilulat, &c. An other talks of seven planets; amongst 
these Mercury ; I acknowledge none such, nay I deny him. 1 
never saw him, though early and late I have waited for him. 
Nay, no man ever saw him. Origanum and Argalns our only 
two ephemerists diifer twelve degrees in their ealeul at ion, others 
seven; when as in others they misso rot a seeoml thud or tenth. 
Now my merchant Mercury (Mvrcnrlrus diuitur a wcrcibua) is 
never 27 or 30 uvju-i:- r rv in the sun ; and if \n\ le within 15 he 
is combust and invisible; by this eonsequence, when and where 
must I go seeke my stilbo*? And what a ridiculous thing is 
it, that Mercury never being above i>7 degrees from the 'sun 
(called his maxima distantiu) should ever aj^teans when the 
moon a more glorious body, more diaphanous, and more r.ipable 
of lustre, never appears until! tho piime, wlin-li is about three 
dayes after her departure from the sun, and m neei or about -% 
degrees. An. Bom. 1652. Jan. 25, 2 t 27, Venus and Meieury 
conjunct, all clear evenings, Venus most full oi luMie; no <.ilie"r 
star appearing neer her by ten yards in the eyes eompui.itiun, 
Anno praidicto May 18 n 8, g 05 1, no apVeatanc.- ot Mer- 
cury, their distance 23 degrees. Bur, then \ou will havr me 
take one of the days out of the week, and maiKe Wi-dnesdav uilh 
a black coal, and brand all antiquity with J^I.UJMIKM.. i\o, we* 
will find a supply, neither assume any tiling to out oun in\en- 
tion, but levive antiquity; I have found out unnthei MMMHV 
etired into his far recesse. Your sh-Ua Criutui, \oui bl.uinjf 
^tar, your comet, he bears the same office of societal v or lioiald 
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of heart and abhorrence of alteration. His understanding 
was too great to admit an absurdity j his frame was not strong 
enough to deliver it from a fear. His sensibility to strong 
contrasts was the foundation of his humour, which was that 
of a wit at once melancholy and willing to be pleased. He 
would beard a superstition, and shudder at the old phantasm 
while he did it. One could have imagined him cracking a 
jest in the teeth of a ghost, and then melting into thin air 
himself, out of sympathy with the awful. His humour and 
his knowledge both, were those of Hamlet, of Moliere, of 
Carlin, who shook a city with laughter, and, in order to divert 
his melancholy, was recommended to go and hear himself. 
Yet he extracted a real pleasure out of his jokes, because 
good-heartedness retains that privilege when it fails in every 
thing else. I should say he condescended to be a punster, if 
condescension had been a word befitting wisdom like his, 
Being told that somebody had lampooned him, he said, ** Very 
well, Til Lamb-pun him." His puns were admirable, and 
often contained as deep things as the wisdom of some who 
have greater names ; such a man, for instance, as Nicole, the 
Frenchman, who was a baby to him. Lamb would have 
cracked a score of jokes at Nicole, worth his whole book of 
sentences; pelted his head with pearls. Nicole would not 
have understood him, but Rochefoucault would, and Pascal 
too ; and some of our old Englishmen would have understood 
him still better. He would have been worthy of hearing 
Shakspeare read one of his scenes to him, hot from the brain. 
Commonplace found a great comforter in him, as long as it 
was good-natured ; it was to the ill-natured or the dictatorial 
only that he was startling. Willing to see society go on as it 
did, because he despaired of seeing it otherwise, but not at all 
agreeing in his interior with the common notions of crime 
and punishment, he " dumbfounded " a long tirade against 
vice one evening, by taking the pipe out of his mouth, and 
asking the speaker, " Whether he meant to say that a thief 
was not a good man ? " To a person abusing Voltaire, and 
indiscreetly opposing his character to that of Jesus Christ, he 
said admirably well (though he by no means overrated Vol- 
taire, nor wanted reverence in the other quarter), that " Vol- 
taire was a very good Jesus Christ for the French.' 1 '' He liked 
to see the church-goers continue to go to church, and wrote a 
tale in his sister's admirable little book (Mrs. Leicester's 
School) to encourage the rising generation to do so ; but to a 
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so the text promiseth, for the Father knoweth whereof ye have 
need before ve askeof him. And the particle OVTOQ is derived 
from the primitive O.VTOQ qita&i 6 aitTog, i.e. ipse ; the adverb 
Aoc, idem the same, not varied with a periphrase hoc modo, and 
the Gieeks will admit of such adverbs as the Latine do not, you 
may force one, ipsissimS. The Eucharist in the primitive church 
was celebrated with only repeating the Lords prayer. St. Luke 
hath Xsysre say, and no more. 

The numerous volumes of the primitive fathers (in this doubt 
in reverence I spare to name them) but let it be Plutarch or 
Plinie, I much amaze at them ; all the sheep skins in a region 
will not make parchment for one fowle copy, 3000 at least. In 
so much that I believe, that posterity using the criticisms of 
comparing stiles when the phrase did symphonize, did bestow 
other mens writings to other authors classes of most renown. 

I could name some in these our very dayes that have written 
stiles masculine and sinewy ; their methode, matter and conceit, 
rich, pious, reserched : but I find upon every occasion, they are 
pressing into the press, and so become exhausted, grow enervate, 
flaccide, have not their pristine vigour and vivacity. Tie pass 
them by, and only meddle with them whose ashes are covered 
in the Flaminian fields; such in times past was Barnaby Rich 
the philologist with his motto malo me dicitemefse, that boasted, 
this was the 36 book writ by the author. Or old Mr. Barnard 
of Odcomb the theologue, that upon every occasion of contro- 
versie offered in those dayes (which were many) would ever be 
sure to be bobbing into print. These were nccomptcd in those 
days rare men, but now an act of oblivion hath passed upon all 
their works; and what stile and authors the future age will pro- 
duce, and whether they will be perpetuate, shall nothing 
trouble me. 

Bellarmine and our countriman Stapleton with some other 
schoolmen, I have read some part of them (though but little) or 
run over. Voluminous men farced up with authorities, and 
fathers gathered to their hands, of which if they were devestcd, 
they would appear but poor naked sceletons! Let them lie 
aside; versing with Papists and pitch aie alike. 

Knoxe the Scot (an argument drawn from the notation of the 
name) his discipline hath begot so many knocks that I abso- 
lutely renounce them. 

The Attick archzeologist (full of reading, pnines ami learning) 
hath moulded up a piece of antiquity, extracted for the nio.st 
part from the poets, Lycophron, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Euri- 
pides and the scholiasts, and obtrudes upon us these to be the 
general customesof the Athenians: as if one in future age should 
make all England in ages past to be a Baitholomow fane, bo- 
cansp "R<n. Johnunn hifh wrif it Or tint- th* wm/litinn nf n 
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Wliist-Playing ', which he loves, and on Saying Grace before 
Meat, which he thinks a strange moment to select for being 
grateful. He said once to a brother whist-player, whose hand 
was more clever than clean, and who had enough in him to 
afford the joke, " M., if dirt were trumps, what hands you 
would hold." [Another anecdote of Lamb his friend would 
relate with great gusto. While Leigh Hunt was living at 
Highgate, he used sometimes to be visited by his old school- 
fellow ; and Coleridge, who, it will be remembered, was 
Lamb's contemporary at Christ's Hospital, would sometimes 
supervene, and join for a short space in the walk and the con- 
versation, the talk being, as usual, chiefly appropriated by 
himself. One day the soliloquy thus poured into the ears of 
the two friends turned upon the blessings of faith, and it was 
both in tone and phraseology marked by the accepted dialect 
of the most "regenerated" orthodoxy: in short, what un- 
courteous or invidious persons might call canting. After the 
illustrious poet had taken his leave, Leigh Hunt exclaimed, 
in a tone of perplexed vexation, " What makes Coleridge talk 
in that way about heavenly grace, and the holy church , and 
that sort of thing ? " " Ah," replied Lamb, with the hearty 
tone of a man uttering an obvious truism, but struggling with 
his habitual stammer, " there is a g-g-reat deal of fan in 
Coleridge ! "] 

Lamb had seen strange faces of calamity ; but they did 
not make him love those of his fellow-creatures the less. Few 
persons guessed what he had suffered in the course of his life, 
till his friend Talfourd wrote an account of it, and showed 
the hapless warping that disease had given to the fine brain of 
his sister. 

I will append to this account of Lamb, though I had not 
the good fortune to know much of him personally, my im- 
pression respecting his friend Coleridge. 

Coleridge was as little fitted for action as Lamb, but on a 
different account. His person was of a good height, but as 
sluggish and solid as the other's was light and fragile. He 
had, perhaps, suffered it to look old before its time, for want 
of exercise. His hair was white at fifty ; and as he generally 
dressed in black, and had a very tranquil demeanour, his ap- 
pearance was gentlemanly, and for several years before his 
death was reverend. Nevertheless, there was something in- 
vincibly young in the look of his face. It was round and 
freah -coloured, with agreeable features, and an open, indolent, 
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Agellius, Varro, Vitruvius, Julius Pollux; your civilians de 
rerum et verborum significatione, VI plan, Terentius, Cicihus, 
Martianus and a 100 'more. You may find all these gathered 
together in a handful in Holyocks Dictionary. 

Oh! how the wind riseth and fumes into my head? your 
statute books, your Jawes civil and common, jou may lay them 
aside: for every quarter we have a repeal; and why should 
I read them, when they will not serve for practice? 

For your physitians and philosophers, I find them all to be 
but Friday mornings, and Sunday e*. in the afternoon, nothing 
but repetitions and elutriations : only sometimes varying the 
methode; and sometimes the phrase, and many times like pla- 
giaries stealing whole pages without commemmoration of his 
author. And it will anger a man that within less then an age 
Bergerdicius should shoulder out my old friend Kec-kerman, and 
Sennertus my dear Fernelms, and my illuminate doctor Leonard ; 
what hopes of eternity shall our best authors have? 

I compare Virgil and Silvester, and \\nte them absolutely the 
best poets in their respective languages: Silvester had alffrom 
Dubartas; Virgil from Homer; if my assertion faile, Macrobius 
will attest it: Homer from an Egyptian poet, and Dubartas 
from an old Latine copy which I have seen, composed, as 
thought, by some religious man in a riming hexameter. 

I far prefer Homers Vlyssea before Don Quixote, as the more 
exquisite piece of drollery: besides, the phrase in the bare 
Latine translation runs like a smooth bianck jambick with a 
myslick concealed number. 

There's an old school book lies by there, you may know it to 
be bound in sheeps-skm by the mouldines.se, a neglected thing; 
but take it up, perhaps it may be the pelt of the golden -fleece 
a tis Palingemus. If you aim at the height and pitch of Immune 
learning, prefer him before Agnppa, Gebor do Fluctilms, Uil- 
lius, Libamus or Hermes, to converse with .-ingcls, to attain to 
the philosophers stone, the universal medicine, the elixar; in 
his Capncorne and Pisces he excel!* them all (so |> v lelation 
given me, and commended to me) but, good i'.uth I confess 
though I have read them over, I undei stand none of them. 

Sir, a little rest. And I beseech you lot }oiu lair white 
hands be the milken way in this our lower spline, whcieby 
these may pass to our lesser gods. If you picM-nt it to the 
illustrious and illuminate, if they lint cast one my 

of their splendor upon it, it may uni-lond* all mine enveloped 
melancholy, and produce in me bettci thought*. 

5. 

Oh! now, now comes the toituie, now my allegnm-al head- 
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ties, except that of dress (which, so far, has an involuntary 
philosophy in it), is always forgetting that we are half made 
up of body. Hazlitt was angry with Coleridge for not being 
as zealous in behalf of progress as he used to be when young. 
I was sorry for it, too ; and if other men as well as Hazlitt 
had not kept me in heart, should have feared that the world 
was destined to be for ever lost, for want either of perseverance 
or calmness. But Coleridge had less right to begin his zeal 
in favour of liberty than he had to leave it off. He should 
have bethought himself, first, whether he had the courage not 
to get fat. 

As to the charge against him, of eternally probing the 
depths of his own mind, and trying what he could make of 
them beyond the ordinary pale of logic and philosophy, surely 
there was no harm in a man taking this new sort of experi- 
ment upon him, whatever little chance there may have been 
of his doing anything with it. Coleridge, after all, was but 
one man, though an extraordinary man : his faculties inclined 
him to the task, and were suitable to it ; and it is impossible 
to say what new worlds may be laid open, some day or other, 
by this apparently hopeless process. The fault of Coleridge, 
like that of all thinkers indisposed to action, was, that he was 
too content with things as they were, at least, too fond of 
thinking that old corruptions were full of good things, if the 
world did but understand them. Now, here was the dilemma; 
for it lequired an understanding like his own to refine upon 
and turn them to good as he might do ; and what the world 
requires is not metaphysical refinement, but a heaity use of 
good sense. Coleridge, indeed, could refine his meaning so 
as to accommodate it with great good-nature to every one that 
came across him ; and, doubtless, he found more agreement of 
intention among people of different opinions, than they them- 
selves were aware of; which it was good to let them sec. 
But when not enchained by his harmony, they fell asunder 
again, or went and committed the greatest absurdities for want 
of the subtle connecting tie ; as was seen in the books of 
Mr. Irving, who, eloquent in one page, and reasoning in a 
manner that a child ought to be ashamed of in the next, 
thought to avail himself, in times like these, of the old menac- 
ing tones of damnation, without being considered a quack or 
an idiot, pmely because Coleridge had shown him, last Friday, 
that damnation was not what its preachers took it for. With 
the same subtlety and good-nature of interpretation, Coleridge 
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the Ephesian dialect be taken in the worser sense, let eucha- 
ristia take place, a grateful recordation of good turns. 

The Romanist hath a superlative way of exalting his party: 
if the man be dull and cloudy, slow in expression ; oh ! he's" a 
sanctified man, wrapt with enthusiasme, drawn into himself 
with extasies, ravished with divine afflution, and struck into 
a transport. If of more loquacity: he's the sword and target, 
an Achilles of the cause; he formes all his notions into a syllo- 
gistick pyramis, and smites with the point ; he hath an Hercu- 
lean energy of some chymical panchiestori. If his paits be more 
eminent; no man speaks more waightily, more concisely; his 
prevailing eloquence consists in his own grace, an exalted 
charact: is this all? nol he is the light of his nation and the 
Christian world; the exemplar of sanctity, the salt of the 
people, the doctor of the church. Nay, if you find him in a 
tavern or a brothel house, saint Mary Mawdlin must be con- 
verted : and our Saviour frequented the assemblies of publicanes 
and sinners. Nay 1 their region is so full of deities, that you 
may finde sooner God then a man amongst them. They ascribe 
larger 'horizons than their circumscription requires, and the 
people receive them with amplification more then a reality will 
well admit. I have known by experience a renowned knight 
sometimes waving or palliating his religion ; who when he was 
a Eomanist, was accompted a Vaticnn of all the faculties, in 
whom all vigour of invention and judgement had lild up all 
numbers; but after his revolt was reputed as a fellow full of 
fungous and emptie inflations, a terra dumnata, no salt, no nitre 
in him: but upon his return again to his moth era lap, he be- 
came a competitour with Adam in his state of innocency. 

Now review what stigma's they have for the adversary the 
Protestant. If a temperate man, you shall find his judgement 
faint, obscure, imperfect, all his expiessions wnnt sunshine. If 
of more language, a fellow made up of puft past, and cork; ho 
hath an affected sprucenesse of speech, an infatuated salt. 

Run over with me now the other extreme, what a blandish- 
ment and palliation they have for their rude and horrid absurdi- 
ties. If he have a confident presuming garrulity, such as play 
a Geneva gigg upon the Scotch small-pipes without a muzzle"; 
Oh! say they, quench not the Spirit. If he be a saint, new 
dubd of the last edition, whose astoiiskc is this, one that is 
drunk with the violence of selfe-action and singularity, of it 
turbulent spirit, a lunatick conscience and splcii, :i seminary of 
seditious motions and reprovings, a bull of IJasin bellowing and 
beating with his foie-hoof, an eager from Iluinbei, .111 Imrriran 
and whirlewind storming all before him: what *-ay they? he is 
a Boanerges, a sonne of thunder. 
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fort of such a man. His room looked upon a delicious prospect 
of wood and meadow, with coloured gardens under the win- 
dow, like an embroidery to the mantle. I thought, when I 
first saw it, that he had taken up his dwelling-place like an 
abbot. Here he cultivated his flowers, and had a set of birds 
for his pensioners, who came to breakfast with him He 
might have been seen taking his daily stroll up and down, with 
his black coat and white locks, and a book in his hand; and 
was a great acquaintance of the little children. His main 
occupation, I believe, was reading. He loved to read old 
folios, and to make old voyages with Purchas and Marco 
Polo; the seas being in good visionary condition, and the 
vessel well stocked with botargoes.* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

VOYAGE TO ITALY. 

IT was not at Hampstead that I first saw Keats. It was in 
York Buildings, in the New Road (No. 8), where I wrote part 
of the Indicator and he resided with me while in Mortimer 
Terrace, Kentish Town (No. 13), where I concluded it. I men- 
tion this for the curious in such things ; among whom I am one. 
I proceed to hasten over the declining fortunes of the 
Examiner. Politics different from ours were triumphing all 
over Europe ; public sympathy (not the most honourable cir- 
cumstance of its character) is apt to be too much qualified by 
fortune. Shelley, who had been for some time in Italy, had 
often invited me abroad; and I had as repeatedly declined 
going, for the reason stated in my account of him. That 
reason was done away by a proposal from Lord Byron to go 
and set up a liberal periodical publication in conjunction with 
them both. I was ill ; it was thought by many I could not 
live ; my wife was very ill too ; my family was numerous ; 
and it was agreed by my brother John, that while a struggle 
was made in England to reanimate the Examiner, a simulta- 
neous endeavour should be made in Italy to secure new aid to 

* For a more critical summary of my opinions respecting Coleridge's 
poetry (which I take upon the whole to have been the finest of its time; 
that is to say, the most quintessential, the most purely emanating from 
imaginative feeling, unadulterated by "thoughts" and manner), the 
Deader may, if he pleases ; consult Imagination and Fancy y p. 276. 

17 
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No. X. Vol. I p. 294. 

OF FOLLOWING THE FASHION. 

From " The Truth of our Times : Revealed out of one 
Marts Experience, by way of Essay, written by JHenry 
Peacham. London: Printed by N. O. for lames 
Becket^ and are to be sold at his shoppe at the middle 
Temple gate. 1638," 12 mo . 

Ecclesiasticus saith, that by gate, laughter, and apparel] a 
man is knowne what he is. Truly nothing more di*covereth 
the gravity or levity of the minde then apparell. I never knew 
a solid or wise man" to affect this popular vanity : which caused 
Henry the 4. of France to say usually of his counsellors, and 
learneder sort of his courtiers, that they had so much within 
them, that they never cared to beg regard from feathers and gold 
lace : and himselfe would commonly goe as plume as an ordinary 
gentleman or citizen, onely in blacke, sometime in a suit no 
better than buckram* The emperour Charles the 5. seldome or 
never ware any gold or silver about him, save his order of the 
Fleece. And the plainnesse of our English kings in former 
times hath beene very remarkable. King Henry the 8. was the 
first that ever ware a band about his neck, and that very plaine, 
without lace, and about an inch or two in depth. Wcc'may see 
how the case is altered, hee is not a gentleman, nor in the 
fashion, whose band of Italian cut-work now stundeth him not 
at the least in three or foure pounds. Yea a semster in Hoi- 
borne told mee that there are of threescore pound pi ice a piece j 
and shoo-tyes, that goe under the name of fto.scs, from thiity 
shillings to three, foure, and five pounds the puirc. Yea a gal- 
lant of the time not long since, payd thiity pound for a paire. 
I would have had him by himselfe to have eaten that dihh of 
buttered egges prepared with muskc and umber gicece, which 
cost thirty and five pounds, and when his belly had 'beene full, to 
have laid him to sleep upon my Lady 1 N. bed, whose furniture 
cost her Ladiship five hundred and throe score pounds. 

I never knew any wholly affected to follow fashions, to have 
beene any way usefull or profitable to thu common wealth, except 
that way Aristotle affirmeth the prodigall man to be-, bv scat- 
tering his money about to the benefit f main, tailors, humhters, 

1 Lady Northampton. Maloric's MS. note. 
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wise, sc touchy a companion would have been objected to, 
my wife, who was in a shattered state of health, never ceding 
to entertain apprehensions on account of it, except when the 
storms that came upon us presented a more obvious peril. 
There were nine men to the crew, including the mate. We 
numbered almost as many souls, though with smaller bodies, 
in the cabin, which we had entirely to ourselves ; as well we 
might, for it was small enough. 

On the afternoon of the 15th of November (1821), wft 
took leave of some friends, who accompanied us on board; 
and next morning were awakened by the motion of the vessel 
making its way through the shipping in the river. The new 
life in which we thus, as it were, found ourselves enclosed, 
the clanking of iron, and the cheerly cries of the seamen, 
together with the natural vivacity of the time of day, pre- 
sented something animating to our feelings; but while we 
thus moved off, not without encouragement, we felt that the 
fiiend whom we were going to see was at a great distance, 
while others were very near, whose hands it would be a long 
while before we should touch again, perhaps never. We 
hastened to get up and busy ourselves ; and great as well as 
small found a novel diversion in the spectacle that presented 
itself from the deck, our vessel threading its way through the 
others with gliding bulk. 

The next day it blew strong from the south-east, and even 
in the river (the navigation of which is not easy) we had a 
foretaste of the alarms and bad weather that awaited us at 
sea. The pilot, whom we had taken in over-night (and who 
was a jovial fellow with a whistle like a blackbird, \\hich, in 
spite of the dislike that sailors have to whistling, he was 
always indulging), thought it prudent to remain at anchor till 
two in the afternoon ; and at six, a vessel meeting us carried 
away the jib-boom, and broke in one of the bulwarks. My 
wife, who had had a respite from the most alarming part of 
her illness, and whom it was supposed that a sea- voyage, even 
in winter, might benefit, again expectorated blood with the 
fright ; and I began to regret that I had brought my family 
into this trouble. Even in the river we had a foretaste of the 
sea ; and the curse of being at sea to a landsman is, that you 
know nothing of what is going forward, and can take no active 
part in getting rid of your fears. You cannot " lend a hand." 
The business of these small vessels is not carried on with the 
orderliness and tranquillity of greater ones, or of men- oU war. 
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-with crowns so high, that beholding them farre off, you would 
have thought you had discovered the Tenariffe, those close to the 
head like barbers' basons, with narrow brimmes, wee were at that 
time beholden to Cadiz in Spaine for. After them came up 
those with square crownes, and brimmes almost ns broad as a 
brewer's mash -fat, or a reasonable upper stone of a mustaul 
querne, which among my other epigrammea 1 gave me occasion 
of this; 

Soranzo's broad brimd hat I oft compare 
To the vast compasse of the heavenly sphiere: 
His head, the earth's globe, iixed under it, 
Whose center is his wondrous little wit. 

No lesse variety hath bin in hat-bands, the cipresse being 
now quite out of use, save among some few of the giaver sort. 

Wherefore the Spaniard and Dutch aic much to bee com- 
mended, who for some hundreds of yeaies never altered their 
fashion, but have kept alwayes one and the same. 

The Switzers ever since thatfatall and ftnall overthrow which 
they gave to the duke of Burgundy at Nancy in Loriain, have 
worn their party coloured doublets, breeches, and codpieces 
drawne out with huge puffes of taffata, or linen, and their stock* 
ings (like the knaves of our cards) party coloured, of red and 
yellow or other colours. I remember at the taking in of the 
towne of Rees in Cleveland, between? Wesel and Kmbiiokupon 
the river of Rhine, (I being there at the same time) when a part 
of the Swisse quarter, being before the towne. was by accident 
burned, I demanded of a Swisse capiaine the reason of their so 
much affecting colors above other nations: h told mo tlio oc- 
casion was honourable, which was thi.s: At wlut time the duke 
of Burgundy received his overthrow, and the Swis:,c\s recover- 
ing their liberty, he entred the fluid in all the state and pompe 
Lee could possible devise, bee hi might * ; th him nil his pl-,to 
and jewels, all his tents were of silkc, of soveinll < oluur.s, which 
the battaile being ended, being tome all to ]>ie<-e l>v the Swi.s.se 
souldiers, of a part of one colour they made them 'doublets of 
the rest of other colours breeches, stockings, ami raps u-tuiiHiiij 
home in that habit; soever since jniemonil)raii<- ol I hat famous 
victory by them atchieved, and then- libi*rt\ KCOXUHM!, even to 
this day they goe still in their paity-colows. Lot mce not for- 
get to tell you the occasion of this mortall wane; it wa.s onelv 
as Guicciardine tels us, but for the toll of a loade oiYalv.-, ,skjij 
comming over a bridge, which toll the duUe claimed as hi h ^} } i 
arid the Swisses theirs. But this by the war. ' 

1 TLuhas Banquet, Loud. 1G20, Kpig. n. Sig. A. G b. 
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us. At Rarasgate I picked up Condorcet's View of the Pro- 
gress of Society, which I read with a transport of gratitude to 
the author, though it had not entered so deeply into the mat- 
ter as I supposed. But the very power to persevere in hopes 
for mankind, at a time of life when individuals are in the 
habit of reconciling their selfishness and fatigue by choosing 
to think ill of them, is a great good to any man, and achieves 
a great good if it act only upon one other person. Such in- 
stances of perseverance beget more ; and it is these that alter 
the world. 

For some days we remained on board, as it was hoped that 
we should be able to set sail again. Ramsgate harbour is 
very shallow ; and though we lay in the deepest part of it, 
the vessel took to a new and ludicrous species of dance, grind- 
ing and thumping upon the chalky ground. The consequence 
was, that the metal pintles of the rudder were all broken, 
and new ones obliged to be made ; which the sailors told us 
was very lucky, as the rudder was thus proved not to be in a 
good condition, and it might have deserted us at sea. 

We lay next a French vessel, smaller than our own, the 
crew of which became amusing subjects of remark. They 
were always whistling, singing, and joking. The men shaved 
themselves elaborately, cultivating heroic whiskers ; and they 
strutted up and down, when at leisure, with their arms folded, 
and the air of naval officers. A woman or two, with kerchiefs 
and little curls, completed the picture. They all seemed very 
merry and good-humoured. 

At length, tired of waiting on board, we took a quiet lodg- 
ing at the other end of the town, and were pleased to find 
ourselves sitting still, and secure of a good rest at night. It 
is something, after being at sea, to find oneself not running 
the fork in one's eye at dinner, or suddenly sliding down the 
floor to the other end of the room. My wife was in a very 
weak state ; but the rest she took was deep and tranquil, and 
I resumed my walks. 

Fer of the principal bathing-places have anything worth 
looking at in the neighbourhood, and Ramsgate has less than 
most. Pegwell Bay is eminent for shrimps. Close by was 
Sir William Garrow, and a little farther on was Sir William 
Curtis. The sea is a grand sighfy but it becomes tiresome 
and melancholy a great monotonous idea ; at least one thinks 
so, when not happy. I was destined to see it grander, and 
dislike it more. With great injustice ; for all the works of 
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" large and curious collection of Old Ballads neatly 
" bound in 3 volumes." These being purchased by 
Hearne's friend James West, appeared at his sale in 
1773, No. 2112, u A curious collection of Old Ballads, 
" in number above 1200. bl. 1., with humorous frontis^ 
" pieces, 3 voll." and was bought by major Pearson for 
201 In Pearson's catalogue 1788, IsTo. 2710. kt Ancient 
" Songs and Ballads written on various subjects, and 
" printed between the years 1560 and 1700, chiefly col- 
" lected by Robert, earl of Oxford, and purchased at the 
" sale of the library of James West, esq, in 1773, in- 
" creased by several additions, 2 voll. bound in Russia 
" leather." Major Pearson, with the assistance of Isaac 
Read, had added largely to the collection, which he re- 
bound with printed titles and indexes in 2 instead of 3 
volumes, and in this state they were bought at his sale 
by the duke of Roxburgh for 36Z. 4s. Gd. The duke, 
adding greatly to the number and value of the ballads, 
again rebound them in 3 volumes, when they were sold 
in 1812 for 477Z. 15s. Oct. to Joseph Harding, esq. Prom 
Mr. Hoarding's hands they passed into those of Messrs. 
Longman, the well-known booksellers of Paternoster 
Row, who sold them to Benjamin Hey wood Bright, esq. 
of Ham Green, near Bristol. Upon that ^entlemau's 
death and the dispersion of his very curious library, in 
1845, they were purchased by Tho. Rodd, 1 in order to 



1 The catalogue of Mr. Bright'* books as sold by an-tion by 
Messrs. S. Leigh Sotheby and Wilkinson, wa*. <b;iwn up )>V 
Rodd, of whom see Notes and Queries, vol. xn. p. 48, nnd in 
whose hands the management of the sale was placc-d bv Mr. 
Brighf'fl relatives. The lesult fully proved their just apprecia- 
tion of IZodd's judgment and theii confidence in Ins ad\icii and 
integrity. 

The Ballads in the Ashmolean Mu^um formerly Wood's, and 
Dr. Rawlinson'^ volume, are well unrtliv of iii'sjierlmii To 
tltese may be added, a volume m the late Mi. Uttcison's lih-ar\ 
sold in 185SJ for 1047 10,-.. Or/. S'n, lc u ,, -, t xtr:ion]in;u v bill- 
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others from an American pirate, who seized their vessel, plun- 
dered and made it a wreck, and confined them under the 
hatches, in the hope of their going down with it. They escaped 
in a rag of a boat, and were taken up by a Greek vessel, which 
treated them with the greatest humanity. The pirate was 
afterwards taken and hanged at Malta, with five of his men. 
This story, being tragical without being tempestuous, and ter- 
minating happily for our friend, was very welcome, and occu- 
pied us agreeably. I tried to elicit some ghost stories of 
vessels, but could hear of nothing but the Flying Dutchman ; 
nor did I succeed better on another occasion. This dearth of 
supernatural adventure is remarkable, considering the super- 
stition of sailors. But their wits are none of the liveliest; the 
sea blunts while it mystifies ; and the sailor's imagination, 
driven in, like his body, to the vessel he inhabits, admits only 
the petty wonders that come directly about him in the shape 
of storm-announcing fishes and birds. His superstition is that 
of a blunted and not of an awakened ignorance. Sailors had 
rather sleep than see visions. 

On the 16th, the storm was alive again, with strong gales 
and heavy squalls. We set the fore storm-staysail anew, and 
at night the jolly-boat was torn from the stern. 

The afternoon of the 17th brought us the gale that lasted 
fifty-six hours, " one of the most tremendous," the captain 
said, " that he had ever witnessed." All the sails were taken 
in, except the close-reefed topsail and one of the trysails. At 
night, the wind being at south-west, and Scilly about fifty 
miles north by east, the trysail sheet was earned away, and 
the boom and sail had a narrow escape. "We were now con- 
tinually wearing ship. The boom was unshipped, as it was; 
and it was a melancholy sight to see it lying next morning, 
with the sail about it, like a wounded servant who had been 
fighting. The morning was occupied in getting it to rights. 
At night we had hard squalls with lightning. 

We lay-to under main- topsail until the nexfc morning, the 
19th, when at ten o'clock we were enabled to set the reefed 
foresail, and the captain prepared to run for Falmouth; but 
finding he could not get in till night, we hauled to the wind, 
and at three in the afternoon, wore ship to south-westward. 
It was then blowing heavily; and the sea, breaking over the 
vessel, constantly took with it a part of the bulwark. I be- 
lieve we had long ceased to have a duck alive. Our poor 
goat had contrived to find itself a corner in the long-boat, and 
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Labitur occiduas per iter declive senectae. 

Subruit hsec sevi demoliturque prioris 

Robora: Fletque Milon senior, quum spectat inanes 

Illos, qui fuerant solidorum mole tororum 

Herculeis similes, fluidos peudere lacertos. 

Some person of quality bad affronted him, so lie spake to sir 
H. L. his heire to lie in wayte for him about the Bell Inne in the 
Strand, -with halfe a dozen or more lustie fellowes at his back, 
and as the partie passed along to give him a good blow with his 
cane, and whip and away, the tall fellowes should finish the re- 
venge. Whether 'twere nicety of conscience or cowardice, sir 
Henry the younger absolutely refused, for which he was disin- 
herited, and setled his whole estate upon a keeper's sonne of 
Whitch wood-forest, of his owne, a one-eied young man,nokinne 
to him: fiom whom the earle of Lichfield, (as also the lady 
Norris and lady Wharton) now is descended He was neve'r 
maried but keptwoemen to.reade to him when he was abed. 
One of his readers was Parson Jones his wife of Wotton. I 
have heard her da. (who had no more witt) glory what a brave 
reader her mother was, and how sir Harry's worship much de- 
lighted to heare her. But his dearest deare was M ns Anne Va- 
vasour. He erected a noble altar-monument of marble, whereou 
his effigies in armour lay; at the feet was the effigies of his 
mistresse, Anne Vavasour, which occasioned thetse verses, * * * 



Mem. Some bishop did threaten to have this monument de- 
faced, at least to remove M ria . A. Vavasour's effigies. 

Old sir Hen. Lee, knight of the garter, and was supposed 
brother of queen Elizabeth. He ordered thai all his family 
should be christened Harry's. 

This account I tooke fiom my lady Elizabeth, visconntesse 
aughter of sir Jo. Danven, sister to the lady 
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lying-to under trysails. It was an Indiaman. There was an- 
other vessel, a smaller, near us in the night. I thought the 
Indiaman looked very comfortable, with its spacious and power- 
ful body : but the captain said we were better off a great deal 
in our own sea-boat ; which turned out to be too true, if this 
was the same Indiaman, as some thought it, which was lost the 
night following off the coast of Devonshire. The crew said, 
that in one of the pauses of the wind they heard a vessel go 
down. We were at that time near laud. While drinking tea, 
the keel of our ship grated against something, perhaps a shoal. 
The captain afterwards very properly made light of it; but at 
the time, being in the act of raising a cup to his mouth, I re- 
member he turned very grave, and, getting up, went upon deck. 
Next day, the 22nd, we ran for Dartmouth, and succeeding 
this time, found ourselves, at twelve o'clock at noon, in the 
middle of Dartmouth haibour, 

41 Magno telluris araore 
Egressi, optata potiuntiir Troes arena." 

We left Dartmouth, where no ships were in the habit of 
sailing for Italy, and went to Plymouth ; intending to set off 
again with the beginning of spring, in a vessel bound for 
Genoa. But the mate of it, who, I believe, grudged us the 
room we should deprive him of, contrived to tell my wife a 
number'of dismal stories, both of the ship and its captain, who 
was an unlucky fellow that seemed marked by fortune. Misery 
had also made him a Calvinist, the most miserable of all ways 
of getting comfort; and this was no additional recommendation. 
To say the truth, having a pique against my fears on the former 
occasion, I was more bent on allowing myself to have none on 
the present ; otherwise, I should not have thought of putting 
forth again till the fine weather was complete. But the rea- 
sons that prevailed before, had now become still more impera- 
tive ; my wife being confined to her bed, and undergoing 
repeated bleedings ; so, till summer we waited. 

The sea upon the whole had done me good, and I found 
myself able to write again, though by driblets. We lived 
very quietly at Stonehouse, opposite Mount -Edgecumbe, 
nursing our hopes for a new voyage, and expecting one of a 
very different complexion, in sailing towards an Italian sum- 
mer. My wife kept her bed almost the whole time, and lost 
a great deal of blood ; but the repose, together with the sea- 
air, was of service to her, and enabled her to receive benefit 
on resuming our journey. 
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chamber, written in the window by her majty being prisoner 
there. From thence he came to this more then simple place for 
the entertainment of such a prince upon such a soddayne sent 
carefully as it did appeare from her majty, written by your own 
hand, to signify her pleasure and the estimation she held of 
him. All things heere (though at the best being far to mean, 
and the more out of order by my own weakness who was not 
able to stir, and have not now theis many weekes once cum out 
of my bed, nether am yet able to stand or move as the duke can 
witness, who after his sport woold needs see me mutch against 
my will. Such a man, so sent, considering his state, with the 
care is had of him, ought to have in this place while I am 
ruler heere not the meanest but the best entertainment my 
fortune and this barren country in such hast could afford 
him. Howsoever he tooke every thing in good part, he shewed 
both kindness and bountie, and above all things a mind never 
satisfied with speaking honor of her maj^, which disposition of 
his as I now tooke pleasure to observe in him, so have I ever 
endeavoured to make proofe of in myself, and truly Mr. secre- 
tary, I have bin and am most redy and desirus to see to the ful 
performed whatsoever her maj^ shall in this place or elsewhere 
command me, so long as any means shall continew, other judge 
then her sacred selfe I will not call to witness for the better 
time of my former race, spent with a care to serve and please 
her. To my greefe my coosen now in the end is trodden down, 
held with disgrace under foote, being as some would have him 
not worthy of life, happely not deserving better then himself, 
At my late mooving her majesty for him, I found more displea- 
sure then hope of better opinion in her of him. My time is not 
long, and the shorter through this and him with her favour, and 
so I humbly take my leave. 

Yours ever rcd} r to doe you scrvicci 

to my uttermost power, 

IlKNItY LEE. 
22cl O f D e 



y very i?ood friend sir Hob 1 , Cfeil, principal 
naj'y, and one of her highness must honorable 
these. 

[I will add lines to be found among Rawlinson's Collection in 
the Bodleian marked Kawl Poet. 148. fol. TO 1 '.] 

In yeeldinge itp his Tilt staff, sayd : 
I. Tymes eldest sonne, old age the heire of ease*, 
Strengths foe, lones woe, .and foster to demotion^ 
Bids gallant youth in maitiall prowcs please, 
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cram as much into their intercourse, as to take the footing 
of long ones ; and our parting was not without pain. An- 
other shadow was cast on the female countenances by the 
observation of our boatman, who, though an old sailor who 
ought to have known better, bade us remark how heavily laden 
our ship was, and how deep she lay in the water : so little can 
ignorance afford to miss an opportunity of being important. 

Our new captain, and, I believe, all his crew, were Welsh, 
with the exception of one sailor, an unfortunate Scotchman, 
who seemed pitched among them to have his nationality put 
to the torture. Jokes were unceasingly cracked on the length 
of his person, the oddity of his dialect, and the uncouth 
manner ia which he stood at the helm. It was a new thing 
to hear Welshmen cutting up the barbarism of the " Modern 
Athens;" but they had the advantage of the poor fellow in 
wit, and he took it with a sort of sulky patience, that showed 
he was not destitute of one part of the wisdom of his coun- 
trymen. To have made a noise would have been to bring 
down new shouts of laughter ; so he pocketed the affronts as 
well as he might, and i could not help fancying that his 
earnings lay in the same place more securely than those of the 
others about him. The captain was choleric and brusque^ a 
temperament which was none the better for an inclination to 
plethora ; but his enthusiasm in behalf of his brother tars, 
and the battles they had fought, was as robust as his frame; 
and he surprised us with writing verses on the strength of it. 
Very good heart and impart verses they were, too, and would 
cut as good a figure as any in the old magazines. While he 
lead them, he rolled the r's in the most rugged style, and 
looked as if he could have run them down the throats of the 
enemy. The objects of his eulogy he called " our gallant 
herroes" 

We took leave of Plymouth with a fine wind at north-east; 
and next day, on the confines of the Channel, spoke the Two 
Sisters of Guernsey, from Rio Janeiro. On a long voyage 
ships lose their longitude; and our information enabled the 
vessel to enter the Channel with security. Ships approach- 
ing and parting from one another present a fine spectacle, 
shifting in the light, and almost looking conscious of the grace 
of their movements. 

We were now on the high Atlantic, with fresh health and 
hopes, and the prospect of an easy voyage before us. Next 
night, the 15th, we saw, for the first tune, two grampuses, 
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Gongr. Q. fol. 206). Howe, it has always been said, was 
ejected from his fellowship by the parliamentary visitors 
in 1648, and restored in 1660; but see vol. ii. p. Ho, 
for Mr. Collins's opinion on this subject, and he was 
commonly too well informed to be considered otherwise 
than good authority. 

It is on record that Howe used to fast solemnly and 
very particularly on one day in the year, namely a day 
on which, when a boy, he had the misfortune to kill a 
schoolfellow by accident. MS. Diary, col. 102, 89. 

He died in college Aug. 28, 1701, at the age of 90, 
and was buried in the ante-chapel, where a plain stone, 
with an inscription merely recording his death and age, 
(given faithfully in Wood's Colleges and Halls, as edited 
by Gutch, 4to. 1786,) marks the spot where his remains 
were deposited. 

Mr. Dyer 1 told Hearne (MS Diary 102, 3fi) that 
Howe was born at Lower Winchenden in Bucks. He 
sold his books, when old, some time before lie died, 
being apprehensive, that after his death they would go 
for little, it being usual to give but small prices for 
scholars' books when they are dead, though the tools of 
other trades generally bring a good sum. 

I am indebted to the unvarying kindness of Dr. Wilson, 
the president of Trinity, for the following information 
and memoranda extracted from the college registers. 

atus in paroclna dp (ircndtm UiuU'rwnod in 
>ces. Lint'olne dec-imnm .s<'ptiniii!ii :ctatis an- 
us est scholnris Junii 12 anno 1G')2 Idem 
Maij 29, an 16.'37." a 

There appears to have been at the time no hook kept 
for autographs of admissions. 

1 Hut incorrectly, as appears fiom th following oxtiact ; 
" 1612. Martij 29. Josias Hone y sonne of Thomas IIowo.'' 
Resist, of Rapt, of Grendon Undenvood. 

* Dr Kettell'h Register of Foundationer No. 'jyj SIM- 
Warton's Su T. Pope, 2 ed p ,'WG, note. 
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the getting on, the healthiness of the air; watch idly for new 
sights ; read a little, or chat, or give way to a day-dream ; 
then look up again, and expatiate on the basking scene around 
you, with its ripples of blue and green, or of greon and gold 
what the old poet beautifully calls the innumerable smile of 
the waters. 

" Hovnuv rf KvpaT&v 



PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 

The appearance of another vessel sets conjecture alive: it is 
"a Dane," "a Frenchman," "a Portuguese,-" and these 
words have a new effect upon us, as though we suddenly 
became intimate with the country to which they belong. A 
more striking effect of the same sort is produced by the sight 
of a piece of land; it is Flamborough Head, Ushant, Cape 
Ortegal: you see a part of another country, one perhaps on 
which you have never set foot ; and even this is a great thing : 
it gives you an advantage; others have read of Spain or 
Portugal ; you have seen it, and are a grown man and a tra- 
veller, compared with those little children of books. These 
novelties affect the dullest ; but to persons of any imagination, 
and such as are ready for any pleasure or consolation that 
nature offers them, they are like pieces of a new morning of 
life. The world seems begun again, and our stock of know- 
ledge recommencing on a new plan. 

Then at night-time, there are those beautiful fires on the 
water. In a fine blue sea, the foam caused by the ship at 
night seems full of stars. The white fermentation, with 
golden sparkles in it, is beautiful beyond conception. You 
look over the side of the vessel, and devour it with your eyes, 
as you would so much ethereal syllabub. Finally, the stars 
in the firmament issue forth, and the moon; always the more 
lovely the farther you get south. Or when there is no moon 
on the sea, the shadows at a little distance become grander 
and more solemn, and yon watch for some huge fish to lift 
himself in the middle of them a darker mass, breathing and 
spouting water. 

On the 21st, after another two days of calm, and one of 
rain, we passed Cape Finisterre. There was a heavy swell 
and rolling. Being now on the Atlantic, with not even any 
other name for the part of it that we sailed over to interrupt 
the widest association of ideas, I thought of America, and 
Columbus, and the chivalrous squadrons that set out from 
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to a college estate at Oakley, Bucks, carrying the college deeds 
with him, they certainly possess a small pioperty there, to which 
he might have been disposed to withdraw, as it is the nearest 
they have to Grendon ; and if he carried the deeds with him, he 
took good care of them ; for there are only two, and those of 
minor importance, at all injured/* 

The only copy hitherto known of Howe's celebrated 
sermon is now in the Bodleian, given by Dr. Kawlinson. 
At the beginning is this note by Hearne, 

Suum cuique. 

THO. HEARNE, 1723, 

Mr. Wood tells us, in col. 737 of the 2d vol. of his Athena 
Oxon. that on June 6, 1646, in a convocation then held, the 
vice-chancellour (Dr. Samuel Fell) signified to the members 
thereof that several preachers of this and the university of Cam- 
bridge had preached several laudable sermons before the king, 
court, and parliament, at Oxon. for which their pains, the dele- 
gates appointed by the university, could think of no other way 
to requite them but by conferring on them degrees : which 
matter being at length decreed by them, and approved by the 
chancellour's [William, marquess of Hertford's] letters, their 
names then were publicity read, with liberty given to the said 
persons to be created when they pleased. After which Mr. 
Wood observes (in the same col.) that (among others that were 
created that year) Mr. Josias How of Triii. coll. in Oxford, was 
created Bach, of Div. on July 10, immediately following, upon 
occasion of which Mr, Wood mentions this Seimon in icd letters 
(which, however, he had never seen) speaking of it and Mr. JJoiv 
thus: 

' This person, who was now" [at the time of his creation] " in 
"good esteem for his ingenuity, hath published A Sermon before 
"the King at Oh. Ch. on Psal/4. 7. Printed as tis said, in red 
"letters, an. 1644, or thereabouts, in qu. but this I lm\e not yet 
" seen. He hath also several copies of verses that :u extant in 
'various books, which shew him to have been :i L^HH! poet, lie 
'was put out of his fellowship [of Trinity coll.] bv tin 1 Purlia- 
e mentarian visitors an. 1648, was restored m 1(>OO, but was 

* no gainer by his sufferings, as many honest cavuhurs were 

* not by theirs. He is now living, and will tell you the iciisun 
" why, &c." 

I bought this sermon on Jan. 14, 172.T, out of the study of 
the late Dr. Arthur Charlett, master of llnivcisity coll., who hud 
bound it up, in veiy ordinary l)iiulm<r, unionist si\i-ial oilier 
very common sermons; and nothing being wnt, cither by the 
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shouldering the ship on this side and that. In what is called 
"the trough of the sea," which is a common state to "be in 
during violent "weather, the vessel literally appears stuck and 
labouring in a trough, the sea looking on either side like a 
hill of yeast. This was the gentlest sight we used to have in 
the Channel; very different from our summer amenities. I 
never saw what are called waves " mountains high." It is a 
figure of speech ; and a very violent one. 

23rd. A strong breeze from the N. and KE., with clouds 
and rain. The foam by the vessel's side was full of those 
sparkles I have mentioned, like stars in clouds of froth. On 
the 24th the breeze increased, but the sky was fairer, and 
the moon gave a light. We drank the health of a friend in 
England, whose birthday it was ; being great observers of 
that part of religion. The 25th brought us beautiful weather, 
with a wind right from the north, so that we ran clown the 
remainder of the coast of Portugal in high style. Just as we 
desired it. too, it changed to N.W., so as to enable us to turn 
the Strait of Gibraltar merrily. Cape St. Vincent (where 
the battle took place), just before you come to Gibraltar, is 
a beautiful lone promontory jutting out upon the sea, and 
crowned with a convent. It presented itself to my eyes the 
first thing when I came upon deck in the morning, clear, 
solitary, blind-looking ; ieeling, as it were, the sea air and 
the solitude for ever, like something between stone and spirit. 
It reminded me of a couplet, written not long before, of 

" Ghastly castle, that eternally 
Holds its blind visage out to the lone sea." 

Such things are beheld in one's day-dreams, and we are 
almost startled to find them real. 

Gibraltar has a noble look, tall, hard, and independent. 
But you do not wish to live thcie: it is a fortress, and an 
insulated rock ; and such a place is but a prison. The 
inhabitants feed luxuriously with the help of their fruits 
and smugglers. 

The first sight of Afiica is an achievement. Voyagers in 
our situation are obliged to be content with a mere sight of 
it; but that is much. They have seen another quarter of the 
globe. "Ailica!" They look at it, and repeat the word, 
till the whole burning and savage territory, with its black 
inhabitants and its liuiis, seems put into their possession. 
Ceuta and Tangier bung the old Moorish times before you; 
"Ap^'s Hill," which is pointed out, sounds fastastic and 
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and Soveraign out of the Arms and Embraces of his Loyal and 
Leige Subjects. 

" III. The Bloody Tragedy of all Tragedies, against Kingr, 
Lords, and Commons; the several Scenes, presenting their most 
hoirid Villanies; and the most baibarous and Tviannicul Mas- 
sacre that was ever heard of since the World began, consulted 
amongst the Grandees of the Independent Sword-men, against 
the chief Royalists and Presbyterians, both Nobles, Gentry, and 
Citizens; with the manner how it was prevented ; and the ex- 
posing of these Buff-Grandees, and insulting proud Officers, to 
their Needles, Hammers, Lasts, Slings, Carts, and Flails; and 
all true Subjects to enjoy their Rights. 

'Printed for C. Horton; and published by a Rural Pen for 
general satisfaction." 



No. XIV. See vol. ii. p. 127. 

I have already given the title, an extract relating to 
the writer of the Rawlinson Manuscript, of the Basker- 
villes, and an account of St. John's college plate and 
money given to Charles in his necessities, in a volume 
containing the life of Anthony Wood, printed in 1848 
by the Ecclesiastical History Society, which although 
long since dissolved, I shall always consider as an un- 
dertaking extremely well imagined, although miserably 
mismanaged ; for had it fallen into good hands, and had 
equal care been bestowed upon its publications, it, might 
have proved eminently successful and of great public 
utility. To all persons interested in the history of the 
university, the Baskerville volume is of peculiar value, 
for although the information is somewhat desultory, there 
are many unknown or unremembered particulars of the 
several houses, that well deserve to be preserved. This 
however may be safely left to younger and more ener- 
getic persons. For my own part I have now nearly 
reached the age of man, and feel it nere.s.ssiry to desist 
from collecting materials for publication, fully sensible 
of my own failing powers, and the brtler ability of 
others to make public some of the varied and ineslim- 
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tlie poet of the world, touches it with his golden pen. What 
we glow at and shed tears over, is as real as love and pity. 

27th. Almost a calm. We proceeded at no greater rate than 
a mile an hour. I kept repeating to myself the word " Medi- 
terranean ; " not the word in prose, but the word in verse, as 
it stands at the beginning of the line: 

"And the sea 
Mediterranean." 

We saw the mountains about Malaga, topped with snow. 
Velez Malaga is probably the place at which Cervantes landed 
on his return from captivity at Algiers. (See Don Quixote, 
vol. ii.) I had the pleasure of reading the passage, while 
crossing the line betwixt the two cities. It is something to 
sail by the very names of Granada and Andalusia. There 
was a fine sunset over the hills of Granada. I imagined it 
lighting up the Alhambra. The clouds were like great wings 
of gold and yellow and rose-colour, with a smaller minute 
sprinkle in one spot, like a shower of glowing stones from a 
volcano. You see very faint imitations of such lustre in 
England. A heavy dew succeeded ; and a contrary wind at 
south-east, but very mild. At night, the reflection of the 
moon on the water was like silver snakes. 

30th. Passed Cape de Gata. My wife was very ill, but 
observed that illness itself was not illness, compared to what 
she experienced in the winter voyage. She never com- 
plained, summer or winter. It is very distressing not to be 
able to give perfect comfort to patients of this generous 
description. The Mediterranean Sea, after the Channel, was 
like a basin of gold h'sh ; but when the winds are contrary, 
the waves of it have a short uneasy motion, that fidget 
the vessel, and make one long for the nobler billows of the 
Atlantic. The wind, too, was singularly unpleasant, moist 
and feverish. It continued contrary for several days, but 
became more agreeable, and sank almost into a calm on the 
3rd of June. 

The books with which I chiefly amused myself in the 
Mediterranean, were Don Quixote (for reasons which will be 
obvious to the reader), Ariosto and Berni (for similar reasons, 
their heroes having to do with the coasts of France and 
Africa), and Bayle's admirable Essay on Comets, which I 
picked up at Plymouth. It is the book that put an end to 
f Hp superstition about comets. It is full of amusement, like 
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omitted from the October edition. Lord Sunderland's 
was dated November 28, 1566. 

On the subject of the supposed two editions of this 
very rare volume, consult the preface to the ftoxburghe 
Catalogiie by Mr. William Nicol, a, gentleman who for 
many years enjoyed the duke's confidence, and was 
highly esteemed by his grace, both for his literary at- 
tainments, and the pleasing vivacity of his conversation. 
Let me here give an anecdote which rests upon the 
authority of the late venerable Dr. Routh, the president 
of Magdalen, from whom I had it in the your 1 834. " The 
"duke of Roxburghe told Dr. Parr, that before he be- 
u came duke of lioxburghe, he believed lie was one of the 
" proudest men in Christendom, high in family, low in 
"pocket. Since I came to the title, he added, I hope I 
" have seen my folly, and think more justly of myself and 
" my pretensions, that is, more humbly." 

No. XVI. See vol. ii. p. 260. 

JFhe Whipping Story. (From Letters Inj the lufa Lord 
Lyttleton, Svo. Lond., 1787, vol. !,;>. 141. 

MY DEAR SIB, 

I obey your commands with some reluctsmce, in relating the 
story of which you have heard so much, and to which \otir cu- 
riosity appears to be so bioofl awake. I do it unwillingly, be- 
cause such histories depend bo much upon tho m, inner in which 
they are related; and this, which I have, tnld with such success, 
and to the midnight terrors of so many a.mple souls, will make, 
but a sorry figure in a written nariation. HUWCYCI, \ou bhall 
have it. 

It was in the eaily part of "s life that lie attended 

an hunting club at their sport, when a stranger, of a genteel ap- 
peaiance, and well mounted, joined the eh.-ice, nnd wa.s ub.scncd 
to ride with a degree of courage and address that called forth 
the utmost astonishment of every one present. The beast he 
rode was of amazing powers; nothing stopped them ; the hounds 
could never escape them; and the huntsman, \\ho was leit far 
behind, swore that the man and his hor&c \\cre devils from lift I. 
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and love, at that time of life, goes upon no other merits, 
taking all the rest upon trust in the generosity of its wealth 
and as willing to bestow a throne as a ribbon, to show the aL- 
sufficiency of its contentment. Fair speed your sails over the 
lucid waters, ye lovers, on a lover-like sea! Fair speed 
them, yet never land ; for where the poet has left you, there 
ought ye, as ye are, to be living for ever for ever gliding 
about a summer-sea, touching at its flowery islands, and 
reposing beneath its moon. 

9th. Completely fair wind at south-west. Saw Montserrat. 
The sunshine, reflected on the water from the lee studding- 
sail, was like shot silk. At half-past seven in the evening, 
night was risen in the east, while the sun was setting opposite. 
" Black night has come up already," said our poetical captain. 
A fair breeze all night and all next day, took us on at the rate 
of about five miles an hour, very refreshing after the calmj 
and foul winds. We passed the Gulf of Lyons still more 
pleasantly than we did the Bay of Biscay, for in the lattei 
there was a calm. In both of these places a little rough 
handling is generally looked for. 

13th. The ALPS ! It was the first time I had seen moun- 
tains. They had a fine sulky look, up aloft in the sky, cold, 
lofty, and distant. I used to think that mountains would 
impress me but little ; that by the same process of imagina- 
tion reversed, by which a brook can be fancied a mighty 
river, with forests instead of verdure on its banks, a mountain 
could be made a molehill, over which we step. But one look 
convinced me to the contrary. I found I could elevate better 
than I could pull down; and I was glad of it. It was not 
that the sight of the Alps was necessary to convince me of 
" the being oi a God," as it is said to have done somebody, or 
to put me upon any reflections respecting infinity and first 
causes, of which I have had enough in my time; but I 
seemed to meet for the first time a grand poetical thought in 
a material shape, to see a piece of one's book-wonders 
realized, something very earthly, yet standing between earth 
and heaven, like a piece of the antediluvian world looking out 
of the coldness of ages. I remember reading in a Review a 
passage from some book of travels, which spoke of the author 
standing on the sea-shore, and being led by the silence and 
the abstraction, and the novel grandeur of the objects around 
him, to think of the earth, not in its geographical relations. 
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ble cries they had heard, and the melancholy sight they saw. 
After a repetition of his entreaties they ictiied; and in the 
morning some of them -went to his chamber, but he was not 
there; and, on examining the bed, they found it to be one goie 
of blood. Upon further inquiry, the groom said, that, as soon 
as it was light, the gentleman came to the stable booted and 
spurred, desired his horse might be immediately saddled, and 
appeared to be extremely impatient till it was done, \\ hen he 
vaulted instantly into the saddle, and rode out of the yard on 
full speed. Servants were immediately dispatched into every 
part of the surrounding country, but not a single trace of him 
could be found: such a person had not been seen by any one, 
nor has he been since heard of. 

The circumstances of this strange story -were immediately 
committed to writing, and signed by every one \vho were wit- 
nesses to them, that the future credibility of any one who 
should think proper to relate them, might be duly .supported. 
Among the subscribers to the truth of this history are some 
of the first names of this century. It would now, I believe, be 
impertinent to add anything more, than that I am, 

Yours, \c. 



No. XVII. 
BIBLIOTHECA IIEARNIANA. 

Excerpts from the Catalogue of the Library of Thomas 
Hearne, A.M. 1 



The resemblance between the handwriting of 
in this Catalogue, and one of his letters in my po 
-- 4.:u; no to i eave I1O ( l ouu fc j n m y own 

uineness of this interesting numuM-ript 

_ence this curious document, was nlituini'd 

strongly corroborates this conclusion ; Dr. John Price 



1 Edited by the late Beriah Botfield, Ksq , of Noiton Hall, 
Noithamptonshire, fiom the manuscript in his pohsc'ssion, io\.il 
8vo , 73 copies, privately printed, 1848 
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title to the sovereign of these seas, whom the Tuscans call 
"King of the Sardinias."* 

We were now sailing up the angle of the Gulf of Genoa, 
its shore looking as Italian as possible, with groves and white 
villages. The names, too, were alluring, Oneglia, Albenga, 
Savona; the last, the birthplace of a sprightly poet (Frugoni), 
whose works I was acquainted with. The breeze was the strong- 
est we had had yet, and not quite fair, but we made good 
head against it; the queen-like city of Genoa, crowned with 
white palaces, sat at the end of the gulf, as if to receive us in 
state; and at two o'clock, the waters being as blue as the sky, 
and all hearts rejoicing, we entered our Italian harbour, and 
heard Italian words. 

Luckily for us, these first words were Tuscan. A pilot boat 
came out. Somebody asked a question which we did not hear, 
and the captain replied to it. " YA BENE," said the pilot, in a 
fine open voice, and turned the head of the boat with a tranquil 
dignity. "Va bene," thought I, indeed. "All goes well" 
truly. The words are delicious, and the omen good. My family 
have arrived so far in safety ; we have but a little more voyage 
to make, a few steps to measure back in this calm Mediterra- 
nean ; the weather is glorious ; Italy looks like what we ex- 
pected; in a day or two we shall hear of our friends: health 
and peace are before us, pleasure to others and profit to our- 
selves ; and it is hard if we do not enjoy again, before long, 
the society of all our friends, both abroad and at home. In a 
day or two we received a letter from Shelley, saying that 
winds and waves, he hoped, would never part us more. 
Alas ! for that saying. 

On the 28th of June, we set sail for Leghorn. The weather 
was still as fine as possible, and our concluding trip as agree- 
able ; with the exception of a storm of thunder and lightning 
one night, which was the completest I ever saw. Our news- 
paper friend, " the oldest man living," ought to have been 
there to see it. The lightning fell in all parts of the sea, like 
pillars ; or like great melted fires, suddenly dropped from a 
giant torch. Now it pierced the sea like rods; now fell like 
enormous flakes or tongues, suddenly swallowed up. At one 
time, it seemed to confine itself to a dark corner of the ocean, 
making formidable shows of gigantic and flashing lances (for 
it was the most perpendicular lightning I ever saw) : then it 

* Not, however, I suppose, the King now reigning 5 who has givea 
despots other fish to fry. 
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ble cries they had heard, and the melancholy sight they saw. 
After a repetition of his entreaties they retiied; and in the 
morning some of them went to his chamber, but he was not 
there; anil, on examining the bed, they found it to be one gore 
of blood. Upon further inquiry, the groom said, that, as soon 
as it waa light, the gentleman came to the stable booted and 
spurred, desired his horse might be immediately saddled, and 
appeared to be extremely impatient till it was done, when he 
vaulted instantly into the saddle, and rode out of the yard on 
full speed. Servants were immediately dispatched into every 
part of the surrounding country, but not a single trace of him 
could be found: such a person had not been, seen hy any one, 
nor has he been since heard of. 

The circumstances of this strange story -were immediately 
committed to writing, and signed by every one who were wjt- 
nesses to them, that the future credibility of any one who 
should think proper to relate them, might be duly supported. 
Among the subscribers to the truth of this history are some 
of the first names of this century. It would now, I believe, be 
impertinent to add anything more, than that I am, 

Yours, 6cc. 



No. XVII. 
BIBLIOTHECA HEARNIANA. 

Excerpts from the Catalogue of the Library of Thomas 
Hearne, A.M. 1 

The resemblance between the handwriting of I learn e 
in this Catalogue, and one of his letters in my po^cssion 
is so striking as to leave no doubt in my own mind re- 
specting the genuineness of this interesting mnmiMtript. 
The quarter whence this curious document was ohtuim'd, 
strongly corroborates this conclusion ; Dr. John Price, 



1 Edited by the late Benah Botfield, Esq., of Morton JIall, 
Northamptonshire, from tlie manuscript in Ins possession, imul 
8vo , 75 copies, privately printed, 1848 
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friends ; and hence a series of bitter feelings on both sides, 
which, as I was the first to express them, so I did not hesitate 
to be the first to regret publicly, when on both sides they 
had tacitly been done away. 

Moore fancied, among other tilings, that I meant to pain 
him by speaking of his small stature ; and perhaps it was 
wrong to hazard a remark on so delicate a subject, however 
inoffensively meant; especially as it led to other personal 
characteristics, which might have seemed of less doubtful 
intention. But I felt only a painter's pleasure in taking the 
portrait ; and I flattered myself that, as far as externals went, 
I abundantly evinced my good-will, not only by doing justice 
to all that was handsome and poetical in his aspect, and 
by noticing the beauty reported of his childhood, but by 
the things which I said of the greatness observable in so 
many little men in history, especially as recorded by Claren- 
don. In fact, this had been such a favourite subject with 
me, that some journalists concluded I must be short myself ; 
which is not the case. Men of great action, I suspect, in- 
cluding the most heroical soldiers, have been for the most 
part of short stature, from the fabulous Tydeus, to Alexander 
and Agesilaus, and so downwards to Wellington and Napo- 
leon. Nor have sages and poets, or any kind of genius, been 
wanting to the list; from the ancient philosopher who was 
obliged to carry lead in his pockets lest he should be blown 
away, down to Michael Angelo, and Montaigne, and Barrow, 
and Spenser himself, and the Falklands and Haleses of Cla- 
rendon, and Pope, and Steele, and Ee}>nolds, and Mozart. 

Moore's forehead was bony and full of character, with 
" bumps " of wit, large and radiant enough to transport a 
phrenologist ; Sterne had such another. His eyes were as 
dark and fine as you would wish to see under a set of vine- 
leaves; his mouth generous and good-humoured, with dim- 
ples ; and his manner as bright as his talk, full of the wish 
to please and be pleased. He sang, and played with great 
taste on the pianoforte, as might be supposed from his musical 
compositions. His voice, which was a little hoarse m speak- 
ing (at least I used to think so), softened into a breath, like 
that of the flute, when singing. In speaking, he was em- 
phatic in rolling the letter r, perhaps out of a despair of being 
able to get rid of the national peculiarity. The structure of 
his versification, when I knew him, was moie artificial than 
it was afterwards; and in his serious compositions it suited 
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" not the wrath of the critic. Yet our obligations to 
" him are great. He has rescued much from oblivion, 
" if not from perdition ; and forgetting all the peculiari- 
" ties, and even weaknesses of the man, we must unite 
" in bestowing our heartiest commendations on the editor. 
" More than the lapse of a century (that test of reputa- 
" tion) has confirmed the fame of Thomas Hearne.' 1 
Thus much from the author of the best, though incom- 
plete, bibliographical account of our antiquary's publi- 
cations. Nay more ; " his works, which present us with 
" portions of history, chiefly local, are now coveted by 
" the antiquary, and respected by the scholar. The 
" ridicule and satire which once pursued the person, and 
" the publications of the author, are now forgotten, and 
" Hearne stands upon a pedestal which may be said to 
" have truth and honour for its basis." If it be true 
that "the old and the young professedly attached to 
" book-collecting, can never be thoroughly happy if their 
" Hearnean series be not complete," those who possess 
" the richest probably of all bibliomaniacal or bibliogra- 
" phical gratifications," a set of Heorne's works on large 
paper, in primitive calf or morocco attire, will be natu- 
rally inclined to coincide with Dr. Dibdin's panegyric. 
With less complacency peradventure, but with more 
curiosity, will every bibliomaniac view the private Cata- 
logue of their author's library, the work of his own 
hands, the fruit of his indefatigable exertions, and slender 
means ; but particularly interesting as affording an index 
to his mind, and a clue to the sources of that " crude 
u and extraneous matter" of amusement often, which 
lies scattered throughout the Prefaces and Appendices 
of Hearne's Editions. But the industry and ingenuity 
which such an investigation would require, might well 
be considered as wasted upon those chores clc ueant, and 
passages which lead, perchance, to nothing. The library 
of Hearne was sold in February 1736, by Osbornc the 
bookseller, "the lowest price being marked in each book," 
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rather than quarrel with his would-be misanthropy and his 
effeminate mailings? The worst things which he did were 
to gird resentfully at women, and to condescend to some 
other pettiness of conduct which he persuaded himself were 
self-defences on his own part, and merited by his fellow- 
creatures. But he was never incapable of generosity : he 
was susceptible of the tenderest emotions ; and though I doubt, 
from a certain proud and stormy look about the upper part 
of his face, whether his command of temper could ever have 
been quite relied on, yet I cannot help thinking, that had he 
been properly brought up, there would have been nobody 
capable of more lasting and loving attachments. The lower 
part of the face was a model of beauty. 

I am sorry I ever wrote a syllable respecting Lord Byron 
which might have been spared. I have still to relate my con- 
nection with him, but it will be related in a different manner. 
Pride, it is said, will have a fall: and I must own, that on 
this subject I have experienced the truth of the saying. I 
had prided myself I should pride myself now if I had not 
been thus rebuked on not being one of those who talk against 
others. I went counter to this feeling in a book; and to 
crown the absurdity of the contradiction, I was foolish enough 
to suppose that the very fact of my so doing would show that 
I had done it in no other instance ! that having been thus 
public in the error, credit would be given me for ne^pr "ha-tn'nnr 
been privately so ! Such are the delusions innictec 
self-love. When the consequence was representec 
characterized by my enemies, I felt, enemies th 
were, as if I blushed from head to foot. It is true 
goaded to the task by misrepresentations: I hau i^^^ 
every other species of temptation to do it: and, after all, I 
said more in his excuse, and less to his disadvantage, than 
many of those who reproved me. But enough. I owed the 
acknowledgment to him and to myself; and I shall proceed 
on my course with a sigh for both, and I trust in the good- 
will of the sincere. 

To return, then, to my arrival at Leghorn. 
In the harbour of Leghorn I found Mr. Trelawny, of the 
old Cornish family of that name, since known as the author 
of the Younger Brother. He was standing with his knight- 
errant aspect, dark, handsome, and mustachioed, in Lord 
Byron's boat, the Bolivar, of which he had taken charge for 
his lordship. In a day or two I went to see my noble ac- 
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Loud. W. de Worde. 1523. 

3. Gradus Coraparationum cum verb is anomalis simul 

et eorum compositis. W. de Worde. Lond. 
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Whitintoni nuperrime recognitus, dc !Noniinum 
generibus. W. de Worde. 1522. 

10. Prseterita Verborum Grammatics prima pars 

Roberti Whitintoni nuperrime recensita, Liber 
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commento necnon interlinear! dictionum inter- 
pretatione. Lond. W. de Worde. 1524. 
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syncopatis, et apocopatis. Lond. W. de Worde, 
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12. Rob. Whitintoni Syntaxis. Lond. W.dc Worde. 

1524. 

13. Vulgaria Roberti Whitintoni, et de institutione 
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14. R. Whitintonus de magistral ibus veterum Ro- 

raanorum. Lond. W. de Worde. 1523. 
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the " scelerato ; n the young Count, wounded and threatening; 
and the assassin waiting for us with his knife. Nobody, how- 
ever, could have put a better face on the matter than Lord 
Byron did, composed, and endeavouring to compose: and as 
to myself, I was so occupied with' the whole scene, that I had 
not time to be frightened. Forth we, issue at the house door, 
all squeezing to have the honour of being first, when a termi- 
nation is put to the tragedy by the man's throwing htoseif m 
a bench, extending his arms, and bursting into tears. His cap 
was half over his eyes ; his face gaunt, ugly, and unshaved ; 
his appearance altogether more squalid and miserable than 
an Englishman would conceive it possible to find in such an 
establishment. This blessed figure reclined weeping and wail- 
ing, and asking pardon for Ms offence ; and to crown all, he 
; requested Lord Byron to kiss him. 

The noble lord conceived such an excess of charity super- 
', fluous. He pardoned him, but said he must not think of 

I remaining in his service ; upon which the man renewed his 

weeping and wailing, and continued ijssiag' Us -haaad, T 

was -then strucj: with the footing '-oa wMdb t gen&y ad 
| their servants stand with each ttor in Itaty^and the good- 
I nature with, which the strongest exhibitions of anger can be 
$ followed up. Conte Pietro, who was full of good qualities (for 
I though he was here with his sister's lover, we must not judge 
I of Italian customs by English), accepted the man's hand, and 
\ even shook it heartily ; and Madame Guiccioli, though unable 
'< to subside so quickly from her state of indignant exaltation, 

looked in relenting sort, and speedily accorded him her grace 
also, seeing my lord had forgiven him. The man was all 
penitence and wailing, but he was obliged to quit. The police 
would have forced him*, if he had not been dismissed. He left 
the country, and called in his way on Shelley, who was shocked 
at his appearance, and gave him some money out of his very 
antipathy ; for he thought nobody would help such an ill-look- 
ing fellow, if he did not. 

The unpleasant part of the business did not end here. It 
was, remotely, one of the causes of Lord Byron's leaving Italy ; 
for it increased the awkwardness of his position with the 
Tuscan government, and gave a further unsteadiness to his 
proceedings. His friends, the Gambas, were already only 
upon sufferance in Tuscany. They had been obliged to quit 
their native country Eomagna, on account of their connection 
with the Carbonari; and Lord Byron, who had identified him- 
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in possession of one family. The families in tins instance, as 
in others, remained distinct. The ladies at the respective 
heads of them never exchanged even a word. It was set to the 
account of their want of acquaintance with their respective 
languages; and the arrangement, I believe, which in every 
respect thus tacitly took place, was really, for many reasonable 
considerations, objected to by nobody. 

The Casa Lanfranchi, which had been the mansion of the 
great Pisan family whose ancestors figure in Dante, is said to 
have been built by Michael Angelo, and is worthy of him. It 
is in a bold and broad style throughout, with those harmo- 
nious graces of proportion which are sure to be found in an 
Italian mansion. The outside is of rough marble. 

We had not been in the house above an hour or two, when 
my friend brought the celebrated surgeon, Vacca, to see Mrs. 
Hunt. He had a pleasing, intelligent face, and was the most 
gentlemanlike Italian I ever saw. Vacca pronounced his 
patient to be in a decline ; and little hope was given us by 
others that she would survive beyond the year. She lived 
till the year 1857, and Vacca. had been dead many years 
before. I do not say this to his disparagement, for he was 
very skilful, and deserved his celebrity. But it appears to me, 
from more than one remarkable instance, that there is a super- 
stition about what are called declines and consumptions, from 
which the most eminent of the profession are not free. I 
suspect, indeed I may say I know, that many people of this 
tendency, or at least supposed to be of it, may reach, with a 
proper mode of living, to as good a period of existence as 
most others. The great secret in this as in all other cases, 
and, indeed, in almost all moral as vvell as physical cases of ill, 
seems to be in diet and regimen. If some demi-god could 
regulate for mankind what they should eat and drink, and by 
what bodily treatment circulate their blood, he would put an 
end to half the trouble which the world undergo, some of the 
most romantic sorrows with which they flatter themselves not 
excepted. The case, however, in the present instance was 
perhaps peculiar, and may not before have been witnessed by 
VacciV The expectoration, at all events, of blood itself, and 
this too sometimes in alarming quantities, and never entirely 
without recurrence, lasted throughout a life of no ordinary 
duration. 

The next day, while in the drawing-room with Lord Byion, 
I had a curious specimen of Italian manners. It was like a 

19 
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hath prefix'd a large Dedication to the said Lady. 
Impr. A. 1548. 8vo 5s. 

A very small edition (in 24mo.) of the Singing Psalms 
(with the Prayers at the end) which I look upon as 
a curiosity. Lond. 1635 . . . 2s. 6d 

A very scarce thing in English and Latin, called a 
Skeltonical Salutation, occasioned by the Spanish 
Armada's being defeated in 1588. In two sheets, 
but the title page is torn out. . . 2s. Qd. 

An imperfect printed Irish Book, which belonged to 
Mr. Lhuyd of the Ashmolean Museum. 8vo. 2s. 

The matter of Thomas Hearne's collection I have 
endeavoured to extract (with reference to the History 
and Antiquities of Britain, which by the aid of his books, 
and his own researches elsewhere, he had so diligently 
illustrated), in the following 



EXCERPTA 

From TJiomas Hearne's Autograph Catalogue of his 
Books. 

"THO. HEARNE." 
4. 1709" 



" N. B. The Prices are not what I gave for the Books, 
" but according to the rates they have been sold at" 

Polydori Vergilii Anglise Historise. Libri xxvii. Bas. 
- 1 " *- ...... 10*. Qd. 

era cur& Watts. Lond. 1640. fo. I/. Is. 
> in. ma* mi b Chronicle of England, fo. u scarce/* 10s. 
Will. Sheridan's Sermons. Lond. 1704. 8vo. " Gave 

" away." 

Eutropii Breviarium Historiao Roman ad Poeanic Me- 
taphrasi. 
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the jacket pocket. He had probably been reading it when 
surprised by the storm. It was my copy. I had told him to 
keep it till he gave it me with his own hands. So I would 
not have it from any other. It was burnt with his remains. 
The body of his friend Mr. "Williams was found near a tower, 
four miles distant from its companion. That of the third 
party in the boat, Charles Vivian, the seaman, was not dis- 
covered till nearly three weeks afterwards.* 

The remains of Shelley and Mr. Williams were burnt after 
the good ancient fashion, and gathered into coffers [those of 
Williams on the 15th of August, of Shelley on the 16th]. 
Those of Mr. Williams were subsequently taken to England. 
Shelley's were interred at Eome, in the Protestant burial- 
ground, the place which he had so touchingly described in 
recording its reception of Keats. The ceremony of the burn- 
ing was alike beautiful and distressing. Trelawny, who had 
been the chief person concerned in ascertaining the fate of his 
friends, completed his kindness by taking the most active part 
on this last mournful occasion. He and his friend Captain 
Shenley were first upon the ground, attended by proper 
assistants. Lord Byron and myself arrived shortly after- 
wards. His lordship got out of ms carriage, but wandered 
away from the spectacle, and did not see it. I remained 
inside the carriage, now looking on, now drawing back with 
feelings that were not to be witnessed. 

None of the 'mourners, however, refused themselves the 
little comfort of supposing, that lovers of books and antiquity, 
like Shelley and his companion, Shelley in particular with his 
Greek enthusiasm, would not have been sorry to foresee this 
part of their fate. The mortal part of him, too, was saved 
from corruption ; not the least extraordinary part of his history. 
Among the materials for burning, as many of the gracefoller 
and more classical articles as could be procured frankin- 

* [A story was current in Leghorn which conjecturally helped to 
explain the shipwreck of Shelley's boat. It went out to sea in rough 
weather, and yet was followed by a native boat. When Shelley's 
yacht was raised, a large hole was found stove in the stern. Shelley 
had on board a sum of money in dollars ; and the supposition is, that 
the men in the other boat had tried to board Shelley's piratically, but 
had desisted because the collision caused the English boat to sink ; 
and they abandoned it because the men saved would have become 
their accusers. The only facts in support of this conjectural story 
are the alleged following of the native boat, and the damage to the 

stern of Shelley's boat, otherwise not very accountable.] 

t n r\ 
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Angl. Lond. Pynson. 1509. 
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King Alfred's Life, by Sir John Spelman, with divers 
Historical Remarks and Improvements ; and a Dis- 
course upon a Roman Inscription lately found near 
Bath, by T. H. Oxon. 1709. Svo. 

Letter from the Duchess of Portsmouth to Madam 
Gwyn. Lond. 1682. 

Camden's Britannia, in English, by Gibson. Lond. 1695. 
fol 2Z.2*. 

"Camden's Remains, with Verses upon the death of 
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"Lond. 1623. 4to." 4*. 
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Mr. Tilly's Sermon. John iii. 19. Lond. 1710. Svo. 
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Mr. Norden's Middlesex .... 35. 
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Barnes's Edw. III. Lond, 1688. fol. . . M. Is. 

Description of the siege of Basing Castle. Oxon. 1644. 
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of temperance and exercise gave him a remarkable degree of 
strength, it is not supposed that he could have lived many 
years. He used to say that he had lived three times as long 
as the calendar gave out; which he would prove, between jest 
and earnest, by some remarks on Time, 

" That would have puzzled that stout Stagyrite." 

Like the Stagyrite's, his voice was high and weak. His eyes 
were large and animated, with a dash of wildness in them; 
his face small, but well shaped, particularly the mouth and 
chin, the turn of which was very sensitive and graceful. His 
complexion was naturally fair and delicate, with a colour in 
the cheeks. He had brown hair, which, though tinged with 
gray, surmounted his face well, being in considerable quan- 
tity, and tending to a curl. His side-face, upon the whole, 
was deficient in strength, and his features would not have 
told well in a bust; but when fronting and looking at you 
attentively his aspect had a certain seraphical character that 
would have suited a portrait of John the Baptist, or the 
angel whom Milton describes as holding a reed " tipt with 
fire." Nor would the most religious mind, had it known 
him, have objected to the comparison ; for, with all his scep- 
ticism, Shelley's disposition was truly said to have been any- 
thing but irreligious. A person of much eminence for piety 
in our times has well observed, that the greatest want of reli- 
gious feeling is not to be among the greatest infidels, but 
among those who never think of religion except as a matter 
of course. The leading feature of Shelley's character may be 
said to have been a natural piety. He was pious towards 
nature, towards his friends, towards the whole human race, 
towards the meanest insect of the forest. He did himself an 
injustice with the public in using the popular name of the 
Supreme Being inconsiderately. He identified it solely with 
the most vulgar and tyrannical notions of a God made after 
the worst human fashion ; and did not sufficiently reflect that 
it was often used by a juster devotion to express a sense of 
the great Mover of the universe. An impatience in contra- 
dicting worldly and pernicious notions of a supernatural 
power led his own aspirations to be rnisconstiued; for though, 
in the severity of his dialectics, and particularly in moments 
of despondency, he sometimes appeared to be hopeless of what 
he most desired and though he justly thought that a Divine 
Being would prefer the increase of benevolence and good 
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which Lord Byron had invited me to set up, and in which 
Shelley was to have assisted. He did assist; for his beautiful 
translation of the May Day Night, from Goethe, appeared in 
the first number. 

But more of this publication when I come to Genoa. I 
will first say a few words respecting the way in which we 
passed our time at Pisn, and then spoak of the city itself and 
its highly interesting features, which are not so well known 
as they should be. 

Our manner of life was this. Lord Byron, who used to sifc 
up at night writing Don Juan (which he did under the influ- 
ence of gin and water), rose late in the morning. He break- 
fasted; read; lounged about, singing an air, generally out of 
Eossini; then took a bath, and was dressed; and coming 
down stairs, was heard, still singing, in the court-yard, out of 
which the garden ascended, by a few steps, at the back of the 
house. The servants, at the same time, brought out two or 
three chairs. My study, a little room in a corner, with an 
orange-tree at the window, looked upon this court-yard. I 
was generally at my writing when he came down, and either 
acknowledged his presence by getting up and saying some- 
thing from the window, or he called out "Leontius!" (a 
name into which Shelley had pleasantly converted that of 
"Leigh Hunt") and came up to the window with some jest 
or other challenge to conversation. His dress, as at Monte 
Nero, was a nankin jacket, with white waistcoat and trousers, 
and a cap, either velvet or linen, with a shade to it. In his 
hand was a tobacco-box, from which he helped himself occa- 
sionally to what he thought a preservative from getting too 
fat. Perhaps, also, he supposed it good for the teeth. We 
then lounged about, or sat and talked, Madame Guiccioli, 
with her sleek tresses, descending after her toilet to join us. 
The garden was small and square, but plentifully stocked 
with oranges and other shrubs; and, being well watered, it 
looked very green and refi eshing under the Italian sky. The 
lady generally attracted us up into it, if we had not been there 
before. Her appearance might have reminded an English 
spectator of Chaucer's heroine 

** Yclothed was she, fresh for to devise. 
Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yarde long, I guess: 
And in the garden (as the sun uprist) 
She walketh up and down, where as her list :" 
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In entering the city, the impression is not injured. What 
looked white in the distance, remains as pure and fair on 
closer acquaintance. You cross a bridge, and cast your eye 
up the whole extent of the city one way, the river Arno (the 
river of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio) winding through the 
middle of it under two more bridges; and fair, elegant houses 
of good size bordering the white pavement on either side. 
This is the Lung 7 Arno, or street " Along the Arno." The 
mountains, in which you fancy you see the marble veins (for 
it is from these that the marble of Carrara comes), tower 
away beautifully at the farther end, and, owing to the clear 
atmosphere, seem to be much nearer than tht^are. The 
Arno, which is about as wide perhaps as the Isis at Oxford, 
is sandy-coloured, and in the summer-time shrunken ; but 
still it is the river of the great Tuscan writers, the visible 
possessor of the name we have all heard a thousand times ; 
and we feel what a true thing is that which is called ideal. 

The first novelty that strikes you, after your dreams and 
matter-of-fact have recovered from the surprise of their in- 
troduction to one another, is the singular fairness and new 
look of houses that have been standing hundreds of years. 
This is owing to the dry ness of the Italian atmosphere. An- 
tiquity refuses to look ancient in Italy. It insists upon 
retaining its youthfulness of aspect. The consequence at first 
is a mixed feeling of admiration and disappointment ; for we 
miss the venerable. The houses seem as if they ought to 
have sympathized more with humanity, and were as cold 
and as hard-hearted as their materials. But you discover 
that Italy is the land, not of the venerable, but the beautiful; 
and cease to look for old age in the chosen country of the 
Apollo and the Venus. The only real antiquities are tho.su 
in Dante and the oldest painters, who ticat of the Bible in 
an ancient style. Among the mansions on the Lung' Arno is 
one entirely fronted with marble, and marble so pure and 
smooth that you can see your face in it. It is in a most 
graceful style of architecture ; and over the door has a mys- 
terious motto and symbol. The symbol is an actual fetter, 
attached with great nicety to the middle stone over the door- 
way: the motto, Alia Giornata (By the Day, or the Day's 
Work). The allubion is supposed to be to some captivity 
undergone by one of the Lanlreducci family, the proprietors : 
but nobody knows. Further up on the same side of the 
way, is the old ducal palace, said to be the scene of the 
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houses there is always a certain majestic amplitude; but the 
entrances of the rooms, and the staircase on the ground floor, 
are often placed irregularly, so as to sacrifice everything to 
convenience. In the details there is sure to be a noble eye to 
proportion. You cannot look at the elevation of the com- 
monest doorway, or the ceiling of a room appropriated to 
the humblest purposes, but you recognise the land of the 
fine arts. You think Michael Angelo has been at the turn- 
ing of those arches at the harmonizing of those beautiful 
varieties of shade, which, by the secret principles common to 
all arts and sciences, affect the mind like a sort of inaudible 
music. The very plasterer who is hired to give the bare 
walls of some old disused apartment an appearance of orna- 
ment, paints his door-ways, his pilasters, and his borders of 
leaves, in a bold style of relief and illusion, which would 
astonish the doubtful hand of many an English student " in 
the higher walks of art." It must be observed, however, that 
this is a piece of good taste which seems to have survived 
most others, and to have been kept up by the objects on which 
it works ; for the arts are at present lying fallow in Italy, 
waiting for better times. 

I was so taken up, on my arrival at Pisa, with friends and 
their better novelties, that I forgot even to look about me for 
the Leaning Tower. You lose sight of it on entering the 
town, unless you come in at the Lucca gate. On the Sunday 
following, however, I went to see it, and the spot where it 
stands, in illustrious company. Forsyth, a late traveller of 
much shrewdness and pith (though a want of ear, and an 
affectation of ultra good sense, rendered him in some respects 
extremely unfit for a critic on Italy as when he puts music 
and perfumery on a level !), had been beforehand with the 
spot in putting this idea in my head. " Pisa," says he, 
" while the capital of a republic, was celebrated for its pro- 
fusion of marble, its patrician towers, and its grave magni- 
ficence. It still can boast some marble churches, a marble 
palace, and a marble bridge. Its towers, though no longer a 
mark of nobility, may be traced in the walls of modernized 
houses. Its gravity pervades every street; but its magnifi- 
cence is now confined to one sacred corner. There stand the 
Cathedral, the Baptistery, the Leaning Tower, and the Campo 
Santo ; all built of the same marble, all varieties of the same 
architecture, all venerable with years, and fortunate both iu 
t-heir society and in their solitude." 
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heads, or now and then a couple of friars; and though finer 
individual sights may be found in the world, it will be difficult 
to come upon an assemblage of objects more rich in their 
combination. 

The Baptistery is a large rotunda, richly carved, and appro- 
priated solely to the purpose after which, it was christened. 
It is in a mixed style, and was built in the twelfth century. 
Forsyth, who is deep in arches and polygons, objects to the 
crowd of unnecessary columns ; to the " hideous tunnel which 
conceals the fine swell of the cupola;" and to the appro- 
priation of so large an edifice to a christening. The " tunnel" 
may deserve his " wrath ; " but his architectural learning some- 
times behaves as ill as the tunnel. It obscures his better 
taste. A christening, in the eyes of a good Catholic, is at 
least as important an object as a rotunda; and there is a re- 
ligious sentiment in the profusion with which ornament is 
heaped upon edifices of this nature. It forms a beauty of 
itself, and gives even mediocrity a sort of abundance of inten- 
tion that looks like the wealth of genius. The materials take 
leave of their materiality, and crowd together into a worship 
of their own. It is no longer "let everything" only "that 
has breath praise the Lord;" but let everything else praiso 
him, and take a meaning and life accordingly. Let column 
obscure column, as in a multitude of men; let arch strain 
upon arch, as if to ascend to heaven- let there be infinite 
details, conglomerations, mysteries, lights, darknesses ; and 
let the birth of a new soul be celebrated in the midst of all. 

The cathedral is in the Greek style of the middle ages, a 
style which this writer thinks should rather be called the 
Lombard, "as it appeared in Italy first under the Lombard 
princes." He says, that it includes " whatever was grand or 
beautiful in the works of the middle ages; " and that " thia 
was perhaps the noblest of them all." He proceeds to find 
fault with certain incongruities, amongst which are some 
remains of Pagan sculpture left standing in a Christian church ; 
but he enthusiastically admires the pillars of oriental granite 
that support the roof. The outside of the building consists 
of mere heaps of marble, mounting by huge steps to the roof; 
but their simplicity as well as size gives them a new sort of 
grandeur ; and Mr. Forsyth has overlooked the extraordinary 
sculpture of the bronze doors, worthy of the same hand that 
made those others at Florence, which Michael Angelo said 
were fit to be the gates of Paradise. It is divided into com- 
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colours, and antiquity of the old paintings wonderfully har- 
monized with the nature of the place. I chose to go towards 
evening, when I saw it again ; and though the sunset came 
upon me too fast to allow me to see all the pictures as minutely 
as I could have wished, I saw enough to warrant my giving 
an opinion of them ; and I again had the pleasure of standing 
in the spot at twilight. It is an oblong enclosure, about the 
size of Stratford Place, and surrounded with cloisters wider 
and lighter than those of Westminster. At least, such was my 
impression. The middle is grassed earth, the surface of which, 
for some depth, is said to have been brought from Palestine at 
the time of the crusades, and to possess the virtue of decom- 
posing bodies in the course of a few hours. The tradition is, 
that Ubaldo Lanfranchi, Archbishop of Pisa, who commanded 
the forces contributed by his countrymen, brought the earth 
away with him in his ships ; but though such a proceeding 
would not have been impossible, the story is now, I believe, 
regarded as a mere legend. The decomposition of the bodies 
might have been effected by other means. Persons are buried 
both in this enclosure and in the cloisters, but only persons of 
rank or celebrity. Most of the inscriptions for instance (of 
which there are some hundreds, all on marble, and mixed 
with busts and figures), are to the memory of Pisuns in the 
rank of nobility; but there are several alse to artists and men 
of letters. The most interesting grave is that of Benozzo, 
one of the old painters, who lies at the feet of his works. 

The paintings on the walls, the great glory of Pisa, are by 
Orgagna, Simon Memmi, Giotto, BufFalmacco, Bunozzo, and 
others all more or less renowned by illustrious pens; all, 
with more or less gusto, the true and reverend harbingers of 
the greatest painters of Italy. Simon Memmi is the artist 
celebrated by Petrarch for his portrait of Laura; Buffalmacco 
is the mad wag (grave enough here) who cuts such a figure in 
the old Italian novels ; and Giotto, the greatest of them all, is 
the friend of Dante, the hander down of his likeness to pos- 
terity, and himself the Dante of his art, without the drawbacks 
of satire and sorrow. Ills works have the same real character, 
the imaginative mixture of things familiar with things un- 
earthly, the same strenuous and (when they choose) gentle 
expression, in short, the same true discernment of the u dif- 
ferences of things," now grappling with a fiend or a, fierce 
thought, now sympathising with fear and sorrow, now setting 
hard the teeth of grim warriors, now dissolving in the looks 
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god Jauus keeping Christmas with his fireside and his dish of 
brawn, &c. exhibit the same fantastic mixtures of violated 
costume and truth of nature. The way in which the great 
old poet mingles together personages of all times, nations, and 
religions, real and fictitious, Samson and Turnus with Socrates, 
Ovid with St. Augustin, &c., and his descriptions of actual 
" purtreyings on a wall," in which are exhibited, in one and 
the same scene, Narcissus, Solomon, Venus, Croesus, and 
"the porter Idleness," resemble the manner in which some of 
the painters in the Campo Santo defy all perspective, and fill 
one picture with twenty different solitudes. There is a paint- 
ing, for instance, devoted to the celebrated anchorites, or her- 
mits of the desert. They are represented according to their 
several legends reading, dying, undergoing temptations, as- 
sisted by lions, &c. At first they ail look like fantastic actors 
in the same piece ; but you dream, and are reconciled. 

The contempt of everything like interval, and of all which 
may have happened in it, makes the ordinary events of life 
seem of as little moment; and the mind is exclusively occu- 
pied with the sacred old men and their solitudes, all at the 
same time, and yet each by himself. The manner in which 
some of the hoary saints in these pictures pore over their 
books, and carry their decrepit old age, full of a bont and 
absorbed feebleness the set limbs of the warriors on horse- 
back the sidelong unequivocal looks of some of the ladies 
playing on harps, and conscious of their ornaments the 
people of fashion, seated in rows, with Time coming up un- 
awares to destroy them the other rows of elders and doctors 
of the church, forming part of the array of heaven the 
uplifted hand of Christ denouncing the wicked at the Day of 
Judgment the daring satires occasionally introduced against 
monks and nuns the profusion of attitudes, expressions, 
incidents, broad draperies, ornaments of all sorts, visions, 
mountains, ghastly-looking cities, fiends, angels, sibylline old 
women, dancers, virgin biidcs, mothers and childien, jorinces, 
patriarchs, dying saints; it would be a simply blind injustice 
to the supei abundance and truth of conception in all this 
multitude <>(' imagery not to recognise the real inspirers as 
well as haibim^ers ol' Raphael and Michael Angclo, instead of 
Hn(imii<r the honour to the Masaecios and Perugmos. The 
Musuccios and Pem-inos, for all that ever I saw, meritorious 
as they are, ;uo no more to be compared with them than the 
sonnrteeis of Henry the Eighth's time are to bo compaied 
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sit in shade at their doors in the hottest weather, so that it 
cannot look so solitary as many parts of London at the same 
time of the year ; and though it is true that grass grows in 
some of the streets, it is only in the remotest. The streets, 
for the most part, are kept very neat and clean, not excepting 
the poorest alleys ; a benefit arising not only from the fine 
pavement which is everywhere to be found, but from the wise 
use to which criminals are put. The punishment of death is 
not kept up in Tuscany. Robbers, and even murderers, are 
made to atone for the ill they have done by the good works 
of sweeping and keeping clean. A great murderer on the 
English stage used formerly to be dressed in a suit of brick- 
dust. In Tuscany, or at least in Pisa, robbers condemned to 
this punishment are clothed in a red livery, and murderers in 
a yellow. A stranger looks with a feeling more grave than 
curiosity at these saffron- coloured anomalies quietly doing 
their duty in the streets, and not seeming to avoid observa- 
tion. But, in fact, they look just like other men. They are 
either too healthy by temperance and exercise to exhibit a con- 
science, or think they make up by their labour for so trifling 
an ebullition of animal spirits. And they have a good deal 
to say for themselves, considering that circumstances modify 
all men, and that the labour is in chains and for life. 

The inhabitants of Pisa, in general, are not reckoned a 
favourable specimen of Tuscan looks. You are sure to meet 
fine faces in any large assembly, but the common run ^* 
enough. They are hard, prematurely aged, and wl 
pression there is, is worldly. Some of them have no 
siori whatever, but are as destitute of speculation and ^mig 
as masks. The bad Italian face and the good Italian face are 
the extremes of insensibility and the reverse. But it is rare 
that the eyes arc not fine ; and the females have a profusion 
of good hair. Lady Morgan has remarked the promising 
countenances of Italian children, compared with what they 
turn out to be as they grow older ; and she adds, with equal 
justice, that it is an evident affair of government and educa- 
tion. You doubly pity the corruptions of a people who, be- 
sides their natural genius, preserve in the very midst of their 
sophistication a frankness dislinut from it, and an entire free- 
dom from affectation. An Italian annoys you neither with 
his pride like an Englishman, nor with his vanity like a 
Frenchman. Uo is quiet and natural, self-possessed without 
wrapping hiin-self up in a corner, and ready for cheerfulness 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GENOA. 

TOWARDS the end of September, Lord Byron and myself, in 
different parties, left Pisa for Genoa. Tuscany had been ren- 
dered uncomfortable to him by the misadventures both there 
and at Leghorn ; and at Genoa he would hover on the borders 
of his inclination for Greece. Perhaps he had already made 
arrangements for going thither. 

On our way to Genoa we met at Lerici. He had an illness 
at that place ; and all my melancholy was put to its height by- 
seeing the spot which my departed fiiend had lived in, and his 
solitary mansion on the sea-shore. Lerici is wild and retired, 
with a bay and rocky eminences; the people suited to it, 
something between inhabitants of sea and land. In the sum- 
mer time they will be up all night dabbling in the water and 
making wild noises. Here Trelawny joined us. He took me 
to the Villa Magni (the house just alluded to) ; and we paced 
over its empty rooms and neglected garden. The sea fawned 
upon the shore, as though it could do no harm. 

At Lerici we had an earthquake. The shock was the 
smartest we experienced in Italy. At Pisa there had been 
a dull intimation of one, such as happens in that city about 
once in three years. In the neighbourhood of Florence we 
had another, less dull, but lasting only for an instant. It was 
exactly as if somebody with a strong hand had jerked a pole 
up against the ceiling of the lower room right under one's feet. 
This was at Maiano, among the Fiesolan hills. People came 
out of their rooms, and inquired of one another what was the 
matter. At Lerici I awoke at dawn with an extraordinary 
sensation, and directly afterwards the earthquake took place. 
It was strong enough to shake the pictures on the wall ; and 
it lasted a sufficient time to resemble the rolling of a waggon 
under an archway, which it did both in noise and movement. 
I got up and went to the window. The people were already 
collecting in the open place beneath it ; and I heard, in the 
clear morning air, the word Terremoto (earthquake) repeated 
from one to another. The sensation for the next ten minutes 
or PO was very distressing. You expected the shock to come 
ao-ain, and to be worse. However, we had no more of it. 
We congratulated ourselves the more, because there, was a 
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borders and arabesques. The balcony and staircase were of 
marble; and there was a little flower-garden. The rent of 
this house was twenty pounds a year. Lord Byron paid four- 
and-twenty for his, which was older and more imposing, and 
a good piece of ground. It was called the Casa Saluzzi.* 
Mr. Landor and his family had occupied a house in the same 
village the Casa Pallavicini. He has recorded an interesting 
dialogue that took place in it.f Of Albaro, and the city itself; 
I shall speak more at large in the course of the chapter. 

The Genoese post brought us the first number of our new 
quarterly, the Liberal, accompanied both with hopes and fears, 
the latter of which were too speedily realized. Living now in 
a separate house from Lord Byron, I saw less of him than 
before ; and, under all the circumstances, it was as well : for 
though we had always been on what are called " good terms," 
the cordiality did not increase. His friends in England, who, 
after what had lately taken place there in his instance, were 
opposed, naturally enough, to his opening new fields of pub- 
licity, did what they could to prevent his taking a hearty 
interest in the Liberal; and I must confess that I did not 
mend the matter by my own inability to fall in cordially with 
his ways, and by a certain jealousy of my position, which pre- 
vented me, neither very wisely nor justly, from manifesting 
the admiration due to his genius, and reading the manuscripts 
he showed me with a becoming amount of thanks and good 
words. I think he had a right to feel this want of accord in 
a companion, whatever might be its value. A dozen years 
later, reflection would have made me act very differently. At 
the same time, though the Liberal had no mean success, he 
unquestionably looked to its having a far greater; and the 
result of all these combined circumstances was, that the in- 
terest he took in it cooled in proportion as it should have 
grown warm, and after four numbers it ceased. They were 
all published during our residence in this part of Italy. Lord 
Byron contributed some poems, to which his customary pub- 
lisher had objected on account of their fault-finding in Church 
and State, and their critical attacks on acquaintances. Among 
* Are the Saluzzi family from Chaucer's Country of Saluces, whose 
"Markis" married the patient Griselda? Saluces was in the mari- 
time Apennines, by Piedmont, and might have originated a family of 
Genoese nobles. Classical and romantic associations meet us m such 
abundance at every turn in Italy, that upon the least hint a book 

Imaginary Conversations, vol. i. p. 179, second edition. 
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them for the beauty of the verse, but no less for the sublimity of the 
conception; and I cannot but hope that, had he lived, he would have 
proved another instance of genius bowing to the power of truth." 

Now the poem in question, and the notes to it, were -written 
by myself, one of those " atheists and scoffers" (according to 
this gentleman), by whom the supposed waiter of the poem 
had been " led into defiance of the sacred writings."' 

This person knew as little of my religion as he knew of an 
author's manner. Among these same notes of mine is the 
following passage : 

"What divine plays would not Beaumont and Fletcher have left 
us, if they had not been fine gentlemen about town, and ambitious to 
please a perishing generation! Their muse is like an accomplished 
country beauty, of the most exquisite kind, seduced up to town, and 
made familiar with the most devilish parts of it, yet retaining, through 
all her debauchery, a sweet regret and an adoring fondness for nature. 
She has lilies about her paint and patch-boxes, and loves them almost 
as much as when she was a child." 

I do not think that the author of Don Juan was accus- 
tomed to make critical reflections of that sort. I do not 
allude, of course, to the writing, but to the sentiment. But 
the poem was written in the stanza of Don Juan, and, there- 
fore, his Lordship was to be complimented with the religion 
of it, at the expense of his Juanity. 

I will take this opportunity of recording some more anec- 
dotes as they occur to me. My neighbour and myself used 
to walk in the grounds of the Casa Saluzzi; talking for the 
most part of indifferent things, and endeavouring to joke 
away the consciousness of our position. We joked even upon 
our differences of opinion. It was a jest between us, that 
the only book that was a tkoiough favourite on both sides, 
was Boswell's Life of Johnson. I used to talk of Johnson 
when I saw him disturbed, or when I wished to avoid other 
subjects. He asked me one day how I should have felt in 
Johnson's company. I said it uas difficult to judge; because, 
living in other times, and one's character being modified by 
them, I could not help thinking of myself as I was now, and 
Johnson as he was in times previous : so that it appeared 
to me that I should have been somewhat " Jacobinical" in 
his company, and not disposed to put up with his ipse dlxlts. 
He said that " Johnson would have awed him, lie tieated 
lords with so much respect." The reader, after what I have 
lately said, will see what was at the bottom of these remarks 
pn both sides, Had the question been asked me now, I should 
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phrase, or even word. Tims he would pleasantly pretend 
that Braham called " enthusiasm" entoozymoozy ; and in the 
extraordinary combination of lightness, haste, indifference, 
and fervour with which he would pitch out that single word 
from his lips, accompanied with a gesture to correspond, he 
would really set before you the admirable singer in one of his 
(then) characteristic passages of stage dialogue. He did not 
live to see Braham become an exception in his dialogue as in 
his singing. 

Lord Byron left Italy for Greece, and our conversation was 
at an end. I will, therefore, request the reader's company in 
a walk with me about Genoa. 

Genoa is truly " Genoa the Superb. 1 ' Its finest aspect is 
from the sea, and from the sea I first beheld it. Imagine a 
glorious amphitheatre of white houses, with mountains on 
each side and at the back. The base is composed of the city 
with its churches and shipping ; the other houses are country 
seats, looking out, one above the other, up the MIL To the 
left are the Alps with their snowy tops : to the right, and for 
the back, are the Apennines. This is Genoa. It is situate at 
the very angle of the pointed gulf, which is called after its 
name, and which presents on either side, as you sail up it, 
white villages, country seats, and olive groves. 

When we first saw Genoa, which was the first Italian city 
we beheld, our notions of the Italian countenance were for- 
midably startled by the pilot-boat, which came out to offer 
its assistance in conducting us by the mole. The mole had 
been injured greatly by the storms of the preceding winter. 
The boat contained, I thought, as ugly a set of faces as could 
well have been brought together. It was a very neat boat, 
and the pilots were singularly neat and clean in their persons ; 
but their faces ! My wife looked at me as much as to say, 
" Are these our fine southern heads?" The children looked 
at me : we all looked at one another : and what was veiy in- 
hospitable, the pilots all looked at us. The sun was in their 
eye? ; and there they sat on their oars, grinning up at us, and 
bargaining with the captain. The older ones were like 
monkeys; the younger like half- withered masks hard, 
stony, and pale. 

The first sight of Italian women disappointed us almost as 
much as Italian men, because we expected still more of them. 
Of course, had we seen them first, they would have disap- 
pointed us more. But I afterwards found, that as you ascended 
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lane,-~a sort of Bond Street of an alley,- -but you have no 
suspicion that it is a street, and of the ordinary dimensions. 
The shops also, though neat, are entirely open, like English 
potato shops, or at best like some of the little comb shops now 
rarely to be seen in London. I mean, they have no windows, 
or such walls as would hold them. After entering this street, 
you soon come upon the public place, or exchange, which is a 
very fair one. You cross over this into the principal street, 
or street of goldsmiths, full of shops in which trinkets are 
sold, including a world of crosses and other Christian emblems, 
and huge ear-rings. It is the custom in several parts of Jtuly 
for girls to carry their marriage portion about with them, in 
the shape of gold ear-rings and crosses ; and no maid-servant 
thinks herself properly dressed on mass-days without an- 
nouncing, in this way, that she is equally fit for heaven and a 
husband. The gold is very thin, but solidity is made up for 
by the length and width of the ornaments ; and the ear-rings 
are often heavy enough to tear through the lobes of the ears. 
Imagine a brown, black-eyed girl, with her thick hair done 
up in combs, a white veil over it, a coloured, sometimes a 
white gown, large dangling gold ornaments at her ears and 
bosom, and perhaps bare feet or tattered shoes, and you have 
the complete portrait of a Genoese maid-servant or peasant 
girl, issuing forth to church or to a dance. The men of all 
classes dress more like the same classes in other countries, 
with an exception, however, as before noticed, in favour of 
the humbler ones. Yet you often see the old Genoese cap, 
and you notice a set of porters from Bergamo, who wear a 
puckered kilt. They are a good-looking race, and are esteemed 
for their honesty. The burdens they carry are enormous. 
The labourer of Italy often shows his propensity to a piece oi 
drapery, by hanging his jacket over his shoulders with the 
sleeves dangling; a custom naturally prompted by the heat. 

In England \ve have delicate names for some of our streets 
and alleys. There is Love Lane, Maiden Lane, Garden Court, 
Green Arbour Court, &c., but in Italy they beat us hollow. 
Pisa has not only Love Street and Lily Street, but Beautiful 
Ladies' Lane, and the Lane of the Beautiful Towers. In 
Genoa, after passing through Goldsmith Street, and another 
that leads up from it, you came out by the post-office upon 
the Piazza clelle Fontane Amorose, the Place of the Amorous 
Fountains. There is a magnificent mansion in it, containing 
baths ; and another, adorned on the outside with paintings of 
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In Genoa I first had the pleasure of seeing a religious pro- 
fession. I found chairs brought out in one of the streets, 
and well-dressed company seated on each side, as in a music- 
room. In Genoa, some of the streets are paved all over. In 
the rest, the flat pavement is in the middle, and used both for 
traffic and walking. This, I suppose, originated in a vile 
custom which they have in several cities of Italy, the same 
which Smollett speaks of in the Edinburgh of his time. Acci- 
dents frequently occur in consequence ; but anything is sooner 
mended than a habit originating in idleness or moral indiffer- 
ence; and the inhabitants and the mules go on in their old 
way. But to return to the procession. The reader must 
imagine a narrow street, with the company as above men- 
tioned, and an avenue left for the passage of the spectacle. 
The curiosity expressed in the company's faces was of a very 
mild description, the next thing to indifference. The music 
was heard at a little distance, then came a bustling sound oi 
feet, and you saw the friars advancing. Nearly at the head 
of the procession was a little live Virgin, about four years 
old, walking in much state, with a silver-looking crown on her 
head, and a sceptre in her hand. A pleased relation helped 
her along, occasionally righting the crown and sceptre, which 
she bore with all that dignified gravity which children so soon 
imitate. By her side was another grown person, equally 
pleased, supporting a still smaller St. John, dressed in a lamb- 
skin, and apparently selected for his office on account of his 
red little waxen cheeks and curly flaxen hair. He did not 
seem quite as much au fait in the matter a* t>p v^- v*. 
was as grave as need be, arid not 
clergy followed in their gowns, wti ^4.115 iaige nguu 
candles, and each one assisted by a personage whose appear- 
ance was singularly striking to a foreigner from a Protestant 
country. 

These coadjutors were neither more nor less than the very 
laggedest and dirtiest fellows, old and young, in all Genoa. 
There was one to every light. His object was to collect the 
wax that fell from the candles, which he did in a piece of 
ipaper; and the candle seemed to be made to gutter on pur- 
pose, in order to oblige him with as much of it as possible. 
'The wax is sold by the gainer. I dare say this accompani- 
ment of pauperism has a reference to the best doctrines of 
the Christian religion; but it is a singular mistake, and has 
a most modifying appearance. Poverty should not be in this 
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disaster that calls upon them for aid ? If so, observe how 
people may be calumniated merely in consequence of a spec- 
tator's ignorance. Among the persons who showed their faces, 
and who did not seem at all ashamed of them, was one good- 
natured, active individual, who ran back, with great vivacity, 
to encourage the machine-bearers. He looked as much as to 
say, "It is hot enough for you, Heaven knows!" and so 
it was. 

Somebody has said, that in the south all the monks look 
like soldiers, and all the soldiers like monks. I dare say this 
might have been the case before the spread of liberal opinions; 
but it is so no longer. In Spain and Portugal it cannot be so ; 
though the troops quartered in Genoa -were for the most part 
under-grown and poor-looking men. The officers, however, 
were better. They had a propensity, common, I am told, in 
the south, to overgrown caps and epaulets ; but they had 
otherwise a manly aspect, and looked more like gentlemen 
than any one else. This, indeed, is always the case where 
there is any difference military habits begetting an air of 
self-possession. The Genoese soldiery were remarkably well- 
dressed. They had a bad way of learning their exercise. 
They accompanied every motion the whole set of men 
with a loud Ho! just as if a multitude of quick paviors 
were at work. This, besides encouraging noise, must take 
away from a ready dependence on the eye. 

I used often to go to the churches in Genoa and elsewhere. 
I liked their quiet, their coolness, and their richness. Besides, 
I find my own religion in some part or other of all imagina- 
tive religions. In one of the churches are pillars of porphyry, 
and several are very imposing ; but they struck me upon the 
whole as exhibiting the genius of a commercial rather than a 
tasteful country; as being more weighty and expensive than 
beautiful. There are some good pictures ; but by far the 
greater number adorn the houses of the nobility. In all 
Catholic churches, there is an unfortunate mixture of petty 
ornaments with great, of dusty artificial flowers with fine altar- 
pieces, and of wretched little votive pictures, and silver hearts 
and legs, stuck up by the side of the noblest pieces of art. 

This is another custom handed down from antiquity. I 
\vas reminded of Horace's Ode, to Pyrrha, by a painting of a 
shipwreck, in which the wind blew one way and the sails 
another. If a man has got rid of a pain in the pericardium, 
ho dedicates a little silver heart to the saint whose assistance 

21 
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mansions. You stall see a blacksmith or a carpenter looking 
out of a window where you might expect a duchess. 

Neither Genoa nor even the country around it abounds in 
trees. It is a splendid sea-port of stone and marble, and the 
mountains in the neighbourhood are barren, though they soon 
begin to be clothed with olive-trees. But among the gigantic 
houses and stone walls you now and then detect a garden, 
with its statues and orange-trees ; some of the windows have 
vines trailed over them, not in the scanty fashion of our 
creepers, but like great luxuriant green hair hanging over 
the houses' eyes ; and sometimes the very highest stories have 
a terrace along the whole length of the house embowered with 
them. Calling one day upon a gentleman who resided in an 
elevated part of the suburbs, and to get at whose abode I had 
walked through a hot sun and a city of stone, I was agreeably 
surprised, when the door opened, with a long yellow vista of 
an arcade of vines, at once basking in the sun and defending 
from it. In the suburbs there are some orchards in all the 
southern luxuriance of leaves and fruit. In one of these, I 
walked among heaps of vines, olives, cherry, orange, and 
almond-trees, and had the pleasure of plucking fresh lemons 
from the bough, a merry old brown gardener, with a great 
straw hat and bare legs, admiring all the while my regard for 
those commonplaces, and encouraging me with a good-natured 
paternity to do what I pleased. The cherries were Brobdig- 
nagian, and bursting with juice. Next the orcl? oWI w "" ~ 
wine-garden., answering to our tea-gardens, with vj 
and seats as with us, where people drink wine a 
their games. Returning through the city, I saw a Uaa. 
of the bye-streets alternately singing and playing on a pipe, 
exactly as we conceive of the ancient shepherds. 

One night I went to the opera, which was indifferent 
enough, but I understand it is a good deal better sometimes, 
The favourite composer here and all over Italy, is Rossini, a 
truly national genius, full of the finest animal spirits, yet 
capable of the noblest gravity. My northern faculties were 
scandalized at seeing men in the pit with fans! Effeminacy is 
not always incompatible with courage, but it is a very danger- 
ous help towards it; and I wondered what Doria would have 
said had he seen a captain of one of his galleys indulging his 
cheeks m this manner. Yet perhaps they did so in his own 
times, Wluit would be effeminate in a man of the north, 
unaccustomed to it, may be a harmless trifle to a southern. 
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thing when my duty was in the way, and at my time of life 
one cannot get rid of one's old habits." This is the very 
perfection of a speech a mixture of warrantable self-esteem, 
modesty, energy, pathos, and pleasantry; for it contains them 
all. He died upwards of ninety. 

I asked for Doria's descendants, and was told they were 
rich. The Pallavicini, with whom the Cromwell family were 
connected, are extant. I could ascertain nothing more of the 
other old families, except that they had acquired a considera- 
ble dislike of the English ; which, under all circumstances at 
that time, was in their favour. I found one thing, however, 
which they did; and I must correct, in favour of this one 
thing, what I have said about the Doria palace; for the sight 
of it upon the whole gave me still greater satisfaction. This 
was, the overthrow of the Genoese Inquisition. There was a 
wish to rebuild it; but this the old families opposed; and the 
last ruins of it were being cleared away. It was pleasant to 
see the workmen crashing its old marble jaws. 

Genoa has shown how much and how little can be done by 
mere commerce. A great man here and there in former times 
is an exception ; and the princely mansions, the foundations 
of schools and hospitals, and the erection of costly churches, 
attest that in similar periods money-getting had not degene- 
rated into miserliness. But the Genoese did not cultivate 
mind enough to keep up the breed of patriots; and it remained 
for an indignant spirit to issue out of a neighbouring arbitrary 
monarchy and read them lectures on their absorption in money- 
getting. Alfieri, in his Satire on Commerce, ranks them with 
their mules. It avails nothing to a people to be merely 
acquiring money, while the rest of the world are acquiring 
ideas; a truth which England has gloriously understood, 
and, it is to be trusted, will still more gloriously illustrate. 
It turns out, that Genoa and its neighbourhood have no pre- 
tensions to Columbus ; which is lucky for her. He was born 
at Cuccaro, in the province of Aqui, not far from Asti 
Alfieri's birth-place. Chiabrera, who is sometimes called the 
Italian Pindar, was born near Genoa, at Savona. I have read 
little of him; but he must have merit to be counted an 
Italian classic ; and it says little for the Genoese, that I could 
not find a copy of his works at their principal bookseller's. 
I have since become better acquainted with him. He was a 
bigot in his religion, and of so violent a temper, as to have 
been guilty, twice over, of what he calls manslaughter in self- 
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As He was coming to take possession of his appointment, h 
stopped at a town not far from Genoa, the inhabitants c 
which were ambitious of doing him honour. They accord- 
ingly gave him. an entertainment, at which was an allegorical 
picture containing a hycena surrounded ivith Cupids? The 
hyaena was supposed to be a translation of his name. Upon 
requesting an explanation of the compliment, he received the 
Mowing smiling reply : Les Amours, Monsieur, sont ?wus: 
etvous etes la bete." ("The loves, sir, are ourselves: the 
beast is you.") 



CHAPTER XXL 

FLORENCE BACCHUS IK TUSCANY THE VENUS DE 7 MEDICI 
AND ITALY IN GENERAL. 

RESOLVING to remain a while in Italy, though not in Genoa, 
we took our departure from that city in the summer of the 
year 1823, and returned into Tuscany in order to live afc 
Florence, We liked Genoa on some accounts, and none the 
less for having a son born there, who, from that hour to this, 
has been a comfort to us.* But in Florence there were more 
conveniences for us, more books, more fine arts, more illus- 
trious memories, and a greater concourse of Englishmen; so 
that we might possess, as it were, Italy and England together. 
In Genoa we no longer possessed a companion of our own 
country; for Mrs. Shelley had gone to England; and we felt 
strange enough at first, thus seeking a home by ourselves in a 
foreign land. 

Unfortunately, in the first instance, the movement did us 
no good ; for it was the height of summer when we set out, 
and in Italy this is not the time for being in motion. The 
children, however, living temperately, and not yet being 
liable to cares which temperance could not remove, soon re- 
covered. It was otherwise with the parents ; but there is a 
habit in being ill, as in everything else; and we disposed 
ourselves to go through our task of endurance as cheerfully as 
might be. 

In Genoa you heard nothing in the streets but the talk of 
money. I hailed it as a good omen in Florence, that the 

* This was written in the year I $49, and held good till tlie year 
1952, when, al$s J he died. 
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lations. The vaulted sky out of doors appears small, com- 
pared with the opening into immensity represented by that 
very enclosure that larger dwelling than common, entered 
by a little door. The door is like a grave, and the enclosure 
like a vestibule of heaven. 

Agreeably to our old rustic propensities, we did not stop 
long in the city. We left Santa Croce to live at Maiano, a 
village on the slope of one of the Fiesolan hills, about two 
miles off. It gives its name to one of the earliest of the 
Italian poets, precursor of the greater Dante, called Dante of 
Maiano. He had a namesake living on the spot, in the per- 
son of a little boy a terrible rover out of bounds, whom his 
parents were always shouting for with the apostrophe of 
" Dante !" He excelled in tearing his clothes and getting 
a dirty face and hands. I heard his mother one evening 
hail his return home with the following welcome : " 
Dante, what a brute beast you are ! " I thought how pro- 
bable it was, that the Florentine adversaries of the great 
poet, his namesake, would have addressed their abuser in 
precisely the same terms, after reading one of his infernal 
flayings of them in the Lakes of Tartarus. Dante and Alfieri 
were great favourites with a Hebrew family (jewellers, if I 
remember), who occupied the ground-floor of the house we 
lived in, the Villa Morandi, and who partook the love of 
music in common with their tribe. Their little girls de- 
claimed out of Alfieri in the morning, and the parents led 
concerts in the garden of an evening. They were an inter- 
esting set of people, with marked characters ; and took 
heartily to some specimens which I endeavoured to give 
them of the genius of Shakspeare. They had a French 
governess, who, though a remarkably good speaker of English 
in general, told me one day, in eulogizing the performance of 
one of the gentlemen who was a player on the bassoon, that 
" Ins excellence lay in the bason." It was the grandfather of 
this family whom I have described in another work (Men, 
Women, and Books), as hailed one May morning by the 
assembled merry-makers of the hamlet, in verses which 
implied that he was the efficient cause of the exuberance of 
the season. 

The manners of this hamlet were very pleasant and cheer- 
ful. The priest used to come of an evening, and take a 
Christian game at cards with his Hebrew friends. A young 
Abate would dance round a well with the daughters of the 
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hills, was the white village of Settignano, where Michael 
Angelo was born. The house is still in possession of the 
family. From our windows on the other side we saw, close 
to us, the Fiesole of antiquity and of Milton, the site of the 
Boccaccio -house before mentioned still closer, the Decameron's 
Valley of Ladies at our feet ; and we looked over towards the 
quarter of the Mugnone and of a house of Dante, and in the 
distance beheld the mountains of Pistoia. Lastly, from the 
terrace in front, Florence lay clear and cathedralled before us, 
with the scene of Redi's Bacchus rising on the other side of it, 
and the Villa of Arcetri, illustrious for Galileo. Hazlitt, who 
came to see me there (and who afterwards, with one of his 
felicitous images, described the state of mind in which he 
found me, by saying that I was " moulting"), beheld the scene 
around us with the admiration natural to a lover of old folios 
and great names, and confessed, in the language of Burns, 
that it was a sight to enrich the eyes. 

But I stuck to my Boccaccio haunts, as to an old home. I 
lived with the true human being, with his friends of the 
Falcon and the Basil, and my own not unworthy melancholy; 
and went about the flowering lanes and hills, solitary indeed, 
and sick to the heart, but not unsustained. In looking back 
to such periods of one's existence, one is surprised to find how 
much they surpass many seasons of mirth, and what a rich 
tone of colour their very darkness assumes, as in some fine old 
painting. My almost daily walk was to Fiesole, through a 
path skirted with wild myrtle and cyclamen ; and I stopped at 
the cloister of the Doccia, and sat on the pretty melancholy 
platform behind it, reading or looking through the pines down 
to Florence. In the Valley of Ladies I found some English 
trees (trees, uot vine and olive), and even a meadow ; and 
these, while I made them furnish me with a bit of my old 
home in the north, did no injury to the memory of Boccaccio, 
who is of all countries, and who finds his home wherever we 
do ourselves, in love, in the grave, in a desert island. 

But I had other friends, too, not far off, English, and of the 
right sort. My friend, Chailes Arinitage Brown (Keats 1 s 
friend, and the best commentator on Shakspeare's Sonnets), 
occupied for a time the little convent of San Baldassare, near 
Maiimo, where he represented the body corporate of the 
former possessors, with all the joviality of a comfortable 
natural piety. The closet in his study, where it is probable 
the church treasures had been kept, was filled with the 
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defence. The gallant Viscount was a cavalier of the old 
school of the Meadowses and Newcastle,*, with something of 
the O'Neal superadded; and instead of wasting his words 
upon tyrants or Mr. Pitt, ought to have been eternally at the 
head of his brigade, charging mercenaries on his war horse, 
and meditating romantic stories. 

When the Liberal was put an end to, I had contributed 
some articles to a new work set up by my brother, c&lled the 
Literary Examiner. Being too ill at Florence to continue 
those, 1 did what I could, and had recourse to the lightest 
and easiest translation I could think of, which was that of 
Redi's Bacco in Toscana.* The Bacco in Toscana (Bacchus 
in Tuscany), is a mock-heroical account of the Tuscan wines, 
put into the mouth of that god, and delivered in dithyrambics. 
It is ranked among the Italian classics, and deserves to be so 
for its style and originality. Bacchus is represented sitting on 
a hill outside the walls of Florence, in company with Ariadne 
and his usual attendants, and jovially giving his opinion of the 
wines, as he drinks them in succession. He gets drunk after 
a very mortal fashion ; but recovers, and is borne away into 
ecstasy by a draught of Montepulciano, which he pronounces 
to be the King of Wines. 

I was the more incited to attempt a version of this poem, 
inasmuch as it was thought a choke-pear for translators. 
English readers asked me how I proposed to render the 
" famous" 

Mostra aver poco giudizio " 

(a line much quoted); and Italians asked what I meant to do 
with the " compound words" (which are very scarce in their 
language). I laughed at the famous " mostra aver," which it 
required but a little animal spirits to "give as good as it 
brought;" and I had the pleasure of informing Italians, that 
the English language abounded in compound words, and could 
make as many more as it pleased. 

At Maiano, I wrote the articles which appeared in the 
Examiner, under the title of the Wishing Cap. Probably 
the reader knows nothing about them; but they contained 

* [ In 1824 or 1825 Redi was physician to the Grand Duke Cosmo 
of Tuscany ; Ins love of wine was ideal, for he was himself a water- 
drinker. The autobiographer had met with a copy of it in the bion 
College Library, while he was yet in prison; and he found in the 
poem mention of Maiano, and of persons, friends of Redi, whose fami- 
lies still remained at Maiano, the Bellini and the Salviati.J 
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same fashion; and he is right. I knew a young English- 
woman, who, having grown up in Tuscany, thought the land- 
scapes of her native country insipid, and could not imagine 
how people could live without walks in vineyards. To me, 
Italy had a certain hard taste in the mouth. Its mountains 
were too bare, its outlines too sharp, its lanes too stony, its 
voices too loud, its long summer too dusty. I longed to bathe 
myself in the grassy balm of my native fields. But I was ill, 
unhappy, in a perpetual low fever ; and critics, in such con- 
dition, or in any condition which is not laudatory, should give 
us a list of the infirmities under which they sit down to esti- 
mate what they differ with. What a comfort, by the way, 
that would be to many an author! What uncongenialities, 
nay, what incompetencies we should discover ! What a relief 
to us to find that it was " only A's opinion !" or " only B's 1" 
and how we should laugh at him while giving it in his own 
person, vivci voce, instead of the mysterious body corporate of 
" We." Nay, how we do laugh, provided the bookseller's 
account will let us, provided omissions of notice, or commis- 
sions of it, have not been the ruin of our (i edition !" Thus 
may Italians laugh at me, should they read my English criti- 
cisms on their beautiful country. 

Disappointed of transplanting Redi's Italian vines into 
England, I thought I would try if I could bring over some 
literature of modern English growth into Italy. I proposed 
to a Florentine bookseller to set up a quarterly compila- 
tion from the English magazines. Our periodical publica- 
tions are rarely seen in Italy, though our countrymen are 
numerous. In the year 1825, two hundred English families 
were said to be resident in Florence. In Home, visitors, 
though not families, were more numerous; and the publica- 
tion, fur little cost, might have been sent all over the Penin- 
sula. The plan was to select none but the very best articles, 
and follow them with an original one commenting upon their 
beauties, so as to make readers in Italy well acquainted with 
our living authors. But the Tuscan authorities were frightened. 
"You must submit the publication" (said my bookseller) 
" to a censorship." 
" Be it so." 

11 But you must let them see every sheet before ^ it goes to 
piess, iu oider that there may be no religion or politics." 

" Very ^\ell : to please the reverend censors, we will have 
no religion. Politics also are out of the question," 
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looking the country the book had any design in the world 
but that of grieving one gentle heart.* 

Attached, however, as associations of this nature, and those 
with Boccaccio and Redi, contributed to make me to my 
country walks, I often varied them by going into Florence: 
or rather, I went there whenever the graver part of them 
became too much for me. I loved Florence, and saw nothing 
in it but cheerfulness and elegance. I loved the name; I 
loved the fine arts and the old palaces ; I loved the memories 
of Pulci and Lorenzo de' Medici, the latter of whom I could 
never consider in any other light than that of a high-minded 
patron of genius, himself a poet; I loved the good-natured, 
intelligent inhabitants, who saw fair play between industry 
and amusement ; nay, I loved the Government itself, however 
afraid it was of English periodicals; for at that time it was 
good-natured also, and could " live and let live," after a certain 
quiet fashion, in that beautiful bye-corner of Europe, where 
there were no longer any wars, nor any great regard for the 
parties that had lately waged them, illegitimate or legitimate. 
The reigning family were Austrians, but with a difference, 
long Italianized, and with no great family affection. One 
good-natured Grand Duke had succeeded another for several 
generations; and the liberalism of that extraordinary prince, 
the first Leopold, was still to be felt, in a general way, very 
sensibly, though it lost in some particulars after the triumph 
of the allies, and the promises broken to the Carbonari ;| nor, 
indeed, has the reigning Grand Duke in his old age and his 
fright about Mazzini, bettered them. 

* This book has been since enlarged and systematized, and is now 
entitled the Religion of the Heart. 

f The sixth volume of the Florentine History of the late Captain 
Henry Edward Napier is almost entirely occupied by a full and 
excellent account of the reign of this admirable and indeed wonderful 
prince Leopold the First, Grand Duke of Tuscany, afterwards 
Emperor of Germany. He was not only a reformer, but a reformer 
of the noblest and most liberal kind, and this, too, notwithstand- 
ing opposition the most harassing from the priests, from his own 
ministers, nay, actually from the very nation for whom he reformed, 
mil who had not yet been well taught enough to understand him. 
Such readers as are not acquainted with him, are earnestly recom- 
mended to become so; and they cannot do it better than in the pages 
of Captain Napier, who was himself a worthy member of a remark- 
ible family and a writer as honest as he was painstaking. 1 have 
the honour to possess a copy of his work, given me by hmiselt; and 
I re that 1 had not time to make that thorough intimacy with it 
belbre he dic.l, which would have enabled me to say of it what I say 
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He enters, and worships likewise. I, too, entered and 
worshipped, prepared to be the humblest of her admirers. I 
did not even hurry to the gallery as soon as I arrived. I 
took a respectful time for going properly. When I entered 
the room, I retained my eyes a little on the objects around 
her, willing- to make my approaches like a devout lover, and 
to prepare myself for that climax of delight. It seemed too 
great a pleasure to be vulgarly and abruptly taken. At length 
I look. I behold, and I worship indeed ; but not for the old 
reasons. How shall I venture to state the new ones? I 
must make a little further preface, and will take the oppor- 
tunity of noticing the gallery itself. 

The celebrated Florentine Gallery is an oblong, occupying 
the upper story of a whole street of government offices. The 
street is joined at the end, though opening into a portico 
underneath on the river Arno, so that the gallery runs almost 
entirely round the three sides. The longer corridor is 430 
feet long (French), the intermediate one 97 feet. They au> 
11 feet broad, 20 feet high, floored with variegated stucco, and 
painted on the roof in fresco. 

The windows are ample, curtained from the sun, and gene- 
rally opened to admit the air. The whole forms a combina- 
tion of neatness and richness, of clear and soft light, of silence, 
firmness, and grace, worthy to be the cabinet of what it con- 
tains. These contents are statues, busts, pictures, sarcophagi; 
the paintings filling the interstices between the sculptures, 
and occupying the continued space over their heads. The 
first things you behold on entering the gallery are busts of 
Roman emperors and their kindred., 

But these more obvious portions of the gallery are not all. 
These illustrious corridors present certain tempting-looking 
doors, which excite curiosity, and these doors open into 
rooms which are the very boudoirs of connoisseurship. They 
contain specimens of the different schools, collections of gems 
and medals, and select assemblages from the whole artistic 
treasure. One of them, called the Tribune, little more per- 
haps than 20 feet in diameter, is a concentration of beauty 
and wealth. It is an octagon, lighted from above, floored 
with precious marble, and over-arched with a cupola adorned 
with mother-o'-pearl. But I knew nothing of all this till 1 
read it in a book. I saw only the pictures and the statues. 
Here among other wonderful things, is the more wonderiul 
Venus oi 1 Titian. Here is the Fornarina of Raphael ; his 
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winch shows it to most advantage. The timid praises which 
cold northern criticism ventures to bestow upon naked beauty, 
are not calculated to do it justice. The good faith with which 
I speak must warrant me in resorting to the more pictorial 
allowances and swelling words of the Italians. The really 
modest will forgive me, at all events ; and I am only afraid 
that the prudish will be disappointed at not having enough to 
blame. Hips and sides, however (if they understand such 
words), will do. We first vulgarize our terms with a coarse 
imagination, and then are afraid to do justice to what they 
express. It was not so with our ancient admirers of beauty, 
the Spensers and Philip Sidneys; and they, I believe, were 
not worse men than ourselves. It would be difficult nowa- 
days to convey, in English, the impression of the Italian word 
fianchi (flanks) with the requisite delicacy, in speaking of the 
naked human figure. We use it to mean only the sides of an 
army, of a fortified place, or of a beast. Yet the words rile- 
vati fianclii (flanks in relief) are used by the greatest Italian 
poets to express a beauty, eminent among all beautiful females 
who are not pinched and spoilt by modern fashions ; and this 
is particularly the case with the figure which the sculptor pre- 
sented to his mind in forming the Venus de 1 Medici. Fielding, 
in one of his passages about Sophia, would help me out with 
the rest. But to those who have seen the Yenus of Canova, it 
is sufficient to say, that in all which constitutes the loveliness 
of the female figure, the Yenus de' Medici is the reverse of 
that lank and insipid personage. Yenus, above all goddesses, 
ought to be a woman ; whereas the statue of Canova, with its 
straight sides and Frenchified head of hair, is the image (if 
of anything at all) of Fashion affecting Modesty. The finest 
view of the Yenus de 1 Medici is a three-quarter one, looking 
towards the back of the head. Let the statue rest its fame 
on this. It is perfection ; if, indeed, the shoulders are not a 
thought too broad. But the waist, and all thereunto belong- 
iwl would quote Sir Philip Sidney at once, if I were sure 
I had none but an audience worthy of him. The feet are very 
beautiful round, light, and tender. It is justly said, that there 
is no cast of the Yenus which gives a proper idea of the original. 
Pei haps the nature of the marble is one of the reasons. It 
has warmth, and a polish that swims away with the eye; such 
as what Iloiace speaks of in the countenance of his mistress 

" Vultus nimium lubicrus aspici." 

" Looks too slippery to be looked upon, - CREECH, 
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faces; that the artist, therefore, copied this peculiarity of his 
countrywomen; that it might not have been his object to 
excel in expression of countenance ; or that he could not, per- 
haps, have made a face equal to the figure, his talent not 
being equally turned for both. But it is said, on the other 
hand, that the women of Greece, owing to moral causes of 
some kind, were inferior to the other sex in beauty, so that 
artists took their models from among those of a certain licensed 
order, who, strange to say, were the only females that received 
a good education ; and certainly it is possible that the Yenus 
de' Medici may have been a portrait of one of those anoma- 
lous personages. The face, however, has the very worst look 
of meretriciousness, which is want of feeling; and this, we are 
bound to suppose, would at least have been veiled under a 
pleasant and more winning aspect. That it may not have 
been the sculptor's object to render the face worthy of the 
figure, it is hardly possible to conceive; though it may be 
conceded that he would have found it difficult to do so, espe- 
cially in marble. But the question lies, not between a figure 
divine and a face unequal to it, but between a figure divine 
and a face altogether unworthy. Apuleius has said, that if 
Venus herself were bald, she would no longer be Yenus. It 
is difficult not to agree with him. And yet with much more 
truth might he have said, that Yenus could not be Yenus 
without attractiveness of expression. A beautiful figure is not 
all, nor even half. It is far more requisite to have beauty in 
the eyes, beauty in the smile, and that graceful and affectionate 
look of approach, or of meeting the approacher half way, 
which the Latins expressed by a word taken from the same 
root as her name, Venustas. The cestus was round the waist; 
but what gave it its power? Winning looks, tenderness, 
delightful discourse, the whole power of seduction and enter- 
tainment, such as Homer has described it, in verses rich -as 
the girdle. Now, there is nothing of all this in the Yenus de' 
Medici. Her face seems to vilify and to vulgarize all which 
her pei won inspires. Even the countenance of Titian's Yenus, 
which hangs on the wall behind the statue, just over its head, 
as if on purpose to out-do it, succeeds in so doing ; and yet 
this naked figure, though called a Venus, is nothing more, I 
believe, than the portrait of somebody's mistress, not roman- 
tically delicate, and waiting till an old woman in the back- 
ground brings her her clothes to get up. But not to mention 
that it is an' excellent painting, the expression of the face is at 
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But I must return to Maiano, in order to take leave of it 
for England ; for the fortunes of the Examiner, as far as its 
then proprietors were concerned, had now come to their 
crisis; and constant anxiety in a foreign land for the very 
subsistence of my family was not to be borne any longer. I 
need not enter into some private matters which had tended to 
produce this aggiavation of a public result. Suffice to say, 
that the author's customary patron the bookseller enabled 
me to move homewards; and that I did so with joy, which 
almost took away half my cares. 

My last day in Italy was jovial. I had a proper Baccha- 
nalian parting with Florence. A stranger and I cracked a 
bottle together in high style. He ran against me with a flask 
of wine in his hand, and divided it gloriously between us. 
My white waistcoat was drenched into rose colour. It was 
impossible to be angry with his good-humoured face ; so we 
complimented one another on our joviality, and parted on the 
most nourishing terms. In the evening I cracked another 
flask, with equal abstinence of inside. Mr. Kirkup made me 
a present of a, vine-stick. He came to Maiano with Brown, 
to take leave of us ; so we christened the stick as they do a 
seventy-four, and he stood rotZ-father. 

We set off next morning at six o'clock. I took leave of 
Maiano with a dry eye, Boccaccio and the Valley of Ladies 
notwithstanding. But the grave face of Brown (who had 
stayed all night, and who was to continue doing us service 
after we had gone, by seeing to our goods and chattels) was 
not so easily to be parted with. I was obliged to gulp down 
a sensation in the throat, such as men cannot very well afford 
to confess " in these degenerate days," though Achilles and 
old Lear made nothing of owning it. 

But before I quit Italy altogether, I will describe some of 
our further impressions about it, both physical and moral, 
and general as well as particular. 

You find yourself m Virgil's country the moment you &ee 
the lizaids running up the walls, and hear the cicadas (now 
ctcale) " bursting the bushes with their song." This famous 
"grasshopper" of Anacreon, as the translators call it, which 
is not a grasshopper but a beetle, sitting on the trees, pro- 
duces his "song" by scraping a hollow part of his ^chest 
with cei tain muscles. The noise is so loud, as well as inces- 
sant during the heats of the summer-days, as to resemble that 
of a stocking-manufactory. Travellers in Sicily declare, that 
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all night, going about like little sparkling elves. It is impos- 
sible not to think of something spiritual in seeing the progress 
of one of them through a dark room. You only know it by 
the flashing of its lamp which takes place every two or three 
feet apart, sometimes oftener, thus marking its track in and 
out of the apartment, or about it. It is like a little fairy taking 
its rounds. These insects remind us of the lines in Herrick, 
inviting his mistress to come to him at night-time, and they 
suit them still better than his English ones : 

" Their lights the glow-worms lend thee; 
The shooting-stars attend thee ; 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow, 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee." 

To me, who when I was in Italy passed more of my time, 
even than usual, in the ideal world, the spiritual-looking little 
creatures were more than commonly interesting. Shelley used 
to watch them for hours. I looked at them, and wondered 
whether any of the particles he left upon earth helped to 
animate their loving and lovely light. The last fragment 
he wrote, which was a welcome to me on my arrival from 
England, began with a simile taken from their dusk look 
and the fire underneath it, in which he found a likeness to 
his friend. They had then just made their appearance for the 
season. 

There is one circumstance respecting these fire-flies, quite 
as extraordinary as any. There is no mention of them in the 
ancient poets. Now, of all insects, even southern, they are, 
perhaps, the most obvious to poetical notice. It is difficult to 
conceive how any poet, much more a pastoral or an amatory 
poet, could help speaking of them ; and yet they make their 
appearance neither in Greek nor Latin verse, neither in 
Homer, nor Virgil, nor Ovid, nor Anacreon, nor Theocritus. 
The earliest mention of them, with which I am acquainted, is 
in Dante (Inferno , canto 21), where he compares the spirits 
in the eighth circle ol hell, who go about swathed in fire, to 
the " lucciole" in a rural valley of an evening. A truly 
saturnine perversion of a beautiful object. Does nature put 
i'orth a new production now and then, like an author? Or 
has the glow-worm been exalted into the fire-fly by the 
greater heat of the modern Italian soil, which appears indis- 
putable V The supposition is, I believe, that the fire-fly was 
brought into Europe from the New World. 
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diverting them into another channel. I fear the two ledgers 
would make a very different show of profit and loss: not to 
mention, that unless the oil were consecrated, or the lamps 
hung very high, it would assuredly be devoured. We had no 
little difficulty in keeping the servants from disputing its food 
with our lamp-light. Their lucubrations were of a more 
internal nature than ours. 

" The rather thou, 
Celestial oil shine inwards." 

I w,as told that the olive-trees grew finer and finer as you 
went southwards. 

The chestnut-trees are very beautiful; the spiky-looking 
branches of leaves, long, and of a noble green, make a glorious 
show as you look up against the intense blue of the sky. Is 
it a commonplace to say that the castanets used in dancing, 
evidently originated in the nuts of this tree, castagnette? 
They are made in general, I believe, of cockle-shells, or an 
imitation of them; but the name renders their vegetable 
descent unequivocal. It is pleasant to observe the simple 
origin of pleasant things. Some loving peasants, time imme- 
morial, fall dancing under the trees : they pick up the nuts, 
Tattle them in their hands; and behold (as the Frenchman 
says) the birth of the accompaniment of the fandango. 

Thus much for insects and trees. Among the human 
novelties that impress a stranger in Italy, I have not before 
noticed the vivacity prevalent among all classes of people. 
The gesticulation is not French. It has an air of greater 
simplicity and sincerity, and has more to do \\ith the eyes 
and expression of countenance. But after being used to it, 
the English must look like a nation of scorners and prudes. 
When serious, the women walk with a certain piquant state- 
lincss, the same which impressed the ancient as well as 
modern poets of Italy, Virgil in particular ; but it has no 
haughtiness. You might imagine them walking up to a 
dance, or priestesses of Venus approaching a temple. When 
lively, their manner out of doors is that of our liveliest 
women within. If they make a quicker movement than usual, 
if they recognize a fiiend, for instance, or call out to some- 
body, or despatch somebody with a message, they have all the 
life, simplicity, and unconsciousness of the happiest of oui 
young women, who are at ease in their gardens or parks. 

On becoming intimate with Genoa, I found that it possesses 
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servants upon the lowest possible allowance, and eating as 
little as need be themselves, with the exception of their 
favourite minestra, of which I will speak presently, and which 
being a cheap as well as favourite dish, they gobble in suffi- 
cient quantity to hinder their abstinence in other things from 
being regarded as the effect of temperance. In Pisa, the 
great good of life was a hot supper; but at Pisa and Genoa 
both, as in "the city" with us, if you overheard anything 
said in the streets, it was generally about money. Quatrinij 
soldi, and lire, were discussed at every step. A stranger, 
full of the Italian poets and romances, is surprised to find the 
southern sunshine teeming with this northern buzz. One 
thinks sometimes that men would not know what to do with 
their time, if it were not for that succession of hopes and 
fears, which constitutes the essence of trade. Ifc looks like a 
good-humoured invention of nature to save the major part 
of mankind from getting tiled to death with themselves; but, 
in truth, it is a necessity of progression. All mankind must 
be fused together, before they know how to treat one another 
properly, and to agree upon final good. Prince Albert's 
project for next year* is a great lift in this direction. It was 
a most happy thought for combining the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary interests of the world. 

One of the greatest causes of the deterioration of the 
modern Italian character, has been the chicanery, sensuality, 
falsehood, worldliness, and petty feeling of all sorts, exhibited 
by the Court of Eome. Mazzini has denounced it in eloquence, 
of which the earth has not yet seen the result, however 
extraordinary its consequences have been already in the events 
at Eome. But the same things were talked of when I was 
in Italy, and the truth very freely uttered. 

The Italians owned, that for centuries they had been accus- 
tomed to see the most exalted persons among them, and a 
sacred court, full of the pettiest and most selfish vices ; that, 
while they had instinctively lost their respect for those persons, 
they had, nevertheless, beheld them the most flourishing of 
their countrymen ; and that they had been taught, by their 
example, to make such a distinction between belief and prac- 
tice, as would startle the saving grace of the most lawless of 
Calvinists. From what I saw myself (and I would not mention 
it if it had not been corroborated by others who resided in 
* The first Crystal Palace. [The remark was written in 1850, and 
it is difficult to correct it without altering the context.] 
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servants upon the lowest possible allowance, and eating as 
little as need be themselves, with the exception of their 
favourite minestra, of which I will speak presently, and which 
being a cheap as well as favourite dish, they gobble in suffi- 
cient quantity to hinder their abstinence in other things from 
being regarded as the effect of temperance. In Pisa, the 
great good of life was a hot supper; but at Pisa and Genoa 
both, as in "the city" with us, if you overheard anything 
said in the streets, it was generally about money. Quatrini, 
soldi, and lire, were discussed at every step. A stranger, 
full of the Italian poets and romances, is surprised to find the 
southern sunshine teeming with this northern buzz. One 
thinks sometimes that men would not know what to do with 
their time, if it were not for that succession of hopes and 
fears, which constitutes the essence of trade. It looks like a 
good-humoured invention of nature to save the major part 
of mankind from getting til ed to death with themselves ; but, 
in truth, it is a necessity of progression. All mankind must 
be fused together, before they know how to treat one another 
properly, and to agree upon final good. Prince Albert's 
project for next year* is a great lift in this direction. It was 
a most happy thought for combining the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary interests of the world. 

One of the greatest causes of the deterioration of the 
modern Italian character, has been the chicanery, sensuality, 
falsehood, worldliness, and petty feeling of all sorts, exhibited 
by the Court of Rome. Mazzini has denounced it in eloquence, 
of which the earth has not yet seen the result, however 
extraordinary its consequences have been already in the events 
at Rome. But the same things were talked of when I was 
in Italy, and the truth very freely uttered. 

The Italians owned, that for centuries they had been accus- 
tomed to see the most exalted persons among them, and a 
sacred com t, full of the pettiest and most selfish vices ; that, 
while they had instinctively lost their respect for those persons, 
they had, nevertheless, beheld them the most flourishing of 
their countrymen ; and that they had been taught, by their 
example, to make such a, distinction between belief and prac- 
tice, as would staitle the saving grace of the most lawless of: 
Calvinists. From what I saw myself (and I would not mention 
it, if it had not been corroborated by others who resided in 

* The first Crystal Palace. [The remark was written in. 1850, and 
it is difficult to correct it without altering the context.] 
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almost as gross, more formal, and quite as hypocritical as whafc 
it displaced. It is a stupid system. The poorer the people, 
the less, of course, it takes place among them \ but as the 
husband, in all cases, has the most to do for his family, and 
is the person least cared for, he is resolved to get what he can 
before marriage ; so a vile custom prevails among the poorest, 
by which no girl can get married unless she brings a certain 
dowry. Unmarried females are also watched with exceeding 
strictness ; and in order to obtain at once a husband and 
freedom, every nerve is strained to get this important dowry. 
Daughters scrape up, servants pilfer for it. If they were not 
obliged to ornament themselves, as a help towards their object, 
I do not know whether even the natural vanity of youth would 
not be sacrificed, and girls hang out rags as a proof of their 
hoard, instead of the " outward and visible sign " of crosses 
and ear-rings. Dress, however, disputes the palm with saving ; 
and as a certain consciousness of their fine eyes and their 
natural graces survives everything else among southern woman- 
kind, English people have no conception of the high hand with 
which the humblest females in Italy cany it at a dance or an 
evening party. Hair dressed up, white gowns, satins, flowers, 
fans, and gold ornaments, all form a part of the glitter of the 
evening, and all, too, amidst as great, and perhaps as graceful 
a profusion of compliments and love-making as takes place in 
the most privileged ball-rooms. Yet it is twenty to one that 
nine out of ten persons in the room have dirty stockings on, 
and shoes out at heel. Nobody thinks of saving up articles 
of that description ; and they are too useful, and not showy 
enough, to be cared for en passant. Therefore Italian girls 
may often enough be well compared to flowers ; with head 
and bodies all ornament, their feet are in the earth ; and thus 
they go nodding forth for sale, u growing, blowing, and all 
alive." A foolish English servant whom we brought out with 
us, fell into an absolute rage of jealousy at seeing my wife 
* give a crown of flowers to a young Italian servant, who was 
going to a dance. The latter, who was of the most icspectable 
sort, and looked as lady-like as you please _ when dressed, 
received the flowers with gratitude, though without surprise; 
but English and Italian both were struck speechless, when, in 
addition to the crown, my wife presented the latter with a 
pair of her own shoes and stockings. Doubtless, they \\ere 
the triumph of the evening. Next day we liwu J accounts of 
Ui3 bwiuliiul dancing ; of Signor F., the English valet, open- 
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As to the political uneasiness, I should Lave so much to say 
about it, if I entered upon the subject, that I dare but occa- 
sionally allude to it in this volume. It would require a book 
to itself. The "whole of this volume, however, may be said to 
be about it, inasmuch as it concerns the transition state of 
the human mind. I shall advert again to the religious part 
of the subject before I conclude. 

Meantime, I shall only say that Italy is a wonderful nation, 
always at the head of the world in some respect, great or small, 
and equally full of life. Division among its children is its 
bane ; and Mazzini's was the best note that has been struck 
in its favour in modern times, because he struck it at Rome, 
in the place of the very Pope, and thus gave it the best 
chance of rallying under one summons. Heaven forgive the 
French for the shameless vanity of their interference ! for it 
has delayed, under the most unwarrantable circumstances, 
what must assuredly take place before long, as far as priests 
and priestly government are concerned. The poor good Pope 
can no more keep it down, than he could tread out a volcano 
with his embroidered slippers. 

I differ with Mazzini, inasmuch as I prefer a republic 
under a limited monarch, to a republic without one. It seems 
to me to promise better for order and refinement, and for the 
security, against reactions, of progression itself. Still I should 
have rejoiced to see his noble experiment at Rome completed: 
for the throne which he and his compeers occupied, and from 
which, in accoi dance with his own awful words, he had made 
falsehood descend,* was occupied by justice and reason, and 
infamous was the intervention that broke it up. But if poo-'', 
divided, and still in great measure (as far as the uneducated 
classes are concerned) priest-ridden Italy is not yet strong 
enough or worthy enough to complete an experiment so noble, 
then the best thing to be desired is, that the gallant king of 
Sardinia should succeed with his constitutional experiment, 
which would end in something far better than absolutism of 
any kind, and might ultimately crown republicanism itself 
with the superior grace and security, ^f which mention has 
been made. 

* t You ARE A LIE: DESCEND I " Mazzini to the Papal Power. 
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frightened, and the landlord became slavish, and bowed us into 
his best apartments. We had no more of the same treatment. 

Our rogue of a driver had an excellent temper, and was as 
honest a rogue, I will undertake to say, as ever puzzled a 
formalist. He made us laugh with his resemblance to Lamb, 
whose countenance, a little jovialized, he engrafted upon an 
active little body and sturdy pair of legs, walking about in his 
jack-boots as if they were pumps. But a man must have 
some great object in life, to carry him so many times over 
the Alps : and this, of necessity, is money. We could have 
dispensed easily enough with some of the fried and roasted; 
but to do this would have been to subject ourselves to other 
diminutions. Our bargain was reckoned a good one. Gigi's 
master said (believe him who will) that he could not have 
afforded it, had he not been sure, at that time of the year, 
that somebody would take his coach back again ; such is the 
multitude of persons that come to winter in Italy. 

We were told to look for a barren road from Florence to 
Bologna, but were agreeably disappointed. The vines, indeed, 
and the olives disappeared j but this was a relief to us. In- 
stead of these, and the comparatively petty ascents about 
Florence, we had proper swelling Apennines, valley and 
mountain, with fine sloping meadows of green, interspersed 
with wood. 

[Starting from Maiano at an early hour on the 10th of 
September, 1825,] we stopped to refresh ourselves at noon at 
an inn called Le Maschere, where there was an elegant pro- 
spect, a mixture of nature with garden ground ; and we slept 
at Covigliaio, where three tall buxom damsels waited upon 
us, who romped during supper with the men-servants. One 
of them had a better tone in speaking than the others, upon 
the strength of which she stepped about with a jaunty air in 
a hat and feathers, and " did the amiable." A Greek came 
in with a long beard, which he poked into all the rooms by 
way of investigation, as he could speak no language but his 
own. I asked one of the girls why she looked so frightened ; 
upon which she shrugged her shoulders and said " Oh Dio!" 
as if Bluebeard had come to put her in his seraglio. 

Our vile inn knocked us up ; and we were half starved. 
Little Gigi, on being remonstrated with, said that he was not 
aware till that moment of its being part of his duty, by the 
agreement, to pay expenses during our days of stopping. He 
had not looked into the agreement till then ! The rogue 1 So 
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we lectured him, and forgave him for his good temper ; and 
he was to be very honest and expensive for the rest of the 
journey. 

Next morning we set off at five o'clock, and passed a vol- 
canic part of the Apennines, where a flame issues from the 
ground. We thought we saw it. The place is called Pietra 
Mala (Evil Eock). Here we enter upon the Pope's territories ; 
as if his Holiness were to be approached by an infernal door. 
We refreshed at Poggioli, in sight of a church upon a hill, 
called the Monte dei Formicoli (Ant Hill). Sitting outside 
the inn-door on a stone, while the postilion sat on another, he 
told us of an opinion which prevailed among travellers re- 
specting this place. They reported, that on a certain day in 
the year, all the ants in the neighbourhood come to church in 
the middle of the service, and die during the celebration of 
the mass. After giving me this information, I observed him 
glancing at me for some time with a very serious face, after 
which he said abruptly, " Do you believe this report, signore? " 
I told him, that I was loath to differ with what he or any one 
else might think it proper to believe; but if he put the ques- 
tion to me as one to be sincerely answered 
" Oh, certainly, signore." 
" Well, then, I do not believe it." 
" No more," said Little Gigi, " do I." 
I subsequently found my postilion very sceptical on some 
highly Catholic points, and he accounted for it like a philo- 
sopher. Seeing that he made no sign of reverence in passing 
the images of the Virgin and Child, I asked him the reason. 
" Sir," said he, I have travelled." 

These were literally his words. (Ho viaggiato, signore.) 
He' manifested, however, no disrespect for opinions on which 
most believers are agreed ; though whenever his horses vexed 
him, he poured forth a series of the most blasphemous 
execrations which I ever heard. Indeed, I had never heard 
any at all resembling them; though I was told they were not 
uncommon with persons unquestionably devout. He abused 
the Divine presence in the sacrament. He execrated the body 
and but I must not repeat what he said, for fear of shock- 
ing the reader and myself. Nevertheless, I believe he did it 
all in positive innocence and want of thought, repeating the 
words as mere words which he heard from others all his life 
and to which he attached none of the ideas which they ex- 
pressed. When a person d ns another in English, he has 
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no real notion of what he condemns him to ; and I believe 
our postilion had as little when he devoted the objects of his 
worship to malediction. He was very kind to the children, 
and took leave of us at the end of our journey in tears. 

The same evening we got to Bologna, where we finished 
for the present with mountains. The best streets in Bologna 
are furnished with arcades, very sensible things, which we 
are surpassed to miss in any city in a hot country. < They are 
to be found, more or less, as you travel northwards. The 
houses were all kept in good-looking order, owing, I believe, 
to a passion which the Bolognese have for a gorgeous anni- 
versary, against which everything, animate and inanimate, 
puts on its best. I could not learn what it was. Besides 
tapestry and flowers, they bring out their pictures to hang in 
front of the houses. Many cities in Italy disappoint the eye 
of the traveller. The stucco and plaster outside the houses 
get worn, and, together with the open windows, gives them 
a squalid and deserted appearance. But the name is always 
something. If Bologna were nothing of a city, it would still 
be a fine sound and a sentiment ; a thing recorded in art, in 
poetry, in stories of all sorts. 

We passed next day over a at country, and dined at 
Modena, which is neither so good-looking a city, nor so well 
sounding a recollection, as Bologna; but it is still Modena, 
the native place of Tassoni. I went to the cathedral to get 
sight of the Bucket (La Secchia) which is hung up there, but 
found the doors shut, and a very ugly pile of building. The 
lions before the doors looked as if some giant's children had 
made them in sport ; wretchedly sculptured, and gaped as if 
in agony at their bad legs. It was a disappointment to me 
not to see the Bucket. The poem called the Rape of the 
Bucket (La Secchia Kapita), next to Metastasio's address to 
Venus, is my oldest Italian accRiaintance ; and I reckoned 
upon saying to the subject of it, " Ha, ha ! There you are ! " 
Pope imitated the title of this poem in his Rape of the Lock; 
and Dryden confessed to a young critic, that he himself knew 
the poem, and had made use of it.* The bucket was a trophy 
taken by the Modenese iiom their rivals of Bologna, during 
one of the petty Italian wars. 

There is something piovoking, and yet something fine too, 
in flitting in this manner from city to city. You are vexed at 
not being able to stop and see pictures, &c. ; but you have a 
$ort of royal taste of great pleasures in parsing. The best 
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thing one can do to get at the interior of anything in this 
hurry, is to watch the countenances of the people. I thought 
that the aspects of the Bolognese and Modenese people singu- 
larly answered to their character in books. What is more 
singular, is the extraordinary difference and nationality of 
aspect in the people of two cities, at so little distance from 
one another. The Bolognese have a broad steady look, not 
without geniality and richness. You can imagine them to 
give birth to painters. The Modenese are crusty -looking and 
carking, with a narrow mouth, and a dry twinkle at the corner 
of the eyes. They are critics and satirists on the face of them. 
For my part, I never took very kindly to Tassoni, for all my 
young acquaintance with him ; and in the war which he has 
celebrated, I was henceforward, whatever I was before, de- 
cidedly for the Bolognese. 

On the 12th of September, after dining at Modena, we slept 
afc Keggio, where Ariosto was born. His father was captain 
of the citadel. Boiardo, the poet's worthy precursor (in some 
respects, I think, his surpasser), was born at Scandiano, not 
far off. I ran, before the gates were shut, to get a look at the 
citadel, and was much the better for not missing it. Poets 
leave a greater charm than any men upon places they have 
rendered famous, because they sympathise more than any other 
men with localities, and identify themselves with the least 
beauty of art or nature a turret or an old tree. The river 
Ilissus at Athens is found to be a sorry brook ; "but, it runs 
talking for ever of Plato and Sophocles. 

At Parma I tore my hair mentally at not being able to see 
the Correggios. Piacenza pleased us to be in it, on account of 
the name ; but a list of places in Italy is al;vays like a set of 
musical tones. Parma, Piacenza, Voghera, Tort6na, Felizana, 
sounds like these convert a road-book into a music-book. 

At Asti, a pretty place, with a " west-end" full of fine 
houses, I went to look at the Alfieri palace, and tried to re- 
member the poet^with pleasure; but I could riot like him. 
To me, his austerity is only real in the unpleasantest part of 
it. The rest seems affected. The human heart in his hands 
is a tough business; and he thumps and turns it about in his 
short, violent, and pounding manner, as if it were an iron on 
a blacksmith's anvil. Alfieri loved liberty like a tyrant, and 
the Pretender's widow like a slave. 

The first sight of the Po, of the mulberry-trees, the mea- 
dows, and the Alps, was at once classical, and Italian, and 
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northern. It made us feel that we were taking a great step 
nearer home. Poirino, a pretty little place, presented us with 
a sight like a passage in Boccaccio. This was a set of Domi- 
nican friars, with the chief at their head, issuing out of two 
coaches, and proceeding along the corridor of the inn to dinner, 
each holding a bottle of wine in his hand, with the exception 
of the abbot, who held two. The wine was doubtless their 
own, that upon the road not being sufficiently orthodox. 

Turin is a noble city, like a set of Regent-streets, made 
twice as tall. We found here some of the most military- 
looking officers we ever saw, fine, tall, handsome fellows, 
whom the weather had beaten but not conquered, very gen- 
tlemanly, and combining the officer and soldier as completely 
as could be wished. They had served under Bonaparte. 
When I saw them, I could understand how it was that a 
Piedmontese revolution was more dreaded by the legitimates 
than any other movement in Italy. The one concocted at 
that time was betrayed by the heir-apparent, then Prince of 
Carignan, who undertook to make amends by his heading 
another, as King Charles Albert. A second was lost not long 
ago. Suspicion still clung to him during the vicissitudes of 
the war ; but a death, looking very much like a broken heart, 
appears to have restored his memory to respect, and his son 
has made great and promising moves in the right direction.* 

* [In this passage there is a very grave mistake, and none the less 
serious for being apparently countenanced by so conscientious a 
writer. The allusion to a betrayal of a liberal movement by Charles 
Albert in his youth, is based on an entirely false report. Charles 
Albert had joined the party of the Carbonari, and had suddenly with- 
drawn from them, but it was on grounds frankly stated, consistent 
with his own professions, and with the avowedly monarchical prin- 
ciples of the present volume. The Carbonari originally formed their 
combination to free their race from tyranny, and to restore Italy to 
the Italians. Charles Albert went with them; but when they enlarged 
their project and planned the establishment of a republic, he declared 
that he could not adop't republican principles, and he withdrew from 
the movement. The movement was defeated, but there is not the 
slightest evidence that Charles Albert, by deed or word, suggestion 
or silence, ever betrayed his former comrades. He afterwards endured 
great trouble of mind and sickness of body from the disappointment 
of his hopes, and, it is understood, doubts whether he was perfectly 
justified in opposing the Church. When opportunity again offered 
itself, Charles Albert again stood forward, and staked his throne in 
the national cause. When he found that his presence embarrassed 
the endeavours of the constitutional party, he spontaneously sur- 
rendered his throne, and doomed himself to die in exile, leaving his 
eon, his companion in the field and m council, to carry on the euter- 
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Dante and Petrarch. So we slept at Susa, not thinking of 
Augustus, but listening to waterfalls, and thinking of the Alps. 

Next morning we beheld a sight worth living for. We were 
now ascending the Alps ; and while yet in the darkness before 
dawn, we beheld the top of one of the mountains basking in 
the sunshine. We took it with delighted reverence into our 
souls, and there it is for ever. The passage of the Alps 
(thanks to Bonaparte, whom a mountaineer, with brightness 
in his eyes, called " Napoleon of happy memory," Napoleone 
difelice memoria) is now as easy as a road in England. You 
look up towards airy galleries and down upon villages that 
appear like toys, and feel somewhat disappointed at rolling 
over it all so easily. 

The moment we passed the Alps, we found ourselves in 
France. At Lanslebourg, French was spoken, and amorous 
groups gesticulated on the papering and curtains. Savoy is a 
glorious country, a wonderful intermixture of savage preci- 
pices and pastoral meads ; but the roads are still uneven and 
bad. The river ran and tumbled, as if in a race with our 
tumbling carriage. At one time you are in a road like a 
gigantic rut, deep down in a valley ; and at another, up in the 
air, wheeling along a precipice I know not how many times as 
high as St. Paul's. 

At Chambery, I could not resist going to see the house of 
Rousseau and Madame de Warens, while the coach stopped. 
It is up a beautiful lane, where you have trees all the way, 
sloping fields, and a brook ; as fit a scene as could be desired. 
I met some Germans coming away, who congratulated me on 
being bound, as they had been, to the house of " Jean 
Jacques." The house itself is of the humbler genteel class, 
but neat and white, with green blinds. The little chapel, 
that cost its mistress so much, is still remaining. 

We proceeded, through Lyons and Auxerre, to Paris. 
Beyond Lyons, we met on the road the statue of Louis XIV. 
going to that city to overawe it with Bourbon memories. It 
was an equestrian statue, covered up, guarded with soldiers, 
and looking on that road like some mysterious heap, Don 
Quixote would have attacked it, and not been thought mad: 
so much has romance done for us. The natives would in- 
fallibly have looked quietly on. There was a riot about it at 
Lyons, soon after its arrival. I had bought in that city a 
volume of the songs of Beranger, and I thought to myself, as 
I met the statue, " I have a little book in my pocket, which 
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flattery and sweetness is not properly carried on. But this is 
better than ill-temper, or than such egotism as is not to be 
appeased by anything short of subjection. On the other 
hand, there is more melancholy than one could expect, espe- 
cially in old faces. Consciences in the south are frightened 
in their old age, perhaps for nothing. In the north, I suspect, 
they are frightened earlier, perhaps from equal want of know- 
ledge. The worst in France is (at least, from all that I saw), 
that fine old faces are rare. There are multitudes of pretty 
girls ; but the faces of both sexes fall off deplorably as they 
advance in life ; which is not a good symptom. Nor do the 
pretty faces, while they last, appear to contain much depth, 
or sentiment, or firmness of purpose. They seem made like 
their toys, not to last, but to break up. 

Fine faces in Italy are as abundant as cypresses. However, 
in both countries, the inhabitants appeared to us amiable, as 
well as intelligent; and without disparagement to the angel 
faces which you meet with in England, and some of which 
are perhaps finer than any you see anywhere else, I could not 
help thinking, that, as a race of females, the countenances 
both of the French and Italian women announced more 
pleasantness and reasonableness of intercourse, than those of 
my fair and serious countrywomen. The Frenchwoman looked 
as if she wished to please you at any rate, and to be pleased 
herself. She is too conscious ; and her coquetry is said, and 
I believe with truth, to promise more than an Englishman 
would easily find her to perform : but at any rate she thinks 
of you somehow, and is smiling and good-humoured. An 
Italian woman appears to think of nothing, not even of her- 
self. Existence seems enough for her. But she also is easy 
of intercourse, smiling when you speak to her, and very 
unaffected. Now, in simplicity of character the Italian appears 
to me to have the advantage of the English women, and in 
pleasantness of intercourse both Italian and French. When 
I came to England, after a residence of four years abroad, I 
was grieved at the succession of fair sulky faces which I met 
in the streets of London. They all appeared to come out of 
unhappy homes. In truth, our virtues, or our climate, or 
whatever it is, sit so uneasily upon us, that it is surely worth 
while for our philosophy to inquire whether, in some points 
of moral and political economy, we are not a little mistaken. 
Gipsies will hardly allow us to lay it to the climate. 

It was a blessed moment, nevertheless, -when we found our- 
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selves among those dear sulky faces, the countrywomen of 
dearer ones, not sulky. We set out from Calais in the steam- 
boat, which carried us to London, energetically trembling all 
the way under us, as if its burning body partook of the 
fervour of our desire; [arriving on the 14th of October.] 
Here (thought we), in the neighbourhood of London, we are ; 
and may we never be without our old fields again in this 
world, or the old "familiar faces" in this world or in the 
next. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

AT HOME IN ENGLAND. 

ON returning to England, we lived a while at Highgate, where 
I took possession of my old English scenery and my favourite 
haunts, with a delight proportionate to the difference of their 
beauty from that of beautiful Italy. For a true lover of nature 
does not require the contrast of good and bad in order to be 
delighted; he is better pleased with harmonious variety. He 
is content to wander from beauty to beauty, not losing his 
love for the one because he loves the other. A variation on 
a fine theme of music is better still than a good song after a 
bad one. It retains none of the bitterness of fault-finding. 

I used to think in Italy that I was tired of vines and olives, 
and the sharp outlines of things against indigo skies ; and so 
I was; but it was from old love, and not from new hatred. 
I humoured my dislike because I knew it was ill-founded, I 
always loved the scenery at heart, as the cousin-german of all 
other lovely scenery, especially of that which delighted me in 
books. 

But in England I was at home ; and in English scenery I 
found ray old friend " pastoral " still more pastoral. It was 
like a breakfast of milk and cream after yesterday's wine. 
The word itself was more verified: for pastoral comes from 
pasture; it implies cattle feeding, rather than vine;-] growing, 
or even goats browsing on their tops ; and here they weie m 
plenty, very different from the stall-fed and rarely seen cattle 
of Tuscany. The country around was almost all pasture ; 
and beloved Hanipstead was near, with home in its church- 
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yard as well as in its meadows. Again I wandered with 
transport through 

" Each alley green, 

And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood." 

Only for " bosky bourn " you must read the ponds in which 
Shelley used to sail his boats, and very little brooks unknown 
to all but the eyes of their lovers. The walk across the fields 
from Highgate to Hampstead, with ponds on one side, and 
Caen Wood on the other, used to be (and I hope is still, for 
I have not seen it for some years) one of the prettiest of 
England. Poets' (vulgarly called Millfield) Lane crossed it 
on the side next Highgate, at the foot of a beautiful slope, 
which in June was covered with daisies and buttercups ; and 
at the other end it descended charmingly into the Yale of 
Health, out of which rose the highest ground in Hampstead. 
It was in this spot, and in relation to it and about this time 
(if I may quote my own verses in illustration of what I felt), 
that I wrote some lines to " Gipsy June," apostrophizing that 
brown and happy month on the delights which I found again 
in my native country, and on the wrongs done him by the 
pretension of the month of May, 

***** 
" May, the jade, with her fresh cheek, 
And the love the bards bespeak, 
May, by coming first in sight, 
Half defrauds thee of thy right, 
For her best is shared by thee 
With a wealthier potency; 
So that thou dost bring us in 
A sort of May-time masculine, 
Fat for action or for rest, 
As the luxury seems the best, 
Bearding now the morning breeze, 
Or in love with paths of trees, 
Or disposed full length to lie, 
With a hand-enshaded eye, 
On thy warm and golden slopes, 
Basker in the buttercups; 
Listening with nice distant ears 
To the shepherd's clapping shears, 
I Or the next field's laughing play 

In the happy wars oi hay, 
Wlule its perfume breathes all over, 
Or the bean comes fine, or clover 
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" Oh 1 could I -walk round the earth 
With a heart to share my mirth, 
With a look to love me ever, 
Thoughtful much, but sullen never, 
I could be content to see 
June and no variety, 
Loitering here, and living there, 
With a book and frugal fare, 
With a finer gipsy time, 
And a cuckoo in the clime, 
Work at morn and mirth at noon, 
A.nd sleep beneath the sacred moon." 

No offence, nevertheless, as John liuncle would have said, 
to the " stationary domesticities." For fancy takes old habits 
along with it in new shapes; domesticity itself can travel; 
and I never desired any better heaven, in this world or the 
next, than the old earth of my acquaintance put in its finest 
condition, my own nature being improved, of course, along 
with it. I have often envied the household waggon that one 
meets with in sequestered lanes a cottage on wheels mov- 
ing whithersoever it pleases, and halting for as long a time as 
may suit it. So, at least, one fancies; ignoring all about 
parish objections, inconvenient neighbourhoods, and want of 
harmony in the vehicle itself. The pleasantest idea which 1 
can conceive of this world, as far as oneself and one's enjoy- 
ments are concerned, is to possess some favourite home in 
one's native country, and then travel over all the rest of the 
globe with those whom we love ; always being able to return, 
if we please; and ever meeting with new objects, as long as 
we choose to stay away. And I suppose this is what the in- 
habitants of the world will come to, when they have arrived 
at years of discretion, and railroads will have hastened the 
maturity.* 

I seemed more at home in England, even with Arcadian 
idealisms, than I had been in the land nearer their birth-place ; 
for it was in England I first found them in books, and with 
England even my Italian books were more associated than 

* " There is a flock of pigeons at Maiano, which, as they go careen iv 
in and out among the olive-trees, look like the gentle spirits of the 
Decameron again assembled in another shape. Alas! admire all this 
?i S I * m y ', and thankful as I a % I would quit it all for a walk over 
tfte fields from Hampstead, to one or two houses I could mention 
My imagination can travel a good way; but, like the Tartar, it must 
carry its tents along with it. New pleasures must have old warrants 
I can gam much, but I can afford to lose nothing," Notes to Bacdtu* 
in luscany, p, 174. 
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with Italy itself. When in prison, I had bought the collection 
of poetry called the Parnaso Italiano, a work in fifty-six duo- 
decimo volumes, adoined with vignettes. The bookseller, by 
the way, charged me thirty pounds for it; though I could 
have got it, had I been wise, for a third part of the sum, 
albeit it was neatly bound. But I thought it cheap; and 
joyfully got rid of my thirty pounds for such a southern 
treasure ; which, I must own, has repaid me a million times 
over, in the pleasure I have received from it. In prison it 
was truly a lump of sunshine on my shelves; and I have 
never since been without it. I even took it with me to its 
native land. 

This book aided Spenser himself in filling my English 
walks with visions of gods and nymphs of enchantresses and 
magicians ; ior the reader might be surprised to know to what 
a literal extent such was the case. I suspect I had far more 
sights of " Proteus coming from the sea," than Mr. Words- 
worth himself ; for he desired them only in despair of getting 
anything better out of the matter-of-fact state of the world 
about him; whereas, the world had never been able to de- 
prive me, either of the best hopes for itself, or of any kind 
of vision, sacred or profane, which I thought suitable to 
heaven or earth. I saw fairies in every wood, as I did the 
advent of a nobler Christianity in the churches ; and by the 
help of the beautiful universality which books had taught me, 
I found those two classes of things not less compatible than 
Chaucer and Boccaccio did, when they talked of " Holy 
Ovid," and invoked the saints and the gods in the same exor- 
dium. I found even a respectful corner in my imagination for 
those poetical grown children in Italy, who (literally) played 
at a Arcadians" in gardens made for the purpose, and 
assumed names from imaginary farms in old Greece. The 
u bays 11 upon poets 1 heads in old books had prepared me, 
when a boy, to like that image of literary success. I had 
myself played at it in dedications and household pastimes ; 
and the names of Filicaia, Menzini, Guidi, and other grave 
and classical Italian poets, who had joined the masquerade in 
good faith, completed my willingness not to disestecm it. 

The meaning of all this is, that at the time of my life in 
question, I know not in which I took more delight the actual 
fields and woods of my native country, the talk of such things 
in books, 01 the belief which I entertained that I should one 
day be joined in rernembiance with those who had talked it. 

J < 
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I used to stroll about the meadows half the day, with a book 
tinder my arm, generally a " Parnaso " or a Spenser, and won- 
der that I met nobody who seemed to like the fields as I did. 
The jests about Londoners and Cockneys did not affect me in 
the least, as far as my faith was concerned. They might as 
well have said that Hampstead was not beautiful, or Bich- 
mond lovely ; or that Chaucer and Milton were Cockneys 
when they went out of London to lie on the grass and look at 
the daisies. .The Cockney school of poetry is the most illus- 
trious in England; for, to say nothing of Pope and Gray, who 
were both veritable Cockneys, " born within the sound of 
Bow Bell," Milton was so too; and Chaucer and Spenser were 
both natives of the city. Of the four greatest English poets, 
Shakspeare only was not a Londoner. 

But the charge of Cockneyism frightened the booksellers. 
I could never understand till this moment, what it was, for 
instance, that made the editor of a magazine reject an article 
which I wrote, with the mock-heroics! title of The Graces and 
A nxieties of Pig Driving. I used to think he found some- 
thing vulgar in the title. He declared that it was not he who 
rejected it, but the proprietor of the magazine. The pro- 
prietor, on the other hand, declared that it was not he who 
rejected it, but the editor. I published it in a magazine 
of my own, the Companion, and found it hailed as one of my 
best pieces of writing. But the subject was a man inducting 
a pig into Smithfield through the intricacies of Cockney lanes 
and alleys; and the names of Smithfield, and Barbican, and 
Bell-alley, and Ducking Pond-row, v\ ere not to be ventured 
in the teeth of my friends the Tories under the signature of 
the quondam editor of the Examiner. I subsequently wrote 
a fictitious autobiography, of which I shall speak presently, 
under the title of Sir Ralph Esher. It was rcpubhslied the 
other day with my name to it for the first time. The pub- 
lisher in those days of Toryism and Tory jesting \\oukl not 
venture to print it. I was atlength irritated by mibu-pre&cn- 
tations on the subject of Loid Byron to publish some auto- 
biographical accounts of myself; and a refutation of niattois 
relating to his lordship; and to this book, for obvious icasoiw 
my name was suffered to be attached; but this only made 
matters worse ; audit is inconceivable to what extent I suf- 
fered, in mind, body, and estate, because the tide of aflhirA 
was against me, and because the public (which is not the bent 
trait m their character) arc inclined to believe whatever is 
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said of a man by the prosperous. I have since been lauded 
to the skies, on no other account, for productions which at 
that period fell dead from the press. People have thought I 
wrote them yesterday; and I have sometimes been at once 
mystified and relieved, to observe who the persons were that 
have so praised them, and what they have omitted to notice 
for no better reason. It is said, and I believe truly, that no 
man in the long run can be written down, or up, except by 
himself; but it is painful to think how much can be done to 
both purposes in the meantime, and for those who deserve 
neither the one nor the other. A secret history of criticism, 
for some twenty years at a time, with its favouritisms, its 
animosities, and its hesitations, would make a very curious 
book; but the subject would be so disagreeable, that it would 
require almost as disagreeable a person to write it. 

But adieu to records of this kind for ever. It is not possi- 
ble for many persons to have had greater friends than I have. 
I am not aware that I have now a single enemy; and I accept 
the fortunes which have occurred to me, bad and good, with 
the same disposition to believe them the best that could have 
happened, whether for the correction of what was wrong in 
me, or the improvement of what was right. 

I struggled successfully with this state of things, as long as 
their causes ksted. It was not till Toryism began its declension 
with the rise ^f Louis Philippe, and the small stock of readers 
who never left me was increasing, that the consequences of 
what I had battled with, forced me almost to drop the pen for 
some years. I had never lost cheerfulness of tone, for I had 
never ceased to be cheerful in my opinions. I had now rea- 
son to be more hopeful than ever ; but the wounds resulting 
from a long conflict, my old ignorance of business, and that 
very tendency to reap pleasure from every object in creation, 
which at once reconciled me to loss, retained me my few 
readers, and hindered me from competing with the more 
prudential lessons of writers who addressed the then state of 
society, conspired to set me at the mercy of wants and cre- 
ditors. The ailment from which I suffered in Italy returned 
with double force; and I know nt what would have happened 
to me for some time, short of what temperance and my 
opinions rendered impossible, if fiiends, with a delicacy as 
well as generosity winch I have never been able to thank suf- 
ficiently to this day (for the names of some with whom I was 
not coiiveiHant eluded my gialitude} had not supplied th* do 
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fects of fortune. Ought I to blush for stating my obligations 
thus publicly ? I do, if it be held fit that I should ; for I am 
loth not to do what is expected of me, even by a respectable 
prejudice, when it is on the side of delicacy and self-respect. 
But far more, I conceive, should I have reason to blush, and 
upon those very accounts, first, if I could not dare to distin- 
guish between an ordinary and an exceptional case; and 
secondly, and most of all, if I could not subordinate a pre- 
judice, however respectable, to the first principles of social 
esteem, and justify by my gratitude the sympathies which my 
writings had excited. 

The little periodical work to which I have alluded the 
Companion consisted partly of criticisms on theatres, authors, 
and public events, and partly of a series of essays in the 
manner of the Indicator. Some of the essays have since 
accompanied the republications of that older work. They 
contained some of what afterwards turned out to be my 
most popular writing. But I had no money to advertise the 
publication; it did not address itself to any existing influence; 
and in little more than half a year I was forced to bring it to 
a conclusion. 

The Companion was written at Highgate; but the opening 
of the court scenes in Sir Ralph Esher was suggested by the 
locality of Epsom, to which place we had removed, and which 
saw the termination of what it had commenced. 

Those who are not acquainted with the work, may be told 
that it is the fictitious autobiography of a gentleman of the 
court of Charles the Second, including the adventures of 
another, and notices of Cromwell, the Puritans, and the 
Catholics^ It was given to the world anonymously, and, not- 
withstanding my wishes to the contrary, as a novel ; but the 
publisher pleaded hard for the desirableness of so doing; and as 
lie was a good-natured man, and had liberally enabled me to 
come fiom Italy, I could not say Nay. It is not destitute of 
adventure; and I took a world of pains to make it true to the 
times which it pictured; but whatever interest it may possess 
is so entirely owing, I conceive, to a certain reflecting exhi- 
bition of character, and to fac-simile imitations of the com is 
of Charles and Cromwell, that I can never present it to 
my mind in any other light than that of a veritable set of 
memoirs. 

The reader may judge of the circumstances under uhioh 
authors sometimes write, when I tell him that the publisher 
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had entered into no regular agreement respecting this work ; 
that he could decline receiving any more of it whenever it 
might please him to do so; that I had nothing else at the time 
to depend on for my family ; that I was in very bad health, 
never writing a page that did not put my nerves into a state 
of excessive sensibility, starting at every sound ; and that 
v/henever I sent the copy up to London for payment, which 
I did every Saturday, I always expected, till I got a good way 
into the work, that he would send me word he had had 
enough. I waxed and waned in spirits accordingly, as the 
weeks opened and terminated; now being as full of them as 
rny hero Sir Ealph, and now as much otherwise as his friend 
Sir Philip Herne; and these two extremes of mirth and 
melancholy, and the analogous thoughts which they fed, made 
a strange kind of harmony with the characters themselves ; 
which characters, by the way, were wholly fictitious, and 
probably suggested by the circumstance. Merry or melan- 
choly, my nerves equally suffered by the tensity occasioned 
them in composition. I could never (and I seldom ever could, 
or can) write a few hundred words without a certain degree 
of emotion, which in a little while suspends the breath, then 
produces a flushing in the face, and, if persevered in, makes 
me wake up, when I have finished, in a sort of surprise at 
the objects around me, and a necessity of composing myself by 
patience and exercise. When the health is at its worst, a 
dread is thus apt to be produced at the idea of recommencing ; 
and work is delayed, only to aggravate the result. I have 
often tried, and sometimes been forced to write only a very 
little while at a time, and so escape the accumulation of ex- 
citement; but it is very difficult to do this; for you forget 
the intention in the excitement itself; and when you call it to 
mind, you continue writing, in the hope of concluding the 
task for the day. A few months ago, when I had occasion to 
look at Sir Ralph Esher again, after some lapse of time, I 
was not a little pleased to find how glibly and at their ease 
the words appeared to run on, as though I had suffered no 
more in writing it than Sir Ralph himself. But thus it is 
with authors who are in earnest. The propriety of what they 
are saying becomes a matter of as much nervous interest to 
them, as any other exciting cause; and I believe, that if a 
writer of this kind were summoned away from his work to be 
taken to the scaffold, he would not willingly leave Ins lasf 
in erroneous condition, 
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The reader may be surprised to hear, after these remarks, 
that what I write with the greatest composure is verses. He 
may smile, and say that he does not wonder, since the more 
art the less nature, or the more artificiality the less earnest- 
ness. But it is not that; it is that I write verses only when 
I most like to write; that I write them slowly, with loving 
recurrence, and that the musical form is a perpetual solace 
and refreshment. The earnestness is not the less. In one 
respect it is greater, for it is more concentrated. It is forced, 
by a sweet necessity, to say more things in less compass. 
But then the necessity is sweet. The mode, and the sense of 
being able to meet its requirements, in however comparative 
a degree, are more than a sustainment: they are a charm. 
This is the reason why poetry, not of the highest order, is 
sometimes found so acceptable. The author feels so much 
happiness in his task, that he cannot bub convey happiness to 
his reader. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

LITERARY PROJECTS. 

WE left Epsom to return to the neighbourhood of London, 
which was ever the natural abiding-place of men of letters, 
till railroads enlarged their bounds. We found a house in a 
sequestered corner of Old Brompton, and a landlord in the 
person of my friend Charles Knight, with whom an intercourse 
commenced, which I believe has been a pleasure on both sides. 
I am sure it has been a good to myself. If I had not a reve- 
rence of a peculiar sort for the inevitable past, I could wish 
that I had begun writing for Mr. Knight immediately, instead 
of attempting to set up another periodical work of my own, 
\vithout either means to promulgate it, or health to render 
the failure of little consequence. I speak of a literary and 
theatrical paper called the Tatler, set up in 1830. It was u 
very little work, consisting but of four folio pages; but it was 
a daily publication: 1 did it all myself, except when too ill; 
and illness seldom hindered me either from supplying the 
review of a book, going every night to the play, or writing 
the notice of the play the same night at the prmting-oilico. 
The consequence was, that the work, slight as it looked, nearly 
killed ine ; for it never prospered beyond the coterie of play 
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going readers, to whom it was almost exclusively known; and 
I was sensible of becoming weaker and poorer every day. 
When I came home at night, often at morning, I used to feel 
as if I could hardly speak; and for a year and a half after- 
wards, a certain grain of fatigue seemed to pervade my limbi, 
which I thought would never go off. Such, nevertheless, is a 
habit of the mind, if it but be cultivated, that my spirits 
never seemed better, nor did I ever write theatricals so well, 
as in the pages of this most unremunerating speculation. 

I had attempted, just before, to set up a little work called 
Chat of the Week; which was to talk, without scandal, of 
anything worth public notice. The Government put a stop 
to this speculation by insisting that it should have a stamp; 
which I could not afford. I was very angry, and tilted against 
governments, and aristocracies, and kings and princes in 
general ; always excepting King William, for whom I had 
regard as a reformer, and Louis Philippe, whom I fancied to 
be a philosopher. I also got out of patience with my old 
antagonists the Tories, to whom I resolved to give as good as 
they brought; and I did so, and stopped every new assailant. 
A daily paper, however small, is a weapon that gives an 
immense advantage; you can make your attacks in it so often. 
However, I always ceased as soon as my antagonists did. 

In a year or two after the cessation of the Tatler [i. e. in 
1833], my collected verses were published by subscription; 
and as a reaction by this time had taken place in favour of 
political and other progress, and the honest portion of its 
opponents had not been unwilling to discover the honesty of 
those with whom they differed, a very handsome list of sub- 
scribers appeared in the Times newspaper, comprising names 
of all shades of opinion, some of my sharpest personal anta- 
gonists not cxccpted. 

In this edition of my Poetical Works is to be found the 
only printed copy of a poem, the title of which (The Gentle 
Armour) has been a puzzle for guessers. It originated in 
curious notions of delicacy. The poem is founded on one of 
the French fabliaux, Les Trois Chevaliers et la Chemise. It 
is the story of a knight, who, to free himself from the impu- 
tation of cowardice, lights against three other knights in no 
stouter iiimour than u lady's garment thus indicated. The 
late Mr. Way, who lirst mtuxluced the story to the British 
public, and who was us lespectable and conventional a gentle- 
man, I believe, m every point of view, as could be desired, 
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had no hesitation, some years ago, in rendering the French 
title of the poem by its (then) corresponding English words, 
The Three Knights and the Smock; but so rapid are the 
changes that take place in people's notions of what is decorous, 
that not only has the word " smock" (of which it was impos- 
sible to see the indelicacy, till people were determined to find 
it) been displaced since that time by the word " shift ;" but 
even that harmless expression for the act of changing one 
garment for another, has been set aside in favour of the French 
word " chemise ; " and at length not even this word, it seems, 
is to be mentioned, nor the garment itself alluded to, by any 
decent writer ! Such, at least, appears to have been the 
dictum of some customer, or customers, of the bookseller who 
published the poem. The title was altered to please these 
gentlemen ; and in a subsequent edition of the Works, the 
poem itself was withdrawn from their virgin eyes. 

The terrible original title was the Battle of the Shift; and . 
a more truly delicate story, I will venture to affirm, never was 
written. Charles Lamb thought the new title unworthy of 
its refinement, "because it seemed ashamed of the right one." 
He preferred the honest old word. But this was the author 
of Rosamond Gray. 

We had found that the clay soil of St. John's Wood did 
not agree with us. Or, perhaps, it was only the melancholy 
state of our fortune : for the New Road, to which we again 
returned, agreed with us as little. It was there that I thought 
I should have died, in consequence of the long fatigue which 
succeeded the working of the Tatler. 

While in this quarter I received an invitation to write in 
the new evening paper called The True Sun. I did so ; but I 
nothing of what I wrote has survived, I believe ; nor can I il 
meet with the paper anywhere, to ascertain. Perhaps an ^ 
essay or two originated in its pages, to which I cannot trace \ i 
it. I was obliged for some time to be carried every morning \ 
to the True Sun office in a hackney-coach. I there became 
intimate with Laman Blanchard, whose death [about ten years 
back] was such a grief and astonishment to his friends. They 
had associated anything but such end with his witty, joyous, 
loving, and beloved nature. But the watch was over- wound, 
and it ran suddenly down. What bright eyes he had ! and 
what a kindly smile ! How happy he looked when he 
thought you were happy; or when he was admiring sonic- 
body; or relating some happy story! If suicide, bad as it 
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often is, and full of recklessness and resentment, had not been 
rescued from indiscriminate opprobrium, Larnan Blanchard 
alone should have rescued it. I never think of him without 
feeling additional scorn for the hell of the scorner Dante, 
who has put all suicides into his truly infernal regions, both 
those who were unjust to others, and those who were unjust 
only to themselves.* 

From the noise and dust of the New Road, my family 
removed to a corner in Chelsea, where the air of the neigh- 
bouring river was so refreshing, and the quiet of the " no- 
thoroughfare" so full of repose, that although our fortunes were 
at their worst, and my health almost of a piece with them, I felt 
for some weeks as if I could sit still for ever, embalmed in the 
silence. I got to like the very cries in the street, for making 
me the more aware of it by the contrast. I fancied they were 
unlike the cries in other quarters of the suburbs, and that they 
retained something of the old quaintness and melodiousness 
which procured them the reputation of having been composed 
by Purcell and others. Nor is this unlikely, when it is con- 
sidered how fond those masters were of sporting with their art, 
and setting the most trivial words to music in their glees and 
catches. The primitive cries of cowslips, primroses, and hot 
cross-buns seemed never to have quitted this sequestered 
region. They were like daisies in. a bit of surviving field. 
There was an old seller of fish, in particular, whose cry of 
" shrimps as large as prawns," was such a regular, long-drawn, 
and truly pleasing melody, that in spite of his hoarse and, I 
am afraid, drunken voice, I used to wish for it of an evening, 
and hail it when it came. It lasted for some years ; then 
faded, and went out ; I suppose, with the poor old weather- 
beaten fellow's existence. 

This sense of quiet and repose may have been increased by 
an early association of Chelsea with something out of the 
pale ; nay, remote. It may seem strange to hear a man who 
has crossed the Alps talk of one suburb as being remote from 
another. But the sense of distance is not in space only ; it is 
in difference and discontinuance. A little back-room in a 
stieet in London is farther removed from the noise, than a 
front room in a country town. In childhood, the farthest 
local point which I reached anywhere, provided it was quiet, 

* See the speech of the good Piero delle Vigne, who was driven to 
kill himself by the envy ot those that hated him for fidelity to his 
master, Inferno, canto xiii. 
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always seemed to me a sort of end of the world; and I 
remembered particularly feeling this, the only time when I 
had previously visited Chelsea, which was at that period of 
life. So the green rails of the gardens in Paddington seemed 
as remote as if they were a thousand miles off. They repre- 
sented all green rails and all gardens, at whatever distance. 
I have a lively recollection, when a little boy, of having been 
with my mother one day walking out by Mile End, where 
there was a mound covering the remains of people who died 
in the Plague. The weather had been rainy ; and there was 
a heavy mud in the road, rich with the colour of brown (I 
suppose Mr. West had put his thought in my head of finding 
colour in mud. Whoever it was, he did me a great deal of 
good). I remember to the present day looking at this rich 
mud colour and admiring it, and seeing the great broad wheels 
of some waggons go through it, and thinking awfully of the 
mound, and the plague, and the dead people ; always feeling 
at the same time the delight of being abroad with my mother, 
with whom I could have walked through any peril, to say 
nothing of so many strange satisfactions. Now, this region 
also looked the remotest in the world. Even the name of 
" Mile End " had to do with the impression ; for it seemed to 
be, not the end of one mile, but of many; the end of miles 
in general; of all miles. Measurement itself terminated at 
that spot. What there was beyond it, I did not conjecture. 

I know not whether the corner I speak of remains as quiet 
as it was. I am afraid not ; for steamboats have carried vicis- 
situde into Chelsea, and Belgravia threatens it with her mighty 
advent. But to complete my sense of repose and distance, 
the house was of that old-fashioned sort which I have always 
loved best, familiar to the eyes of my parents, and associated 
with childhood. It had seats in the windows, a small third 
room on the first floor, of which I made a sanctum, into which 
no perturbation was to enter, except to calm itself with reli- 
gious and cheerful thoughts (a room thus appropriated in a 
house appears to me an excellent thing); and there were 
a few lime-trees in front, which, in their due season diffused a 
fragrance. 

In this house we remained seven years; in the course of 
which, besides contributing some articles to the Edinlurgh and 
Westminster Reviews, and producing a good deal of the book 
since called The Town, I set up [in 1834] the London Journal, 
endeavoured to continue the Monthly Repository, and wrote 
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the poem entitled Captain Sword and Captain Pen, the Legend 
of Florence, and three other plays which are yet unpublished. 
Here, also, I became acquainted with Thomas Carlyle, one of 
the kindest and best, as well as most eloquent of men; though 
in his zeal for what is best he sometimes thinks it incumbent 
?>n him to take not the kindest tone, and in his eloquent de- 
mands of some hearty uncompromising creed on our parts, he 
does not quite set the example of telling us the amount of 
his own. Mr. Carlyle sees that theie is a good deal of rough 
work in the operations of nature : he seems to think himself 
bound to consider a good deal of it devilish, after the old 
Covenanter fashion, in order that he may find something 
angelical in giving it the proper quantity of vituperation and 
blows ; and he calls upon us to prove our energies and our 
benevolence by acting the part of the wind rather than the 
sun, of warring rather than peace-making, of frightening and 
forcing rather than conciliating and persuading. Others re- 
gard this view of the one thing needful, however strikingly 
set forth, as an old and obsolete story, fit only to be finally 
done with, and not worth the repetition of the old series of 
reactions, even for the sake of those analogies with the physical 
economy of the world, which, in the impulse which nature 
herself gives us towards progression, we are not bound to 
suppose everlastingly applicable to its moral and spiritual 
development. If mankind are destined never to arrive at 
years of discretion, the admonition is equally well-founded 
and unnecessary; for the old strifes will be continued at all 
events, the admonition (at best) being a part of them. And 
even then, I should say that the world is still a fine, rich, 
strenuous, beautiful, and desirable thing, always excepting 
the poverty that starves, and one or two other evils which on 
no account must we consent to suppose irremediable. But if 
the case be otherwise, if the hopes which nature herself has 
put into our hearts be something better than incitements tc 
hopeless action, merely for the action's sake, and this beautiful 
planet be destined to work itself into such a condition as we 
feel to be the only fit condition for that beauty, then, I say, 
with every possible lespect for my admirable friend, who can 
never speak but he is worth hearing, that the tale which he 
condescends to tell is no better than our old nursery figment 
of the Jttavk Man and the Coal-hole, and that the growing 
desire of mankind for the cessation of bitterness, and for the 
prevalence of the sweets of gentleness and persuasion, is an 
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evidence that the time has arrived for dropping the thorns* 
and husks of the old sourness and austerity, and showing 
ourselves worthy of " the goods the gods provide us." 

Mr. Carlyle' s antipathy to " shams," is highly estimable and 
salutary. I wish Heaven may prosper his denouncements of 
them, wherever they exist. But the danger of the habit of 
denouncing of looking at things from the antipathetic instead 
of the sympathetic side is, that a man gets such a love for 
the pleasure and exaltation of fault-finding, as tempts him, 
in spite of himself, to make what he finds; till at length he is 
himself charged with being a "sham;" that is to say, a pre- 
tender to perceptions and virtues which he does not prove, or 
at best a willing confounder of what differs from modes and 
appearances of his own, with violations of intrinsical wisdom 
and goodness. Upon this principle of judgment, nature 
herself and the universe might be found fault with; and the 
sun and the stars denounced for appearing no bigger than they 
do, or for not confining the measure of their operation to that 
of the taper we read by. Mr. Carlyle adopted a peculiar 
semi-German style, from the desire of putting thoughts on 
his paper instead of words, and perhaps of saving himself 
some trouble in the process. I feel certain that he does it 
from no other motive; and I am sure he has a right to help 
himself to eveiy diminution of trouble, seeing how many 
thoughts and feelings he undergoes. He also strikes an 
additional blow with the peculiarity, rouses men's attention 
by it, and helps his rare and powerful understanding to pro- 
duce double its effect. It would be hard not to dispense with 
a few verbs and ^nominative cases, in consideration of so great 
a result. Yet, if we were to judge him by one of his own 
summary processes, and deny him the benefit of his notions 
of what is expedient and advisable, how could he exculpate 
this style, in which he denounces so many shams," of being 
itself a sham? of being affected, unnecessary, and ostentatious? 
a jargon got up to confound pretension with performance, and 
reproduce endless German talk under the guise of novelty ? 

Thus much in behalf of us dulcet signers of philanthropy 
end ^conceders of good intention, whom Mr. Carlyle is always 
girding at, and who beg leave to say that they have not con- 
fined their lives to words, any more than the uttercrs of words 
more potential, but have had their "actions" too, arid their 
sufferings, and even their thoughts, and have seen the faces 
of the gods of wonder and melancholy; albeit they end with 
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believing them to be phantoms (however useful) of bad health, 
and think nothing finally potential but gentleness and per- 
suasion. 

It has been well said, that love money as people may, there 
is generally something which they love better : some whim, 
or hobby-horse; some enjoyment or recreation; some personal, 
or political, or poetical predilection; some good opinion of 
this or that class of men ; some club of one's fellows, or 
dictum of one's own; with a thousand other somes and pro- 
babilities. I believe that what Mr. Carlyle loves better than 
his fault-finding, with all its eloquence, is the face of any 
human creature that looks suffering, and loving, and sincere ; 
and I believe further, that if the fellow-creature were suffering 
only, and neither loving nor sincere, but had come to a pass 
of agony in this life, which put him at the mercies of some 
good man for some last help and consolation towards his grave, 
even at the risk of loss to repute, and a sure amount of pain 
and vexation, that man, if the groan reached him in its for- 
lornness, would be Thomas Carlyle. 

The London Journal was a miscellany of essays, criticism, 
and passages from books. Towards the close, it was joined 
by the Printing Machine, but the note which it had struck 
was of too assthetical a nature for cheap readers in those days; 
and [in 1836], after attaining the size of a goodly folio double 
volume, it terminated. I have since had the pleasure of 
seeing the major part of the essays renew their life, and 
become accepted by the public, in a companion volume to the 
Indicator, entitled the Seer. But the reputation, as usual, 
was too late for the profit. Neither the Seer nor the Indicator 
are mine. The Seer does not mean a prophet, or one gifted 
with second sight, but an observer of ordinary things about 
him, gifted by his admiration of nature with the power of 
discerning what everybody else may discern by a cultivation 
of the like secret of satisfaction. I have been also pleased to 
Bee that the London Journal maintains a good, steady price 
with my old friends, the bookstalls. It is in request, I under- 
stand, as a book for sen-voyages; and assuredly its large, 
triple-columned, eight hundred pages, full of cheerful ethics, 
of reviews, anecdotes, legends, table-talk, and romances of 
real life, make a reasonable sort of library for a voyage, and 
must look pleasant enough, lying among the bulky things 
upon deck. The Romances of Real Life were, themselves, 
collected into a sop irate volume. They contain the best 
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things out of tlie Lounger's Common-Place Book, and other 
curious publications, with the addition of comments by the 
editor. These romances are as little my property as the books 
of essays just mentioned : but I venture to think that they 
are worth recommending for their own sakes, and that the 
comments contain some of my best reflections. 

Alas 1 whither am I going, thus talking about myself ? 
But I must finish what I have got so far with. 

Among the contributors to the London Journal was a 
young friend, who, had he lived, would have been a very 
distinguished man. I allude to Egerton Webbe, a name well 
known in private circles of wit and scholarship. He was 
a wit of the first water, a scholar writing elegant Latin verse, 
a writer of the best English style, having philological reason 
for every word he uttered a reasoner, a humorist, a poli- 
tician, a cosmopolite, a good friend, brother, and son ; and to 
add a new variety to all this, he inherited from his grand- 
father, the celebrated glee composer, a genius for musical 
composition, which in his person took a higher and wider 
range, being equally adapted for pathos and comedy. He 
wrote a most humorous farce, both words and music ; and he 
was the author of a strain of instrumental music in the 
funeral scene of the Legend of Florence, which was taken by 
accomplished ears for a dirge of some Italian master. 

Unfortunately, like Beethoven, he was deaf ; but so delight- 
ful was his conversation, that I was glad to strain my voice 
for it the whole evening to such an extent, that, on his de- 
parture, my head would run round with dizziness, and I could 
not go to sleep. 

Had he lived, he would have enriched a family too good 
- and trusting for the ordinary course of the world. He died ; 
and their hopes and their elder lives went with him, till they 
all meet somewhere again. Dear Egerton Webbe ! How 
astonished was Edward Holmes, the best musical critic which 
this nation has produced, to see him come into his house with 
his young and blooming face, after reading essays and meta- 
physics, which he took for those of some accomplished old 
gentleman ! 

^ I would not do my friend's memory such disservice as to 
give the following jeiix (Fcymt by way of specimens of his 
yowen They are samples only of his pastime and trifling 
But I fear, that such enteitainment as my book may contain 
has been growing less and less; and T put them ni 7 that lie 
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may still do for me what he has done before give my jaded 
spirits a lift. 

Scholarly readers know Martial well enough; and therefore 
they know, that in pouring forth everything which came into 
his head, bad and good, he is sometimes bad indeed. He 
realizes his own jest about the would-be sly fellow, who, in 
order not to be thought poor, pretended a voluntary appear- 
ance of poverty. Martial, on these occasions, utters his no- 
things with an air as if they were something on that very 
account; as if they possessed a merit which stood in no need 
of display. Such are the " epigrams 1 ' which my friend ban- 
tered in the London Journal with the following exquisite 
imitations. He has not even forgotten (as the Journal ob- 
served) the solemn turn of the heads of the epigrams, " Con- 
cerning Flavins" " On the same '' " To Antonius concern- 
ing Lepidus," &c., " nor the ingenious art with which Martial 
contrives to have a reason asked him, for what he is bent on 
explaining." The banters, it is true, "have this drawback; 
that being good jokes upon bad ones, they cannot possibly 
convey the same impression;" but the reader is willing to 
guess it through the \\it. 

" CONCERNING JONES. 
Jones eats his lettuces undress'd ; 
B' you ask the reason? 'Tis confess'd, 
That is the way Jones likes them best." 

" To SMITH, CONCERNING THOMSON. 
Smith, Ihomson puts no claret on his board; 
D' you ask the reason? Thomson can't alibi d." 

" To GIBBS, CONCERNING ms POEMS. 
You ask me if I think your poems good; 
If I could praise your poems, Gibbs, I would." 

" CONCERNING THE SAME. 
Gibbs says, his poems a sensation make; 
But Gibbs, perhaps, is under a mistake." 
' To THOMSON, CONCERNING DIXON AND JACKSON. 
How Dixon can with Jackson bear, 
You ask me, Thomson, to declare, 
Thomson, Dixon's Jackson's hur." 

Were ever three patumymics jumbled so together! or with 
such a delightful impoitauce ? It is like the jingling of the 
money in Jackson's pocket. 

How stian^o to sit lau&lnng at my fireside over these 
epi^iams, while lie Unit wiotc them, instead of coming to 
diink tea \\ilh mc ? is ... 
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But we are all bound somewhere together, as the sun and 
the planets are bound in one direction towards another part 
of the heavens; and the intervals between the departures of 
the dead and the living are very small. 

The London Journal was followed by the production of 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen; a poem which, poem 
though it was, and one which gave me a sense of my advance 
in imaginative culture, and consequent power of expression, 
nothing but a sense of duty could have enabled me to persist 
in writing. I have implied this before ; but I will now state, 
for reasons which may be of service, that I was several times 
forced to quit my task by accesses of wonder and horror so 
overwhelming, as to make me burst out in perspirations (a 
thing very difficult in me to produce), and that nothing but 
the physical relief thus afforded me, the early mother-taught 
lesson of subjecting the one to the many, and perhaps the 
habit of thinking the best in worst, and believing that every- 
thing would, somehow or other, come right at last, could have 
given me courage enough to face the subject again. 

I remember three passages in particular, which tried me to 
a degree almost unbearable. One was that in which the 
shriek of the horse is noticed ; another, the description of 
the bridegroom lying by the ditch, sabred, and calling for 
water ; and the third, the close of the fourth canto, where 
the horriblest thing occurs, that maddens a taken city. Men 
of action are too apt to think that an author, and especially a 
poet, dares and undergoes nothing as he peacefully sits by his 
fireside " indulging his muse." But the muse is sometimes an 
awful divinity. With truest devotion, and with dreadful neces- 
sity for patience, followed by what it prayed for, were the lust 
three lines of that canto written.*" Not that the trusting 
belief, for which 1 owe an unceasing debt of gratitude to rny 
parents, failed me then or ever; but all the horror of won- 
der (and in such visitations wonder is a very horrible thing) 
passed over me with its black burthen,- and I looked back on 
it, as one might look upon the passage of some tremendous 
spirit, whose beneficence, though you still believed in it, Ind 
taken that astounding shape. Firmly do I believe, that all 
such sufferings, and far worse, those under the veiy imagi- 
nation of which they suffer, are for the very best and hap- 

* " God! let me breathe, and look up at thy sky. 
Good is as hundreds, evil as one. 
Bound about goeth the golden sun.'' 
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piest ends, whatever may be tlie darkness which they cast on 
one as they go. 

It was in that persuasion, as well as from need of relief, 
and for the due variation of my theme, that I intermingled 
these frightful scenes with passages of military gaiety, of 
festive enjoyment, and even of pleasantry ; such as the de- 
scription of the soldier's march, of the entertainments given to 
Captain Sword, and of the various dances in the ball-room: 

" The country-dance, small of taste; 
And the waltz, that loveth the lady's waist; 
And the gallopade, strange agreeable tramp, 
Made of a scrape, a hobble, and stamp," &c. 

Gibbon said, that his having been a captain of militia was 
of use to him in writing his great work. With due feelings 
of subordination to the captain, I can say, that my having 
been a private in a regiment of volunteers was of use to me 
in performing this painful duty. 

" Steady steady ! the masses of men 
Wheel, and fall in, and wheel again, 
Softly as circles drawn with pen." 

I had been a part of the movement, and felt how soft and 
orderly it was. 

" Now for the flint, and the cartridge bite; 
Darkly gathers the breath of the fight, 
Salt to the palate, and stinging to sight/' 

Many a cartridge had I bitten, and thus learned the salt to 
that dreadful dinner. 

It was about this time that I projected a poem of a very 
different sort, which was to be called A Day with the Reader. 

I proposed to invite the reader to breakfast, dine, and sup 
with me, partly at home, and partly at a country inn, in order 
to vary the circumstances. It was to be written both gravely 
jind gaily, in an exalted or in a lowly strain, according to the 
topics of which it treated. The fragment on Paganini was a 
part of the exordium: 

44 So play'd of late to every passing thought 
With finest change (might I but half as well 
So write !) the pale magician of the bow," &c. 

I wished to write in the same manner, because Paganini, 
with his violin, could move both the tears and the laughter of 
bis audience, and (us I have described him dcing in the verses) 
would now i>ive you the notes of birds in trees, and even hens 
teedin< T in a Lu m-yanl (which was a corner into which I meant 
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to take my companion), and now melt you into grief and pity, 
or mystify you with witchcraft, or put you into a state of 
lofty triumph like a conqueror. That phrase of " smiting " 
the chords, 

" He smote; and clinging to the serious chords 
With godlike ravishment/' &c. 

was no classical commonplace; nor, in respect to impression 
on the mind, was it exaggeration to say, that from a single 
chord he would fetch out 

" The voice of quires, and weight 
Of the "built organ," 

Faganini, the first time I saw and heard him, and the first 
moment he struck a note, seemed literally to strike it ; to give 
it a blow. The house was so crammed, that, being among 
the squeezers in " standing room " at the side of the pit, I 
happened to catch the first sight of his face through the arm 
akimbo of a man who was perched up before me, which 
made a kind of frame for it ; and there, on the stage, in that 
frame, as through a perspective glass, were the face, bust, and 
raised hand, of the wonderful musician, with his instrument 
at his chin, just going to commence, and looking exactly as 1 
have described him. 

"His hand, 

Loading the air with dumb expectancy, 

Suspended, ere it fell, a nation's breath. 

" He smote ; and clinging to the serious chordi 
With godlike ravishment, drew forth a breath, * 
So^deep, so strong, so fervid thick with love, 
Blissful, yet laden as with twenty prayers, 
That Juno yearn'd with no diviner soul 
To the first buithen of the lips of Jove. 

"The exceeding mystery of the loveliness 
Sadden'd delight; and with his mournful look. 
Dreary and gaunt, hanging his pallid face 
'Twixt his dark flowing locks, he almost secm'tl, 
To feeble or to melancholy eyes, 
One that had parted with his soul for pride 
And in the sable secret liv'd forlorn." ' 

To show the depth and identicalncss of the iinprcesirn 
which he made on everybody, foreign or native, an Kalian wlm 
stood near me, said to himself, after a sigli, "0 Dio!" and 
this had not been said long, when another person in the sumo 
manner uttered the words, "0 Christ!" Musicians pmsscd 
forward from behind the scenes, to got as close; to him as s - 
sible; and they could not sloop at night, in.- thinking O f hi ui 
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1 have mentioned the Monthly "Repository. It was originally 
a magazine in the Unitarian interest, and contained admirable 
papers by Mr, William Johnson Fox, the present member 
for Oldham, Mr. John Mill, and others; but it appeared, so to 
speak, in one of the least though most respectable corners of 
influence, and never obtained the repute it deserved. Nor, 
if such writers as these failed to counteract the drawback, 
could it be expected that others would help it better. The 
author of Orion made the attempt in vain; and so did the 
last of its editors, the present writer, though Landor assisted 
him. [The transfer of editorship took place in 1837.] In 
this publication, like better things before it, was sunk Blue- 
Stocking Revels, or the Feast of the Violets a kind of female 
Feast of the Poets, which nobody took any notice of; though 
I had the pleasure of hearing that Mr. Kogers said it would 
have been sufficient " to set up half a dozen young men about 
town in a reputation for wit and fancy." 

As Apollo in the Feast of the Poets gave a dinner to those 
gentlemen, in Blue-Slocldng Revels he gives a ball and supper 
to literary ladies. The guests were so numerous as to call 
forth a pleasant remark from Lord Holland, who, in a letter 
in which he acknowledged the receipt of the poem, said, that 
"the inspector of blue ankles under Phoebus" had, he per- 
ceived, " no sinecure." I believe the fair guests were not 
dissatisfied with their entertainment". It was thought by 
somebody, that objection was intended to Mrs. Somerville, 
because it was said of her, that 

" Instead of the little Loves, laughing at colleges, 
Round her, in doctors' caps, flew little Knowledges." 

But I did not mean to imply, either that the lady's knowledge 
was little, or that she was not a very amiable person. ^ It was 
only a commonplace jest in a new shape. Perhaps it ought 
to have been followed by a recommendation to look into the 
iacea of the " little Knowledges;" who are apt to have more 
love in them, than people suspect. 

A bookseller objected to publishing this poem on a very 
dilftjrent account. He thought that Lady Blessington woald 
t;ike offence at the mention of her " shoulders," and at being 
culled a u Venus grown fat." 

" 'Lady Blessmijton!' cnud the glad usher aloud, 
As she swain through the doorway, like moon from a cloud. 
I know not which most her face heam'd with, fine creature . 
Enjoyment, or judgment, or wit, or goodnature, ^ 
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Perhaps you have known what it is to feel longings 
To pat buxom shoulders at routs and such throngings; 
Well, think what it was, at a vision like that ! 
A Grace after dinner ! a Venus grown fat ! " 



It would be strange if any Lady, grown stout, would object to 
being thought a Venus notwithstanding: and it would be still 
stranger, if, after having her face lauded for so many fine 
qualities, she should object to having her shoulders admired. 
Lady Blessington, at all events, had too much understanding to 
make such a mistake; and, though I had not the pleasure of 
her acquaintance, I had good reason to know that she took the 
passage in anything but an offensive light. Let me take this 
opportunity of saying that her ladyship's account of Lord 
Byron is by far the best and most sensible I am acquainted 
with. Her writings, indeed, throughout, though not of a 
nature qualified to endure, were remarkable for a judgment 
as well as benevolence for which many would not give credit 
to an envied beauty. 



i 



CHAPTER XXV. 

PLAY-WBITING. CONCLUSION. 

POEMS of the kind just mentioned were great solaces to cau;; 
but the care was great notwithstanding. I felt age coming 
on me, and difficulties not lessened by failing projects : nor 
was I able, had I been never so inclined, to render my facul- 
ties profitable " in the market." It is easy to say to a man 
Write such and such a thing, and it is sure to sell. Watch 
the public taste, and act accordingly. Care not for original 
-:*: . f n * inventions or theories of your own ; for 
,wiv,w^ u , .n^-Li the many will be slow to apprehend. Stick 
to the works of others. Write only in magazines and reviews. 
Or if you must write things of your own, compile. Tell 
anecdotes. Reproduce memoirs and topographies. Repeat, 
in as many words of your oun as you can, other men's criti- 
cisms. Do anything but write to the few, and you may get 
rich. 

There is a great deal of truth in all this. But a man can 
only do what he can, or as others will lot him. Suppose lie 
has a conscience that will not suffer him to reproduce the 
works of other people, or even to speak what lie thinks com- 
monplace enough to have become common property. Suppose,* 
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this conscience will not allow him to accommodate himself to 
the opinion of editors and reviewers. Suppose the editors 
and reviewers themselves will not encourage him to write on 
the subjects he understands best, perhaps do not understand 
the subjects themselves; or suppose, at best, that they play 
with him, postpone him, and keep him only as a resource 
when their ordinary circle fails them. Suppose he has had 
to work his way up through animosities, political and reli- 
gious, and through such clouds of adversity as, even when 
they have passed away, leave a chill of misfortune round his 
repute, and make "prosperity" slow to encourage him. 
Suppose, in addition to all this, he is in bad health, and of 
fluctuating, as well as peculiar powers; of a temperament 
easily solaced in mind, and as easily drowsed in body; quick 
to enjoy every object in creation, everything in nature and in 
art, every sight, every sound, every book, picture, and flower, 
and at the same time really qualified to do nothing, but either 
to preach the enjoyment of those objects in modes derived 
from his own particular nature and breeding, or to suffer with 
mingled cheerfulness and poverty the consequences of advo- 
cating some theory on the side of human progress. Great 
may sometimes be the misery of that man under the necessity 
of requesting forbearance or undergoing obligation; and terri- 
ble will be his doubts, whether some of his friends may not 
think he had better have had a conscience less nice, or an 
activity less at the mercy of his physique. He will probably 
find himself carelessly, over-familiarly, or even superciliously 
treated, pitied, or patronized, by his inferiors; possibly will 
be counted inferior, even in moral worth, to the grossest and 
most mercenary men of the world; and he will be forced to 
seek his consolation in what can be the only final consolation 
of any one who needs a charitable construction; namely, that 
he has given, hundreds of times, the construction which he 
would receive once for all. 

I did not understand markets; I could not command 
editors and reviewers; I therefore obeyed an inclination 
which had never forsaken me, and wrote a play. The pro- 
pensity to dramatic writing had been strong in me from boy- 
hood. I began to indulge in it long before my youthiul 
criticisms on the theatre. The pieces which I then wrote 
have been mentioned in the earlier part of this volume. 
They were till failures, even in my own opinion; so that 
there pan bQ little doubt of their having been actually 3UW 
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but the propensity remained, and the present consequence was 
the Legend of Florence. 

I wrote this play in six weeks, in a state of delightful 
absorption, notwithstanding the nature of the story and of the 
cares which beset me; and now, for the first time, I thought 
I had done something dramatic, which might be put forth to 
the world without misgiving. It was declined by the prin- 
cipal manager then reigning. I wrote another blank -verse 
play in five acts, thinking to please better by adapting it to 
his taste, but I succeeded as little by this innocent artifice; 
and thus seemed closed upon me the prospect of any better- 
ing of my fortunes, the most needed. 

I have reasons of a very special and justifiable kind for 
saying thus much, and showing how my labours were lost; 
and I subsequently lost more; but not without an interval of 
refreshment and hope. How pleasant it was, long afterwards, 
to find my rejected Legend welcomed and successful at an- 
other theatre [Covent Garden, in February, 1840]. Here I 
became acquainted, for the first time, with a green-room, and 
surrounded with a congratulating and cordial press of actors 
and actresses. But every step which I took into Covent 
Garden Theatre was pleasant from the first. One of the com- 
P an 7> as excellent a woman as she was an actress, the late 
Mrs. Orger, whom. I had the pleasure of knowing, brought 
me acquainted with the management; an old and esteemed 
friend was there to second her, in the person of the late Mr. 
Henry Kobertson, the treasurer, brother too of our quondam 
young society of " Elders," and every way harmonious asso- 
ciate of many a musical party afterwards at the Novel los', and 
at Hampstead. Mr. Charles Mathews welcomed me with a 
cordiality like his own : Mr. Planche, the wit and fairy poet 
of the house, whom envy accused of being jealous of the 
approach of new dramatists, not only contributed everything 
in his power to assist in making me feel at home in it, biib 
added the applause of his tears on my first reading of the 
play. To conclude my triumph in the green-room, when I 
read the play afterwards to its heroine, Miss Tree (now Mrs 
Charles KeanJ, I had the pleasure of seeing the tears pour 
down her glowing cheeks, and of being told by her afterwards 
that she considered her representation of the character her 
best performance. And finally, to crown all, in every sense 
of the word, loyal as well as metaphorical, the Queen did the 
play the honour of coming to see it twice (to my knowledge) 
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four times, according to that of Madame Vestiis, who 
ought to have known. Furthermore, when her Majesty saw 
it first, she was gracious and good-natured enough to express 
her approbation of it to the manager in words which she gave 
him permission to icpeat to me; and furthermost of all, some 
years afterwards she ordered it to be repeated before her at 
Windsor Castle, thus giving me a local memory in the place, 
which Surrey himself might have envied, and which Warton 
would certainly have hung, as a piece of its tapestry, with a 
sonnet. 

The four other blank-verse plays of which I have spoken, 
and one or two of which would have also come out at Covent 
Garden, had the management prospered, were called The Secret 
Marriage, since called The Prince's Marriage, which is the 
play I have mentioned as having endeavoured to propitiate my 
first manager's good-will. Lovers' Amazements, in three acts; 
The Double, the piece of mixed prose and verse in two ; and 
Look to your Morals, the prose afterpiece, or petty comedy. 
Lovers' Amazements has since made its appearance, as late 
as the year 1858, with a success equal to that of the 
Legend. I shall have occasion to speak of it once again, be- 
fore I conclude. 

The Secret Marriage is the story of a prince of Navarre, 
whose marriage with a lady not of blood royal is resented by 
an envious nobility. It is founded on the celebrated history 
of Ines de Castro, of which, indeed, I first intended it to con- 
sist; but in these effeminate days of the drama, I found that 
its tragical termination would not be endured. At least the 
actors told me so. I said, that I had not intended to crown 
her dead body (which was what her husband actually did, 
forcing the nobles who assassinated her to attend the cere- 
mony) ; my design was to crown her coffin ; which is done in 
the Secret Marriage ; though matters in that play, in deference 
to modern requirement, are still brought happily about. I 
confess that, both as a critic and an Englishman, I am ashamed 
of this alleged weakness on the part of the British public; this 
charge of not being able to endure a strong sensation, how- 
ever salutary. Nor do I believe it. The strong Saxon people, 
who have carried the world before them, are not the audiences 
co quail before a tragedy. The only point is how to set it truly 
and nobly before them ; and not in that gratuitous and vulgar 
stylo of horror, which it becomes manhood to repudiate. How 
IB it that they endure Othello and Lear? Oh! 11 but say the 
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actors, " that is Shakspeare's writing." Yes ; and thus, like 
the cunning priests of a faith which they dishonour, they make 
a bugbear as well as a business of their idol ; as if all worship 
of the true and beautiful were to fail in its effects with others, 
because they are without it themselves. I have heard actors 
themselves say, notwithstanding this esoterical religion of 
theirs, that Shakspeare himself would be damned to-morrow 
if he were to write now. The Secret Marriage was rejected 
by the same manager that rejected the Legend of Florence ; 
which is perhaps a good omen, if I could get it performed. 
But then it " costs money," pathetically say these caterers fur 
the public amusement. 

Lovers' Amazements is an imbroglio of two ladies and two 
gentlemen, who are constantly undergoing surprises, which 
make them doubt the fidelity or the regard of one another. 
But then, in this beautiful modern state of the British theatres, 
I was asked, with the like pathos, where were two gentleman 
actors and two lady actresses to be found, who could, or, if 
they could, would perform a play in which they are all four 
put on a level perhaps in point of intellectual pretension. 
Nevertheless, after a lapse of many years, the piece, as I have 
just stated, has been brought out with success. Some other 
particulars respecting it will be given in order of time. In 
vain I answered that one charming actress took singular pains 
to get it performed, and that another would have had it per- 
formed, but for the closing of her theatre. I was defied to 
get four gentlefolks of the stage together, or any four together, 
competent to perform the parts. How different from what J 
had seen in former days ! 

The Double is founded on a story, from the Italian novelists, 
of a clever fisherman, who bears so strong a resemblance to a 
gentleman who is drowned, while bathing in his company, 
that he is tempted to personate the deceased, and tc take 
possession of his house. To render the personation more pro- 
bable, I turned the fisherman into an actor. But this piece 
also was objected to on the score of its not being thoroughly 
" pleasant." That, according to the actors, is the great requisite 
now with the robust British public. You must make every- 
thing "pleasant" to them ; give them nothing but sops am] 
honey. At least, in polite theatres. You may frighten the 
people in the Borough ; but you must not think of startling 
the nerves at the West End. 
The two principal characters in Look to your Morals, arc 
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an English valet, and a French damsel whom he has married. 
He is very jealous ; and in order to keep down the attractive- 
ness of her animal spirits, he has told her that there is nothing 
but the most rigid propriety in England, both in morals and 
demeanour, and that she is to regulate her behaviour accord- 
ingly. The girl, who is a very innocent girl, believes him ; 
and the consequence is, that she has to undergo a series of 
attentions, which very much open her French eyes. I know 
not how far the impre&sion of this is to rank with the " un- 
pleasant" things that are not to be risked with the British 
public. The stage, to be sure, is so much in the habit of 
pampering the national self-love, especially on the side of its 
virtues and respectability, and this, too, at the expense of our 
lively neighbours, that I can suppose it possible for a theatre 
to see some danger in it. At all events, the manager in whose 
hands it has been put, kept it by him as safe as gunpowder : 
so safe indeed, Hibernically speaking, that on a late inquiry 
for it, it appeared to be lost ; and I have no complete copy. 
He is old and ailing, however; and I shall not turn gun- 
powder myself, and blow him up. [It was found after the 
author's death, and returned to the family.] 

About a dozen years ago^m consequence of disappointments 
of this kind, and of those before mentioned, some friends re- 
newed an application to Lord Melbourne, which they had made 
in the reign previous. It was thought that my sufferings in 
the cause of reform, and my career as a man of letters, rendered 
me not undeserving a pension. His lordship received both the 
applications with courtesy; which he does not appear to have 
shown in quarters where the interest might have been thought 
greater; but the pension was not granted. Perhaps the cour- 
tesy was on that account. Perhaps he gave my friends these 
and other evidences of his good-will towards me, knowing that 
he should advise nothing further; for I had twice during his 
administration received grants from the Eoyal Bounty Fund, 
of two hundred pounds each ; once during the reign of King 
William, and the second after the accession of her Majesty. 
It subsequently turned out, that Lord Melbourne considered 
it proper for no man to have a pension given him by one 
sovereign, who had been condemned in a court of law for 
opposing another 

SimulUineous with the latest movement about the pension, 
was one on the pait of my admirable friend Dickens and other 
distinguished men, Forsters and Jerrolds.who, combining 
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* for though I acknowledge the true part of might to be right, 

; yet might of any sort never so much astonished me as that I 

i could not discern in it what was not might ; and Dante's 

' venturing on his ghastly visions did not blind me to that false 

' ,' support and intoxicating spirit of vindictiveness, which enabled 

^ him to do it. Dante (alas ! that such a conjunction should be 

i possible) was one of the greatest poets and most childishly 

'! mistaken men that ever existed ; and if it requires an audacity 

,'j like his own to say it here it is. 

j One more book I wrote partly at Kensington, which I can 

i take no pride in, which I desire to take no pride in, and 

' yet which I hold dearer than all the rest. 1 have mentioned 

r ii book called Christianism, or Belief and Unbelief Reconciled, 

'j which I wrote in Italy. The contents of that book, modified, 

i were added to the one I speak of ; and the latter (of which 

1 more, when I speak of its completion) had the same object as 

the former, with better provision for practical result ; that is to 
say, it proposed to supply, not thoughts and aspirations only, 
but a definite faith, and a daily set of duties, to such humble, 
yet un-abject, and truly religious souls, as cannot accept 
! unintelligible and unworthy ties of conscience, and yet feel 

both their weakness and their earnestness with sufficient self- 
knowledge to desire ties of conscience, both as bonds and 
encouragements. My family, some other friends, and myself, 

WPVP in accord upon the principles of the book ; it did us 
, length of time to make us think it would 
7 and its publication, which has since taken 
tplated accordingly. 

donal growth of this book, with the produc- 

o from necessity, with the solace of verse, and 

x ^ v usual experience of sorrows and enjoyments, of 

guine hopes and bitter disappointments, of bad health and 

almost unconquerable spirits (for though my old hypochondria 
never returned, I sometimes underwent pangs of unspeakable 
will and longing, on matters which eluded my grasp), I passed 
in this and another spot of the same suburb by no means the 
worst part of these my latter days, till one terrible loss befell 
me. The same unvaried day saw me reading or writing, 
ailing, jesting, reflecting, rarely stirring from home but to 
walk, interested in public events, in the progress of society, in 
the "New Reformation" (most deeply), in things great and 
small, in a print, in a plaster-cast, in a hand-organ, in the 
stars, in the sun to which the sun was hastening, in the flower 
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tfl. my table, in the fly on my paper while I wrote. (He 
crossed words, of which he knew nothing ; and perhaps we 
all do as much every moment, over things of divinest mean- 
ing.) I read everything that was readable, old and new, par- 
ticularly fiction, and philosophy, and natural history ; was 
always returning to something Italian, or in Spenser, or in the 
themes of the East ; lost no particle of Dickens, of Thackeray, 
of Mrs. Gaskell (whose Mary Barton gave me emotions that 
required, more and more, the consideration of the good which 
it must do) ; called out every week for my Family Herald, a 
little penny publication, at that time qualified to inform the 
best of its contemporaries ; rejoiced in republications of wise 
and witty Mrs. Gore, especially seeing she only made us wait 
for something newer ; delighted in the inexhaustible wit of 
Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, and his coadjutors, Tom Taylor, 
Percival Leigh, and others, in Punch, the best-humoured and 
best-hearted satirical publication that ever existed ; wondered 
when Bulwer Ly tton would give us more of his potent romances 
and prospective philosophies ; and hailed every fresh publication 
of James, though I knew half what he was going to do with his 
lady, and his gentleman, and his landscape, and his mystery, 
and his orthodoxy, and his criminal trial. But I was charmed 
with the new amusement which he brought out of old materials. 
I looked on him as I should look upon a musician, famous for 
" variations." I was grateful for his vein of cheerfulness, for 
his singularly varied and vivid landscapes, for his power of 
painting women at once lady-like and loving (a rare talent), 
for his making lovers to match, at once beautiful and well- 
bred, and for the solace which all this has afforded me, some- 
times over and over again, in illness and in convalescence, 
when I required interest without violence, and entertainment 
at once animated and mild. 

Yet I could at any time quit these writers, or any other, 
for men, who, in their own peisons, and in a spirit at once the 
boldest and most loving, dared to face the most trying and 
awful questions of the time, the Lamennais and Eobert 
Owens, the Parkers, the Foxtons, and the Newmans, noble 
souls, who, in these times, when Christianity is coming into 
flower, are what the first Christians were when it was only in 
the root, brave and good hearts, and self-sacrificing con- 
sciences, prepared to carry it as high as it can go, and thinking 
no earthly consideration paramount to the attainment of its 
heavenly ends. I may differ ^vith one of them in this 
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! cr that respect ; I may differ with a second in another ; but 

difference with such men, provided we differ in their own 
spirit, is more harmonious than accord with others ; nay, 
would form a part of the highest music of our sphere, being 
founded on the very principle of the beautiful, which combines 
diversity with sameness, and whose " service is perfect free- 
dom." Nobody desires an insipid, languid, and monotonous 
' i world, but a world of animated moral beauty equal to its phy- 

sical beauty, and a universal church, embracing many folds. 
' I admire and love all hearty, and earnest, and sympathizing 

| men, whatever may be their creed the admirable Berkeleys 

1 and Whichcotes, the Father Matthews and Geddeses, the 

* Mendelssohns, the Lavaters, the Herders, the Williamses and 

,<1 the Priestleys, the Channings, Adam Clarkes, Halls, Carlyles 

| and Emersons, the Hares, Maurices, Kingsleys, Whatelys, 

"f! Foxes, and Vaughans; but, of course, I must admire most 

those who have given the greatest proofs of self-sacrifice, equal 
to them as the others may be, and prepared to do the like if 
their conclusions demand it. 

\ Alas ! how poor it seems, and how painfully against the 

^ grain it is, to resume talk about oneself after adverting to 

people like these. But my book must be finished; and of 

' such talk mrst autobiographies be made. I assure the reader, 

' that, apart from emotions foiced upon me, and unless I am 

self-deluded indeed, I take no more interest in the subject of 
my own history, no, nor a twentieth part so much as I do in 
that of any other autobiography that comes before me. The 
present work originated in necessity, was commenced with 
unwillingness, has taken several years of illness and interrup- 
tion to write, repeatedly moved me to ask the publisher to let 
me change it for another (which, out of what he was pleased 
to consider good for everybody, he would not allow), and 
I now send it a second time, and with additional matter, into 
the world, under the sure and certain conviction, that every 
autobiographer must of necessity be better known to his 
readers than to himself, let him have written as ho may, and 
that that better knowledge is not likely to lend to his advan- 
tage. So be it. The best will judge me kindliest; and I 
shall be more than content with their conclusions. 

Among the verses with which I solaced myself in the 
course of these prose writings, were those which /rom time to 
time appeared in the Morning Chronicle, on occasions con- 
nected with the happiness of the Queen, such as the eelelmi- 
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tion of her Majesty's birthday, the births of the royal children, 
&c. I have mentioned the train of ideas which circumstances 
had led me to associate with my thoughts of the Queen. 

I consider myself always a royalist of the only right English 
sort ; that is to say, as a republican, with royalty for his safe- 
guard and ornament. I can conceive no condition of society 
in which some form of that tranquil, ornamental, and most 
useful thing called monarchy, will not be the final refuge of 
political dispute and vicissitude ; and this being my opinion, 
and loving the Queen as I do, I wish with all my heart that 
her family may govern us in peace and security to the end of 
time. But though I reverence the past, and can imagine that 
aristocracies, like all other great facts, may have rendered 
great and necessary service in its time, and though I would 
have no change from past to future take place by any but the 
softest and most respectful degrees, yet, inasmuch as I am for 
seeing no paupers in the land, I am for seeing no ultra rich. 
I love individuals among the aristocracy, and bless and reve- 
rence the good they do with their riches ; but for their own 
sakes, as well as for that of the poor, I wish the poor did not 
give so much trouble to their riches, nor the riches of their 
less worthy brethren so many miserable thoughts to the poor. 
I feel just the same with respect to great cotton-spinners, or 
to any other amassers of treasure, by the side, and by the 
means, of the half-starved. And I do not hold myself at all 
answered by any reference to the ordinations of Providence j 
lor Providence, by the like reasoning, ordinates dreadful 
revenges and retributions ; and I think that in the instinctive 
efforts of humanity to advance, and to advance quietly, Pro- 
vidence clearly ordinates that we are to dispense with any 
such references in either direction. 

These opinions of mine would have been seen fully ex- 
pressed in many a previous publication, nor had they been 
intimated even court wards for the first time. They were 
implied in the following passage from the lines on the birth- 
day of the Princess Alice : 

" What a world, were human-kind 
All of one instructed mind ! 
What a world to rule, to please ; 
To share 'twixt enterprise and ease! 
Graceful wanner & flowing round 
Fiom the couifs enchanted ground; 
Comfort keeping all secure, 
JVottd too rich, und none too poor?* 



I never addressed any congratulation to the Queen without 
implying something in this spirit; something in behalf of 

progress and the poor : 

" May she every day 
See some new good winning its gentle way 
By means of mild and unforbiddcn men! 
And when the sword hath bow'd beneath the pen, 
May her own line a patriarch scene unfold, 
As far surpassing what these days behold, 
E'en in the thunderous gods, iron and steam, 
As they the sceptic's doubt, or wild man's dream !" 

(The benediction here passes from the political to the religious 
future.) 

"And to this end, oh ! to this Christian end, 

And the sure coming of its next great friend, 

May her own soul, this instant, while I sing, 

Be smiling, as beneath some angel's wing, 

O'er the dear life in life, the small, sweet, new, 

Unselfish self,the filial self of two; 

Bliss of her future eyes, her pillow'd gaze, 

On whom a mother's heart thinks close, and prays." 

Lines on Her Majesty's Birthday. 

In this passage I meant to express a hope that the next reign- 
ing sovereign would see a great advance in Christianity itself, 
and be its friend accordingly. But I did not state what I 
expected that advance to be. I now feel it my duty to b<j 
explicit on the subject; and the reader will see at once how 
" unorthodox" is my version of Christianity, when I declare 
that I do not believe one single dogma, which the reason that 
God has put in our heads, or the heart that he has put in our 
bosoms, revolts at. For though reason cannot settle many 
undeniable mysteries that perplex us, and though the heart 
rm-Kt flpVnnwledge the existence of others from which it cun- 

. ive pain, yet that is no reason why mystciios 

aiiould be palmed upon reason of which it sees no evidences 
whatever, or why pain should bo forced upon the heart, for 
which it sees grounds as little. On the contrary, the more 
mysteries there are with which I cannot help being perplexed, 
the less number of them will I gratuitously admit for the 
purpose of perplexing my brain further; and the greater the 
number of the pains that are forced upon my heart, the fewer 
will I be absurd enough to invite out of the regions of the 
unproveable, to afflict me in addition. What evils there are, 
I find, for the most part, relieved with many consolations: 
some I find to be necessary to the requisite amount of good 
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and every one of them I find to come to a termination; for 
the sufferers either are cured and live, or are killed and die ; 
and in the latter case I see no evidence to prove, that a 
little finger of them aches any more. This palpable revela- 
tion, then, of God, which is called the universe, contains no 
evidence whatsoever of the thing called eternal punishment ; 
and why should I admit any assertion of it that is not at all 
palpable? If an angel were to tell me to believe in eternal 
punishment, I would not do it, for it would better become me 
to believe the angel a delusion than God monstrous; and we 
make him monstrous when we make him the author of eternal 
punishment, though we have not the courage to think so. 
For God's sake, let us have piety enough to believe him 
better. I speak thus boldly, not in order to shock anybody, 
which it would distress me to think I did, but because opinions 
so shocking distress myself, and because they ought, I think, 
to distress everybody else, and so be put an end to. Of any 
readers whom I may shock, I beg forgiveness. Only I would 
entreat them to reflect how far that creed can be in the 
right which renders it shocking in God's children to think the 
best of their Father. 

I respect all churches which are practically good. I respect 
the Church of England in particular, for its moderate exercise 
of power, and because I think it has been a blessed medium 
of transition from superstition to a right faith. Yet, inasmuch 
as I am of opinion that the " letter killeth ancLI&a spirit 
giveth life," I am looking to see the letter itself killed, and 
the spirit giving life, for the first time, to a religion which 
need revolt and shock nobody. 

But it becomes me, before I close my book, to make a 
greater avowal ; for I think it may assist, in however small a 
degree, towards smoothing the advent of a great and inevitable 
change. 

It seems clear to me, from all which is occurring in Europe 
at this moment, from the signs in the papal church, in our 
own church, in the universal talk and minds of men, whether 
for it or against it, that the knell of the letter of Christianity 
itself has stiuck, and that it is time for us to inaugurate and 
enthrone the spirit. I was in hopes, when Pius the Ninth 
first made his appearance in Europe, that a great as well as 
good man had arisen, competent to so noble a task. Young 
Italy, let loose from prison, fell at his feet ; and I think, that 
had he persevered in what made it do so, all Europe would 



have fallen at his feet, and the papal power have thus proiited 
by its greatest and only remaining chance of retaining the 
sceptre of the Christian world, But the new Pope was fright- 
ened at being thought one of the "New Christians" (as 
Lamartine called them) ; he hastened to issue a bull declaring 
the unalterableness of every papal dogma; and the moment 
he did that, he signed the death-warrant of his church, 
Dogma, whatever may be the convulsive appearances to the 
contrary in certain feeble quarters, has ceased to be a vital 
European principle,' and nothing again will ever be uni- 
versally taken for Christianity, but the religion of Loving 
Duty to God and Man ; to God, as the Divine Mind which 
brings good and beauty out of blind-working matter ; and tc 
Man, as God's instrument for advancing the world we live in, 
and as partaker with his fellow-men of suffering, and endea- 
deavour, and enjoyment. " Beason," says Milton, " is choice; 7 
and where is to be found a religion better to choose than this f < 
Immortality is a hope for all, which it is not just to make 
blessing for any less number, or a misery for a single soul 
Faith depends for its credibility on its worthiness ; and with 
out " works" is " dead." But charity, by which lovely Grcol 
word is not to be understood any single form of moral gract 
and kindness, but every possible form of it conducive to lov( 
on earth, and its link with heaven, is the only sine qua noi 
of all fisial opinions of God and man. 

" BeiioM I giy.e unto you a new commandment, -Love on< 
another." " In this ye fulfil the law and the prophets," " Bj 
their fruits ye shall know them." u God is Love." 

Such, and such only, are the texts upon which sermons wil 
be preached, to the exclusion of whatsoever ih infernal un< 
unintelligible. No hell. No tinfatherliness. JSo mon$trou,< 
exactions of assent to the incredible. No impious Athanasini 
Creed. No creed of any kind but such us proves its divine 
ness by the wish of all good hearts to ]jelie\e, it, if they iinplit 
and by the encouragement that would be pjiven them to l>ehev< 
it, in the acclamations of the earth. The world has outurowi 
the terrors of its childhood, and no spurious nu.stake of ; 
saturnine spleen for a masculine necessity will induce ;i jetui i 
to them. Mankind have become too intelligent; too l,nive 
too impatient of being cheated, and threatened', and u put oil , 
too hungry and thirsty for a better stale of llnni^ in tin 
beautiful planet in which they live, and the beauty "of vvhiel 
has been an unceasing exhortation and preface to "the n-.sult 
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By that divine doctrine will all men gradually come to know 
in how many quarters the Divine Spirit has appeared among 
them, and what sufficing lessons for their guidance they have 
possessed in almost every creed, when the true portions of it 
shall hail one another from nation to nation, and the mixture 
of error through which it worked has become unnecessary, 
For God is not honoured by supposing him a niggard of his 
bounty. Jesus himself was not divine because he was Jesus, 
but because he had a divine and loving heart ; and wherever 
such greatness has appeared, there has divineness appeared 
also, as surely as the same sunshine of heaven is on the moun- 
tain tops of east and west. 

Such are the doctrines, and such only, accompanied by ex- 
positions of the beauties and wonders of God's great book of 
the universe, which will be preached in the temples of the 
eaith, including those of our beloved country, England, its 
beautiful old ivied turrets and their green neighbourhoods, 
then, for the first time, thoroughly uncontradicted and hea- 
venly; with not a sound in them more terrible than the 
stormy yet sweet organ, analogous to the beneficent winds and 
tempests ; and no thought of here or hereafter, that can dis- 
turb the quiet aspect of the graves, or the welcome of the 
new-born darling. 

And that such a consummation may come slowly but surely, 
without intermission in its advance, and with not an injury to 
a living soul, will be the last prayer, as it must needs be 
among the latest words, of the author of this book. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

LIFE DRAWING TOWAKDS ITS CLOSE. 



tWHEN I closed the preceding chapter, which terminated the 
first edition of this biography, I did not think it would be 
followed by one like the present. I fancied I should go on, 
living as I did before, reading and writing as usual, working 
I placidly rather than otherwise to the last, reckoning wnfi- 

I dently on rny being survived by every one of my family, old 

1 as well as young, and closing my days, if with no great 

< applause from such of my fellow- creatures as had read me or 

heard of me, yet with no reproach from any of them, and 

something like regret from all. 
I is 6 2 



This latter portion of my life, trying soever as much of the 
rest of it Lad been, has turned out to be the most trying of 
the whole. It has had at the same time some sweets as well 
as bitters, and I have never been without the comforts of a 
hopeful and unembittered religion. 

Fortunately, the necessity of squaring the size of the new 
edition of this biography to that of the series of publications 
in which it is to appear, has required, that what I have to 
say, in continuation and completion of it up to the present 
moment, should be put into as brief a compass as possible ; 
and with the comforts of this inexpressible relief (for I had 
been given to understand otherwise) I proceed. 

The first disquiet I experienced was owing to mistakes 
respecting the book itself; some of which greatly surprised 
me. One was, that I had mentioned a friend in a disparaging, 
nay, in an ironical manner, when I intended him a positive 
compliment, and one of no little amount. Another, I fear 
(for I could construe the intimation in no other manner), con- 
sisted in supposing that I had imdervalued a friend for one 
of his very accomplishments, when I never dreamt of such a 
thing, nor in fact thought of the accomplishment at all, but 
as a matter in which it pleased his great genius to interest 
itself. A third mistake, still more extraordinary, gave out 
that I had not mentioned another friend at all, whom I ex- 
pressly and honourably recorded. And not to mention mis- 
takes of critics, equally proveable by the simple statement 
of facts (though most of those gentlemen were very kind to 
the book, and expressed so much personal good-will as to 
warrant me in thinking my thanks would please them), one of 
them, who had got into a position of authority which he was 
not equal to, and whom I had unfortunately met a little while 
before at a dinner-party, when I had occasion to clitlcr with 
him in almost all he said, took me to task for having written 
books at all, and not stuck to a prudent clerkship in the War 
Office. I thought this at first a singular objection for a Jew 
(for such, I was told, he was), seeing that I had been a friend 
of the Je\vs all my life, and an advocate for their emanci- 
pation from all uncivic restrictions. But then, to wiy nothing 
of the dinner, I found that he was a converted Jew. 

These things disturbed me, and did me disservice 1 ; but the 
mistakes respecting friends were all denied up, and the most 
uncomfortable of my feclmgs had lain in those so I had 
nothing remaining at heart to complain of. Among the many 



pleasant letters, too, which I received about the book from 
readers old and new, two in particular would have made me 
amends for much worse treatment than I received from my 
bilious quitter of the synagogue ; one from a man of lofty 
genius, whom I hesitate to name, because I have no right, 
perhaps, to boast of what may have been a mere impulse of 
his good-nature at the moment, congratulating me on having 
been victorious in my struggles with the perplexities of good 
and evil ; and another from my dear friend the late Duke of 
Devonshire, whom I do name because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity for saying how grateful I am to his memory for acts of 
kindness never to be forgotten. 

Towards the close of the year 1849, a proposition was made 
to me for the revival, in another form, of the London Journal, 
which had been published under my name. It was revived 
accordingly, and had to boast of contributions from distin- 
guished friends; but it failed partly, perhaps, for want of 
accordance with other pens concerned ; but chiefly from the 
smallness of the means which the proposers had thought suffi- 
cient for its establishment. 

I had scarcely become reconciled to this disappointment, 
when the impending danger was disclosed to me of a domestic 
calamity of which I had not had the least suspicion. It was 
the consumption of a beloved son, my youngest, the same who 
has been mentioned as having been born during my sojourn 
in Italy, and of whom it was added in the first edition, that 
from that hour to the one in which I was writing he had been 
a comfort to his parents. Let the reader judge with what 
feelings I write of him now. He was just reaching his thir- 
tieth year. He had not lived away from home during the 
whole time, with the exception of some nine or ten months. 
He was one of the most amiable, interesting, and sympathising 
of human beings, a musician by nature, modulating sweet 
voluntaries on the pianoforte a born poet of the tender do- 
mestic sort, though in his modesty he had taken too late to 
the cultivation of the art, and left little that was finished to 
show for it ; and he was ever so ready to do good offices for 
others at his own expense, that I am not sure the first seeds of 
his distemper were not produced by an act almost identical 
with that which was the death of my mother, and aggravated 
by his first undergoing fatigue in assisting the wayfaring and 
the poor. For nearly two years I saw him fading before my 
eyes ; and a like time elapsed before he ceased to be the chief 



occupation of my thoughts. For nine months it was all but 
a monomania with me ; and I devoutly thanked Heaven for 
having twice in the course of my life undergone the like 
haunting of one idea, and so learnt to hope that it might ter- 
minate. I mention this to comfort such persons as have ex- 
perienced the like suffering. My son's Christian name was 
Vincent. This is only the second time I have dared to write 
it. He died at the close of October, in the year 1852, and was 
buried in beautiful Kensal Green, my own final bed-chamber, I 
trust, in this world, towards which I often look in my solitary 
walks, with eyes at once most melancholy, yet consoled. 

I add a sonnet of his writing, not because, though very 
good, it was the best thing he could do, as verses which he 
left unfinished bear witness ; but because it shows the sweet- 
ness of his nature. For his whole life was of a piece with it, 
though it was not called upon to act in that particular manner. 

THE DEFORMED CHILD. 

An angel, prison'd in an infant frame 

Of mortal sickness and deformity, 

Looks patiently from out that languid eye, 
Matured, and seeming large, with pain. The name 
Of "happy childhood" mocks his movements tamo, 

So propp'd with piteous crutch ; or forced to Ho 

Bather than sit, in its frail chair, and try 
To taste the pleasure of the unshared game. 

He does; and faintly claps his wither'd hands 
To see how brother Willie caught the ball; 
Kind brother Willie, strong, yet gentle all: 

'Twas he that placed him, where his chair no\v stands, 
In that warm corner 'gainst the sunny wall, 

God, in that brother, gave him more than lands. 

It was a colder break of dawn than usual, but equally 
beautiful, as if, in both respects, it came to take him away, 
when my son died. His last words were poetry itself. A 
glass of water had been given him at his request ; and on 
feeling the refreshment of it, he said, " I drink the moininpr." 

And there are those who would persuade us, that thi c 
beautiful soul will never be seen by us more 1 (JouM spare 
then be filled? so that there should nowhere IK; any room 
for the soul? That is impossible. And must not beauty 
exist, as long as there aie stars, and their ouleily mm eim-nt's 
anywhere? That is certain. Why then should any such 
portions of beauty perish, when there is no need <>]' (heir 
perishing? And why should they not live on, and cliiuk up 
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t'bose tears as they did the morning, since God has so made 
us long for it, when he need not have done so? As the 
tendency to sleep is the augury and harbinger of sleep, so 
desire like this let us be sure of it is the augury and 
harbinger of what it has been made to desire. Do we suppose 
that God makes manifest halves of anything, without intend- 
ing the remainders ? 

I took what refuge I could from this and other afflictions 
,n a task which I had long been anxious to execute, and 
which, as I was now verging on the time of life usually allotted 
to human existence, I thought I might not live to perform at 
all, if I did not hasten it. This was the completion of the 
work which I have alluded to before under its first title of 
Christianism, or Belief and Unbelief Reconciled, and which I 
now enlarged and finished, and entitled the Religion of the 
Heart I knew it could produce me no money ; was ashamed 
indeed of being under the necessity of letting it pay such of 
its expenses as it could ; and to a sense of this waste of 
precious time (as my friend, the converted Jew, would have 
called it), I had to add the uneasiness arising from a fear, lest, 
in spite of all my endeavours to the contrary, and my wish to 
offend nobody more than it could help, I should displease some 
of the fiiends whose attachment and adherence to me under 
all other trials I most valued. I wish, for many reasons, 
that I could here say more of the book, than from the limits 
assigned me I find possible, I had hoped to say much, and to 
enlarge on that remarkable state of existing religious uneasi- 
ness, which I cannot but regard as one of the last phases of 
transition from inconsistent and embittered modes of faith to 
one more at peace with itself, ultimately destined to be wholly 
HO with God, man, and futurity. In the first, faintest, and even 
tin bid dawn of the advent of that time, I see the tops of our 
church steeples, old and new, touched by a light long looked 
for, long announced, long in spirit against letter prepared for 
and produced by the clivinest hearts that have appeared on 
caith, veiy different from polemical prelates or the threaten- 
ing mistakes oi many men ; and it was by the sincerity of my 
belief in the biithciency of those hearts, and of what they have 
done lor the coming ages (which it was only my humble 
business to collect and record, as a help towards better ser- 
vices), that 1 found myself happily relieved from the anxiety 
silludetl to ivspeetmg the feelings of friends; not one of whom, 
fioiu their highest to humblest quarters, gave me the least 



reason to suppose that I had done anything but even increase 
their good-will. For which good issue God and their good 
hearts be thanked. Perhaps it is better, upon the who ] e, that 
the book in question, the Religion of the Heart, should be left 
to stand apart for consideration from the present book, and so 
speak for itself to those who choose to consult it ; for my creed, 
however as serious upon serious points as eternity itself* being, 
nevertheless, as cheerful as its freedom from cruel terrors gives 
it a right to be, I have never yet been able to free myself 
from the perplexity caused to me as a furtherer of it, between 
the professional, and as it were exemplary kind of gravity 
expected of the inculcators of any creed, and the natural 
spirits, and old cheerful style of intercourse with my readers 
in ordinary, which the very nature of my religious convictions 
tends not only to warrant but to increase. Heaven, we may 
be assured, which has been pleased to gii't us with smiles as 
well as tears, and with hearty laughter itself, does not weigh 
our levity, no, nor our gravity either, in any such scale of 
narrowness, as the dulness or dictatoriulnoss of the would-be 
exclusively pious assume the privilege of determining. 

"Alas! 

Like smiles and tears upon an infant's face, 
Who wonders at himself, and at such things 
In others' faces, my swift thoughts are mixed." 

One of the last things that was said to me by my dying 
eon expressed his adhesion to the religion in that book ; and 
the first adherent which it had, and who uas the strongest in 
expressing to me the comfort which it gave her I keep 
putting off the mention of what I must say, but time and 
necessity press me was the partner of my life for more than 
half a century; for I was married nearly as long ago, and I 
knew her some years before marriage. She followed her son 
at the beginning of 1857, and lies near him in the same 
ground. I dare to say little more. 1 now seemed and it 
has become a consolation to me to belong as much to the, 
next world as to this, and think I know exactly how I shall 
feel when I die; more than half, peihapt,, unwilling to ?o, 
inasmuch as pangs may attend the proce.^, and hie, by 'its 
nature, is not made willingly to be paired with , Imt ah for a- 
aifections are concerned, half sorrowing to leave those that, 
still remain to be loved, and half solaml I think I eould 
even say rejoicing, if it were not for them in the hop; of 
meeting with those that are gone. My wile was ji woman of 
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great generosity, great freedom from every kind of jealousy, 
great superiority to illusions from the ordinary shows of pros- 
perity. In all the hazards to which I put our little means in 
the pursuit of what I thought it my duty to do in furtherance 
of social advancements, and all the injury which really re- 
sulted to them, she never uttered a word of objection. She 
was as uncomplaining during the worst storms of our adver- 
sity, as she was during those at sea in our Italian voyage. 
She had a fine eye for art, as she showed early in life, when 
wholly untaught, by cutting a little head of Homer in clay, 
which Mr. West pronounced to be of " extraordinary pro- 
mise ;" and she subsequently surprised everybody with her 
facility in cutting profiles of our friends in paper, so true 
to spirit as well as letter, as to make them laugh at the in- 
stantaneous recognition of the likeness. Wilkie (afterwards 
Sir David) was among their admirers, and (to use his own 
words), he said he " couldn't but wonder to think how the 
hard scissors could treat the lips in particular with so much 
expression." She then took some lessons from a sculptor ; 
and fortune seemed in her hands, when the worms, that a 
modeller cannot avoid in manipulating the fresh clay, sickened 
her so with her crushing them, that, being in a delicate state 
of health, she was obliged to give up the practice. A well- 
intended but ill-advised treatment of her constitution in girl- 
hood had brought on a life-long spitting of blood, which was 
only lessened by the years of acute rheumatism, that in de- 
piiving her of all power of locomotion ultimately killed her ; 
though such is the strength given to weakness itself by a 
quiet domestic life, and the caie of a good physician (Dr. 
South-wood Smith, famous for keeping friends in delicate 
health alive), that she outlived many another physician who 
had augured her a brief existence, and bhe died at the age of 
sixty-nine. I wonder how 1 can talk of these things as 
calmly as I do ; but I myself am in my seventy-fifth year, 
and 1 seem to be speaking more of those whom I am to join 
apnin bluntly than of such as have left me at a distance. 
Like them too, though alive I decay; and when I go to bed, 
and lie a\\hile on my buck before turning to sleep, I often 
hi-em to be icheaismg, not without complacency or something 
1 idler, the companionship of the grave. 

May all of us who desne to meet elsewhere do so, and be 
then .shown the Mriet of the great, the awful, yet, it is to be 
ti usted, the be-autilul nddlc , for why (let it be asked again) 
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eo much half-beauty here, and such need for completing it, if 
complete it is not to be? I do not think that enough has 
been made of that argument from analogy, divine as was the 
mind of Plato that suggested it. Oh, why did any kind of 
religious creed ever put such injustice into its better portion, 
as to render it possible for any of the Maker's infirm creatures 
to wish it might not be true, even for others' sakes ? For my 
part, infirm as I am, I fear it not for myself or for my body, 
trusting, as I do, to that only kind of divineness which it is 
possible for me to believe in; which has itself made it impos- 
sible for me to believe otherwise. As to the fulfilment of these 
yearnings on earth to be made entire in a future state, I can no 
more believe in the existence of regions in space where God has 
made half-orbs in their heavens, or half-oranges on their trees, 
than I can believe He will fail to make these anxious half- 
satisfied natures of ours which thus crave for completeness, as 
entire and rounded in that which they crave for, as any other 
fruits of his hands. 

To return to the business of the brief portion of life that 
remains to me: I have only two more circumstances to par- 
ticularize; both very pleasant in themselves, though occurring 
amidst a multitude of anxieties caused by vicissitudes in tho 
fortunes, and bereavements in the homes, of dear friends and 
connections; the worst of which is, as fur as oncAs self is con- 
cerned, that one cannot make little means fill up large wishes. 
But to return to the circumstances alluded to. The first 
W*Q tTi* -nuMcation of an American edition of my collected 
iposed to me and cairied out in Boston ly my fi iend 
>ne of the illustrious family of the Locs of Virginia, 
,s of Washington, and brother founders with him of 
uitj .aepablic; and the other (which souiuls like an anti- 
climax; but is not so, for a reason \\luch J shall presently 
mention), the appearance at last of a second of my plays at a 
London theatre, the one entitled Lovo-J Awtwmnttn, of tho 
nature of which an account has been given on a pirvious 
occasion. 

Both these circumstances of late occurrence have been very 
precious to me; the first because of the universal hurst of 
good-will towards me which it called foith fmm the American 
press, showing the heartiness with which tin- nation met the 
regrets of their kinsman at having in a moment of impatience 
with their booksellers confounded the ieelm^s of the nation 
with a mistake in its ordinances; and the second circumstance, 
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first, because the play brought forth a like manifestation of 
regard from the whole of the London press, showing an in- 
crease rather than a loss of old sympathies ; and secondly, 
because, on the first night of its performance, the audience 
called for me with the same fervour as on the appearance of 
the Legend of Florence, and I felt myself again, as it were, 
in the warm arms of my fellow- creatures, unmistaken, and 
never to be morbidized more. 

I cannot sufficiently express to either country the joy 
which these circumstances gave me, and the good which they 
have done me. They would have been more than a set-off 
against the most painful portion of my life, if those whom I 
have lost had survived to partake the pleasure, and those who 
remain to me had not had trials of their own. But the 
pleasure is great still, and is shared still, to the comfort of n<* 
all ; and the approach of my night-time is even 
with a break in the clouds, and a pai ting smile oi ua 

May we all meet on some future day among the vo^ bc^ v. 
living multitudes, the souls of the dead, where " all tears shal 
be wiped off from all faces;" or, in another view of futurity, 
before that time arrives, may we all meet in one of Plato's 
vast cycles of re-existence, experiencing the sum-total of all 
that we have ever experienced and enjoyed before, only under 
those circumstances of amelioration in the amount which 
progressive man has been made to look for, and with no 
necessity for the qualification of errors excepted. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

THE event which was anticipated in the last chapter was not 
long delayed. Leigh Hunt died on the 28th August, 1859 ; and 
lie was buried in the place of his choice, Kensall Green Ceme- 
teiy. Ho had for about two years been manifestly declining in 
Btrength. Although well awaie of the grand cause, and more 
than content to meet the will of his Creator, he still retained 
a, keen mteiebt in life, and with characteristic cheerfulness 
constantly hoped that some new plan some change of diet, 
or oi place would restore him for a few years more of com- 
p.mionship with surviving friends. Just two months before 
completing his scventy-iillh ycjar, he quietly sank to rest. He 
had come to the end of the chapter which the reader has just 
pci used ; Inil the volumes were still awaiting one or two 
finish m.u; touches 1 , and it was left for other hands to close. 



For some months before the end he had been planning 
a removal from his cottage at Hammersmith to London, in 
order to be nearer to his eldest son and some of his most 
valued friends ; for he felt a renewed appetite for intercourse 
with other minds. In the interval, he was to visit some few 
friends out of town, especially Southwood Smith, and Charles 
Eeynell, who lived near at hand. It is an interesting in- 
cident, that his very last efforts were devoted to aid the rela- 
tives of Shelley in vindicating the memory of the friend who 
had gone so many years before him. Among the passing visits 
of these later days was one to his old friend Charles Oilier, who 
contributed such important materials to the Shelley Memorials ; 
a valued companion being Charles Ollier's son, Edmund, who 
was engaged in the same congenial task. A notn ? r of his 
latest visits was paid on purpose to see, and solace, an admir- 
able friend whose excellence he had learned but lately to appre- 
ciate at its full. The sense of beauty and gentleness, of moral 
beauty and faithful gentleness, grew upon him as the clear 
evening closed in. 

When he went to visit his relative at Putney, he still car- 
ried with him his work and the books he more immediately 
wanted. Although his bodily powers had been giving way, 
I-,;* mi-lot rnncni/vnous qualities his memory for books, and his 
id ; and when his hair was white, when his 
ou grown slender, when the very proportion of 
ad visibly lessened, his step was still ready, and his 
jGB urightened at every happy expression and at every 
^ht of kindness. His death was simply exhaustion : he 
Miw.e off his work to lie down and repose. 80 gentle was the 
final approach, that he scarcely recognized it till the very last, 
and then it came without terrors. His physical suffering had 
not been severe ; at the latest hour he said that his only " un- 
easiness " was failing breath. And that failing breath was used 
to express his sense of the inexhaustible kindnesses he had 
leceived from the family who had been so unexpectedly made 
his nurses, to draw from one of his sons, by minute, eager, 
and searching questions, all that he could learn about the latest 
vicissitudes and growing hopes of Italy, to at>k the iiiends and 

children around him for news of those whom he loved, and 

to send love and messages to the absent who loved him. 
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Fcp. Sv0, limp green cloth ; or cloth boards ', gitt top. 2s. 6d* each. 

By the Sisteps BRONTE. 

JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 

S H I RLE Y. By Charlotte Bronte. 

V I LLETTE. By Charlotte Bronte 1 . 

THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Brpute. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronte. AGNES GREY. By Anne Bronti 

With Preface and Memoir of the Sisters, by Charlotte Bronte. 
THE PROFESSOR. By Charlotte Bronte, To which are added the Poems of Charlotte 

Emily, and Anne Bronte. ^ 



By Mrs. GASKELL. 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
SYLVIA'S LOVERS 
CRANFORD, AND OTHER TALES. 



MARY BARTON, AND OTHER TALES. 

RUTH, AND OTHER TALES. 

LIZZIE LEIGH, AND OTHER TALE^. 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 



By LEIGH HUNT. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY ; or, Selections from the English Poets 

Events - Illustrated - 



A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA; or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular 
and Pastoral Poetry m General n.-uu-, 

IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF POPE 



T 



THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLING 
TON. By Anthony Trollope. 

THE CLAVERINGS. By Anthony 
Trollope. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthony 
Trollope. 

ROMOLA. By George Eliot. 

TRANSFORMATION. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

DEERBROOK. By Harriet Martineau. 

HOUSEHOLD .EDUCATION. By 
Harriet Martineau. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. 
Thackeray, 



Uniform with the above. 



PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE 
FRIAR. By T. A. Trollope. 

THE ROSE-GARDEN. By the Author 
of 'Unawares.' 

CHRONICLES OF DUSTYPORE. A 
Tale of Modern Ans;lo-Indian Society 
By the Author of ' Wheat and Tares.* 

IN THE SILVER AGE. By Holme Lee. 

CARITA. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. Bv 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By James Payn. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF W. M. THACKERAY. 

FALLING IN LOVE, with other 
Essays. By Grant Allen. 



juiooit^o. jLjy v-JlclHL . 

^Also the following in li mp re d cloth, crown 8vo. 2.?. & each. 



A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. By 

E. W. Hornung. 
THE STORY OF ABIBAL THE TSOU- 

RIAN. Edited by Val C. Prinsep, 

HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By 

the Rev Harry Jones. 
VICE VERSA. By F. Anstey. 
A FALLEN IDOL. By F. Anstey. 
THE TALKING HORSE; and other 

Tales. By F. Anstey. 
LYRE AND LANCET. With 24 Full- 

page Illustrations. By F. Anstey. 



THE PARIAH. By F. Anstey 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. By F. Anstey 

THE VAGABONDS. By Margaret L. 

Woods. 
THE MARTYRED FOOL. By D. 

Christie Murray. 
GRANIA- the Story of an Island. By the 

Hon. Emily Lawless, 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE 

DRIFFELL. By James Payn 
THE WAYS OF LIFE: Two Stories 

By Mrs. Oliphant 
THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 

By Sir Wm. Magnay, Bart. 



London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Fcp. 8z><?. Pictorial Cover -s, 2$. each; or limp red cloth , 2s. 6</. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

WITH EDGED TOOLS. | THE SLAVE OF'THE LAMP. 

FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 

By the Author of ' Molly Bawn. 1 



MOLLY BAWN. 

PHYLLIS. 

MRS. GEOFFREY. 

AI RY FAIRY LILIAN. 

ROSSMOYNE. 



DORIS. 
PORTIA. 

BEAUTY'S DAUGHTERS. 
GREEN PLEASURE AND 
GREY GRIEF. 



FAITH & UNFAITH. 
LApYBRANKSMERE 
LOYS, LORD BERRES- 
FORD, and other Talcs. 
U NDERCURRENTS. 



By GEORGE GISSING. 

DEMOS: a Story of Social- I A LIFE'S MORNING. I THE NETHERWORLD, 
ist Life in England. | THYRZA, | NEW GRUB STREET. 

By the Author of ' Mehalah.' 



MEHALAH: a Story of 

the Salt Marshes. 
COURT ROYAL. 



RICHARD CABLE, THK 
LIGHTSHIPMAN. 



HEAPS OF MONEY. 
MATRIMONY. 



PENRUDDOCKE. 



THE GAVEROCKS. 
JOHN HERRING : a West 
of England Romance. 

By W. E. MORRIS. 

I MADEMOISELLE DE I NO NEW THING. 
| MERSAC. I ADRIAN VIDAL. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 

I MORALS AND MYSTE- 1 MR. AND MRS. FAUI 
1 RIES. I CONBRIDGE. 



By the Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman.' 

ROMANTIC TALES. | DOMESTIC STORIES. 

By HOLME LEE. 



AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 


COUNTRY STORIES 


SYLVAN HOLT'S DAUGHTER. 


KATHERINE'S TRIAL. 


KATHIE BRANDE. 


MR. WYNYARD'S WARD. 


ANNIS WARLEIGH'S FORTUNES. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MISS BAR. 


THE WORTLEBANK DIARY. 


RINGTON. 


MAUDE TALBOT. 


BEN MILNER'S WOOING. 


Uniform with the above. 


GRASP YOUR NETTLE. TAKE CARE WHOM THE COUNTY : a Story 


By E. Lynn Linton. 


YOU TRUST. ByComp. 


of Social Life. 


AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


ton Reade. 
PEARL AND EMERALD. 


BEHIND THE VEIL. By 

the Author of ' Six Months 


TALES OF THE COLO- 
NIES. By C. Rowcroft. 
LAVINIA. By the Author 


By R. E. Francillon, 
ISEULTE. By the Author 
of The HStel du Petit St. 
Jean.' 


Hence.' 
THE RAJAH'S HEIR. 
By a New Writer. 


of * Dr. Antonio ' &c. 


A GARDEN OF WOMEN. 


A DRAUGHT OF LETHE. 


HESTER KIRTON. By 
Katharine S. Macquoid. 


By Sarah Tytler. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC 


By Roy Tellet, Author of 
'The Outcasts.' 


BY THE SEA. By Katha- 


By MM. Erckmann-Cha- 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of 


rine S. Macquoid. 


trian. 




the Indian Mutiny. By 


THE HOTEL DU PETIT 


FOR PERCIVAL. By 


R. E. Forrest. 


ST. JEAN. 
VERA. By the Author of 


MARGARET VELEY. 
LOVE THE DEBT. By 


A WOMAN OF THE 
WORLD. By F. Mabel 


"The H8tel du Petit St. 


RICHARD 


ASHE KING 


Robinson 


lean.' 
SIX MONTHS HENCE. 
By the Author of Behind 
the Veil ' &c. 
THE STORY OF THE 


(' Basil ') 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D. 
Christie Murray. 
THE HEIR OF THE 
AGES. By James Pa y n. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 
By Stanley J. Weytnan. 
DARK: a Tale of the Down 
Country. By Mrs. Stephen 


PLEBISCITE. By MM. 


LOLA : a Ta 


le of the Rock. 


Batson. 


Krckmann-Chatrian. 


By Arthur Griffiths. 


STANHOPE OF CHES- 


GABRIEL DENVER. By 


FRENCH JANET. By 


TER: a Mystery By 


Olive Madox Brown. Sarah Tytler. Percy Andreae. 



London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 



THE POCKET EDITION. 

In Twenty-seven Volumes. Small fcp. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
price is. each net. 

%* The Volumes are also supplied as follows : 

THE NOVELS. 13 volumes, in gold-lettered j THE MISCELLANIES. 14 volumes in 
cloth case, 15^. net. 1 gold-lettered cloth case, 15$. net. 



*A perfect and marvellously cheap edition.' SPECTATOR. 

4 Marvellously cheap and good. 1 WEEKLY TIMES. 

*Very cheap, attractive, and convenient edition. 'LIVERPOOL COURIER. 

*Neat, handy, and pretty little books.' SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*This very elegant cheap edition.' LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

* Dainty little volumes, strongly bound, and beautifully printed.' ECHO. 



TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 



VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. 

The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 2 vols. 

The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON : a 

Little Dinner at Timmins's. 

TheNEWCOMES. 2 vols. 

The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. 

The VIRGINIANS. 2 vols. 

The ADVENTURES of PHILIP, to which 
is prefixed A SHABBY GENTEEL 
STORY. 2 vols. 

The IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 

The HISTORY of the NEXT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. CRUIKSHANKand 
LEECH. COX'S DIARY. The BED- 
FORD ROW CONSPIRACY. 

MAJOR GAHAGAN. The FATAL BOOTS. 

MEN'S WIVES. The SECOND 
FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. 

The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. CA- 
THERINE. 

The FITZBOODLE PAPERS. CHARAC- 
TER SKETCHES. TALES. PAPERS 
by the FAT CONTRIBUTOR. Miss 
TICKLETOBY'S LECTURES on 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 

The BOOK of SNOBS. NOVELS by 

EMINENT HANDS. SULTAN 
STORK, and other Papers. 



LOVEL the WIDOWER. The WOLVES 

and the LAMB. NOTES of a JOUR- 
NEY from CORNHILL to GRAMD 
CAIRO. 

BALLADS. A LEGEND of the RHINE, 

The DIARY of C. JEAMES DE LA 
PLUCHE, Esq. , with his Letters. 

ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. LITTLE 

TRAVELS and ROADSIDE 
SKETCHES. 

The CHRISTMAS BOOKS of Mr. M. A. 

TITMARbH. 2 vols. 

CONTENTS : Mrs Perkins's Ball-Our 
Street Dr. Birch and his Young Friends 
Rebecca and Rowena The Rose and the 
Ring The Kickleburys on the Rhine. 

SKETCHES and TRAVELS in LONDON, 

and MISCELLAN EOUS CONTRIBU- 
TIONS to 'PUNCH.' 

The FOUR GEORGES; and Th 

ENGLISH HUMORISTS of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The PARIS SKETCH-BOOK; and A 

LECTURE on CHARITY and 
HUMOUR. 

DENIS DUVAL; and MISCELLANEOUS 

ESSAYS, SKETCHES, REVIEWS. 



London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



